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REFORMS IN THE LAW. 


NO- I,-——-THE HISTORY OF A SUIT. 





“ He was guilty of no error,—he was chargeable with no exaggeratiou,—he was be- 
trayed by his fancy into no metaphor, who once said, that all we see about us,’ King, 
Lords, and. Commons, the whole machinery of the State, all the apparatus of the system 
and its varied workings, end simply in bringing twelve good men into a box.”-——-Mr, 
Brougham’s Speech on the State Te the Law. 





Tue public mind of this.eountry has, at length, come to consider fairly 
the great question.of Law Reform. It no longer receives, with the 
uninquiring reverence of habit, the old adages, that “ the British Jaws 
are the perfection of reason,’—that “‘ our law knows no distinction of 
persons,’ or, that it has faults only, “ lest we should be tempted to 
think it of more than human structure.” * People now are fast opening 
their eyes ; and, as the necessary consequence, they see all manner of 
deformities in this boasted pile—they find, to speak without a figure, 
that in the place of a cheap, speedy,“and certain administration of justice 
—which is the object of all law—we have ruinous expense, intolerable 
delays, and extravagant uncertainty, even in cases in which the 
merits are as clear as the sun at noon. 

The public mind has infinitely advanced: in despite of all the sneers 
at the phrase of the ‘ march of intellect,’ the fact is undeniable, that 
the general intellect of the country has greatly progressed. And one 
of the first fruits of extended intelligence has been the conviction, 
now fast becoming universal, that our system of law, so far from 
being the best in the world, is an exceedingly bad one; and stands in 
the mostpressing need of revision and reform. The different degree 
in which public interest is now excited by these subjects, and that 
which was attracted by the earlier motions of Sir Samuel: Romilly, 
upon the criminal law, would in itself serve to put beyond doubt, the 
greatness of the change. Men now are no longer content to fy kat 
law as a recondite mystery, of the merits of which no one but a law- 
yer is, capable of judging ;—they feel that law is, or ought to be, made 
for universal use, and should be intelligible to ordinary capacities :— 
they know that the means should not overlay and devour the end— 
they see that it most’ immediately comes home to their “ business 
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and bosoms,” and they determine to look into a matter of such near 
concernment, themselves. Ae et 

This has given rise to many works, within the last few years, of 
different, but chiefly. of yery considerable, merit projecting reforms in 
yarious branches of our law. But, although the prevalence of opi- 
nions in favour of alteration has become very great, even among 
members of the legal profession, there is not the slightest cause to 
apprehend any of the dangers belonging to rash and hasty innovation. 
The crowd of interests opposed to all change—the enormous vis inertia 
of ancient routine—the very complexity and. extent of the subject 
itself—render it impossible to fear anything like unwary and indis- 
criminating haste. All the apprehension, indeed, should turn the 
other way—namely, lest the clog of all this dead-weight should extra- 
vagantly retard the progress of improvement, That it musé ulti- 
mately take place, we consider as certain as the recurrence of the 
daily natural phenomena of the physical world: the object of all the 
well-wishers of England should be to hasten its advance ; and if any 


humble efforts of ours should, in however small a degree, ‘ve aid 
to that great cause, it would yield us a pride and satisfaction, which, we 
fear, we should be thought to be hyperbolical, if we were to express fully. 

The subject of Law Reform branches out into so many different 
divisions, as to render it impossible to consider it in the mass, within 
the space of one paper. It is probable, that we shall recur to the 
topic, under its different heads, more than once. The Magisttacy— 
the Constitution of the Courts—the Criminal Law—and the Law of 
Real Property—each of these demands, and will afford, ample mat- 
ter for a separate investigation. At present, we shall content our- 
selves with laying before our readers a picture of a suit at law, from 
first to last. In so doing, we shall follow the course of that part of 
Mr. Brougham's great speech, which relates to the same subject— 
stating and commenting upon his proposed amendments, and, where 
we see need, adding others of our own as we go along. ‘There are 
not, we believe, many of our lay readers, who are fully aware of even 
the general nature of the technical details of an action at law, and, 
therefore, cannot feel the extent to which they need alteration. It 
shall be our endeavour to convey to them this knowledge, in a manner 
as little technical as possible—and when they see what a suit at law 
really is, we can have little doubt as to what their answer will be to 
the question, Whether such it ought to be ? 

The first step in the great majority of actions which are for the 
Malrad of debts, is the suing out the writ, and haying the defendant 
arrested upon it, Now, this proceeding, the very first step of a suit 
at law, is itself strongly to be gainsaid. A person is arrested solely 
upon the affidavit of another, that he owes him some sum Of money, 
not under twenty pounds.* The cause is subsequently to be tried— 


* ‘This is the sum fixed by a very recent statute; it was at the time of this act 
being passed 10, a temporary act making it 187. having ‘expired, It is said that the’ 
juuior barristers complain much of the falling off of business which this has occasioned 
in the. bail-court ; and also, that another order of legal practitioners, the officers, 
are still more loud in their outcry against the decreased number of arrests, — ashy! 
sufficiently to show to what extent arrests for paltry sums are carried, Tox i 
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it is afterwards to be determined whether A do really owe B any 
thing—B's affidayit will not avail him a jot in establishing that,in 
couft, but it fully suffices to put, his opponent to the disgrace and ex- 
pense of an arrest, And this,is not,a theoretical evil; it happens 
every day—and is by no means rarely carried to that excess, that 
respectable men are arrested without any notice of action at all. The 
alleged motive is, to prevent the debtor’s escape; it being thus as- 
sumed that he 7s a debtor, and also that he will run away and aban- 
don every thing to avoid payment. ‘* On what ground,” says Mr. 
Brougham, “ of common sense does our law in this matter rest ? Why 
should it be supposed that a man, owing twenty pounds, will leave 
his house, his wife, his children, his country, his pursuits; and incur 
voluntarily the punishment awarded for great crimes, by banishing 
himself for life? Yet the law always proceeds on the supposition that 
a man will run away the moment he has notice given him of an action 
for the debt. Some men might possibly act thus, but their conduct 
forms the exception, not the rule; and do you legislate wisely—do 
you legislate like men of sense—do you legislate with common con- 
sistency—when you denounce a penalty against all men in order to 
meet a case not likely to occur once in a thousand times ?” 

We must confess we consider this argument conclusive, as regards 
arrests on mesne process. We need scarcely, we suppose, remind 
our readers, that it is, at present, only of arrests on mesne process, 
that is, pending the action, that we are speaking. The great question 
of imprisonment for debt, generally, is a totally distinct matter, into 
which it is not our present purpose to enter; and which obviously has 
no connection with this branch of our subject. An arrest on mesne 
process is, as. far as it goes, a prejudging the case; it is a privilege 
which is constantly used most harshly and unnecessarily—and , there 
are some instances of its having been taken advantage of for the 
worst purposes. Surely, the utmost limit to which it should be car- 
ried, for the ends of justice, should be to grant it in cases where the 
plaintiff made affidavit that he believed the defendant to be in the in- 
tention of absconding. But, the present mode of arresting and Sigal 
bail answers no. other purpose than to increase the costs of suit, an 
to put the defendant to all manner of annoyance and inconvenience, 
An alteration in this point of our law would, perhaps, tend to dimi- 
nish the extent of credit given by retail tradesmen; but we think it 
would do so only to a degree beneficial to trade, rather than hurtful. 
Credit would still be given to those who deserve to have it; and its 
being withheld from others would produce the great advantage, that 
those who do pay their bills would no longer be taxed for those who 
do not ;—a practice which we believe to be universal, among trades- 
men in a large way of business, We donot.atall mean to say chet 
many shillings are added, specifically, to the price of any given: 
or pair, of boots, in a bill which the tradesman. knows will be paid at 
Christmas, to reimburse him for articles which he. knows will. never; 
be-paid: for at all: but we do believe that bad debdis are taken into the: 
general oe of tisk and outlay, upon which the ; 
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rather.the rashness, with which tradesmen. give credit, we cannot see 
that this would,.be.any, objection to it.; Its advantages. we, have.al- 
ready spoken of, and we, think they are abundant and manifest, 

We next come to.probably the most important part.of our, subject— 
that of Pleading ; the forms, namely, by which the subject-matter of 
the suit is (supposed) to be placed before the court. We say ‘ sup- 
posed,’ because, as we shall presently proye to our readers, neither the 
court, nor any one else, can, in the great majority of cases, form, from 
the pleadings, the slightest conception of what the action is, about. 
But, before we come to the pleadings themselves, we shall draw. the 
attention of our readers to a most prominent feature, of the system, 
which we cannot but consider one of its most grievous faults, and to 
which we shall devote the more attention from the circumstance of 
Mr. Brougham having omitted all direct mention_of it in that. part of 
his speech which relates to Pleading. We allude to what,is known by 
the term of Forms of Action. 

We must explain to our lay readers. what this, expression means. 
Whence these distinctions arose it now matters very little: the real ques- 
tion is, whether they are applicable to our present wants, and whether 
they tend to the furtherance of justice. It is probable, certainly, that 
the received doctrine is true, that certain forms of, actions were, in 
ancient times, provided for remedying the injuries then most common— 
and that, afterwards, the courts, with their distinguishing love of pre- 
cedent, would allow no others to be used. ‘The action called on the 
case, i, e., not belonging to any of the classes, but, arising from_ the 
circumstances of the individual case, became, after some resistance 
from the courts, also established, and now forms.a class _of itself: and 
thus the matter stands to) this day,* There are now, not to speak 
of one or, two, which have become obsolete, ten different forms. of 
action ;—-four are called ex contractu, or for breach of , contract, 
—-viz., assumpsit, debt, covenant, and detinue—five ex delicto, or for 
wrongs-—viz., case, trover, detinue,t replevin, and trespass vi et 
armis ;—~and one, which is not strictly within either, class, ejectment. 

We are not writing a treatise on pleading, and, therefore, we, shall 
not go into.a description of these different forms, and, of their yariations 
from each other, We shall only make one or two instances sufficiently 
clear to our readers to shew to them the grounds of our objections to 
their existence altogether. When the plaintiff has, by the, means we 
have already, spoken of, enforced an appearance of the defendant, he 
then proceeds to file his declaration—which is, (or rather is supposed 
tobe }) a. statement, of his complaint against the defendant. This 
must be, aceording to one of the, forms of action. we. haye, just 
enumerated;--which is called declaring in assumpsit, declaring in, tres- 
pass, declaring in, case—as it may happen. _ Which form is chosen, is 
indicated by certain technical words, at the beginning and end, of the 
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* We confine ourselves to personal and mixed actions—real actions come more, pro 
ply ner the bea of pe rye real property, PMPs Monte 
+ Detinitié, being the form of action by which to récover any specific ‘chattel, ‘ma 
acer occur under either head. : Y a 
Of the abuses ofthe, pleadings themselves, we shall..s resently : we now cone. 
fine ourselves to the evils which arise ro Jorms ies . : 
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declaration, and of every count in it, if there be more than one—words 
of mere form, and no ‘way relating ‘to the’ facts Of' ‘the ease’) the 
defendant then is obliged to’ plead in the form recognized as the proper 

lea in such a form of action—the replication, ‘the joinder of issue—in 
short, all the subséquent proceedings being’ carried on according’ to 
the same rules. ~ | et 
‘Now, the first, and yet oné of the’ least objections to this system; is 
that it produces great needless technicality, with all the evils which 
invariably spring from it, In consequence of a few peculiar words ‘at 
the opening of the declaration—the use of which designates the form 
of action chosen—everything must be carried on in one particular 
manner throughout. Such and such things are allowed in one form, 
which are prohibited in another—the evidence which may be given 
under the general issue is more limited or more extended, accordin 
to the’ particular form of action; the merits of the case have nothing 
to ‘say to these’ regulations—they depend upon whether a plaintiff 
declares in assumpsit or in trover, in trespass or in case. 

It may be said that these are, after all, only harmless technicalities ; 
that as every man, or at least every lawyer, must know at once what 
form of action should be applied to such and such a case, there can be 
ho practical evil in following the old usage. In the first place, no 
technicality ‘that does not carry with it some direct and positive ad- 
vantage, can be harmless. ‘Everything which tends to obscure and 
mystity the law between nan and man, is in itself a great and crying 
evil. But, besides this, every additional technicality is an’ additional 
‘expense ; the fictions which these forms’ introduce, tend to'lengthen 
pleadings immeasurably beyond the fair statement of complaint and 
defence—and everything, down to the dots of the i’s and the crosses of 
the t’s, is matter of charge. And, secondly, so far from ‘its being’ at 
once evident what form of action should be adoptedin such and such 
a case, it is often one of the most anxiously-discussed points in ‘the 
whole suit! If the plaintiff declare ina wrong form, he’ is turned 
round, Whatever the merits of his case may be, and, in maty instances, 
_With ‘the costs of both sides to pay—of course always with his ‘own, 
“Thus,” says Mr. Chitty in his celebrated work on Pleading, ““ where 
the plaintiff in an action on the case, stated that the defendant wilfully 
drove his coach and horses against the plaintiff’s carriage, the court 
arrested the judgment on the ground that it appeared, from ‘such ‘alle- 
geicy, that the action should have been trespass, and not  ‘case!”* 

ow can anythirg be more preposterous than this? )“The merits: of 
the question did not come into play—they were not considered jat all ; 
the plaintiff had inserted in the commencement’ of his*deéclaration 
that he complained of the defendant “of a plea of trespass onthe 
case,” instéad of “ a plea of trespass,” with the subsequent’ use of ‘the 
words “ with force and arms!”—and for this, his time; his trouble, 
‘and his expense are all lost !—if he still wishes for redress, he must-begin 
absolutely de novo, and be a second time exposed to all the vexations 
which are ‘included in the term law-suit! We are not at all corti ain- 
singvof the court ;. we are perfectly aware that, as the law stands, they 
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could not have acted otherwise ;, but how comes, it, that the law, should 
be thus, in the second quarter of the nineteenth;century,?),... 
We will give another, because it is, perhaps, ;a, still more glaring 
instance of the absurdity of the law as regarding formes of action. . It 
is a case more familiarly known than perhaps: any,in the books. to pro. 
fessional persons; but the world in general we, believe to, be in happy 
ignorance of this particular instance of the glorious, folly of those laws 
which, according to Mr, Sugden’s maiden speech, in the House, of 
Commons, have so long caused the happiness of England, , It is, neces- 
sary to premise that the rule of distinction between actions of trespass 
and of case for torts is that, for direct, injuries redress should be sought 
in trespass ; for consequential injuries, in ease, It is very evident that 
the distinction must be sometimes a nice one, and, in the case we are 
about to cite, the judges differed—the dissentient judge being Sir W, 
Blackstone.* ‘The facts proved were, that the defendant had. thrown a 
lighted squib, in the market-house of Milborne-Port, upon, the stall of 
one Yates who was exposing gingerbread and pastry for sale—that one 
Willis, who was standing close by, to prevent injury to himself and 
the goods of Yates, took up the squib and threw it across the market- 
house, where it fell upon another stall which contained the same sort 
of goods, kept by one James Ryall, who, to save himself and his 
goods, took the squib, and threw it from him, whereby it struck the 
plaintiff and put out one of his eyes. The action was brought in tres- 
pass vi ef armis—and a verdict went for the plaintiff with damages 
of 100/., subject to the opinion of the court whether, upon these facts, 
the action were maintainable, ‘The Judges were unanimously,of opi- 
nion, that the action was brought against the right person, the counsel 
for the defendant having urged that it ought. to have been brought 
against. Ryall—but they differed as to whether the action ought, to. be 
trespass or case—Mr. Justice Blackstone being of the latter, opinion, 
aud Chief Justice De Grey, and Judges Nares and Gould thinking it 
was correctly trespass, ‘The case is an exceedingly curious one to 
read—for the opinions of the Judges, which were delivered seriatim, 
and at very considerable length, are most curious specimens. of able 
and ingenious minds devoting all their powers to the consideration, of 
points of the most childish and trifling nicety,, As the law. stood, 
(and, alas! stands,) it was their indispensable duty that they should 
do so; and most subtle some of their arguments are, and most felici- 
tous their illustrations, The decision, which is even yet a very frequent 
topic of discussion, was, in this case, in favour of the plaintiffi—but 
when such men differ, how is it possible for inferior practitioners. to 
know which is the proper form to choose ?—How absurd and. mis- 
chieyous is it that there should be this possibility of going wrong! 
There was no sort of doubt that the defendant threw; the squib, and 
that the plaintiff had his eye put out—and why. should not the,statement 
of this broad fact, with the detail of the concurrent. cireumstances, be 
in itself a sufficient declaration, without any form of trespass vi, ef armis, 
or of case, at all?——We confess, we have never heard,;amid the,matty 
defences of special pleading in general, any one word; said in|support 


of Forms of Action. 
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| We trust we have pointed out the evil—it is, indeed, glaritig, and 
on the surface; and, in this instance, fortunately, the remedy is 
at hard, We would have, then, forms of action swept away in loto, 
and at once. Whatever other alterations might be judged nécessary 
in pleading, that undoubtedly should be the first. Let the technical 
words, by which the chosen form of action is designated, be omitted 
altogether. Tet the declaration be a declaration of the subject of 
complaint, and be received as such; let it rest upon its own merits— 
and let the fantastic, useless, and mischievous distinctions of assump- 
sit, trespass, and trover, be wiped out for ever, and forgotten. | 
This leads us to consider the declaration, as such, the form of action 
having been chosen. The declaration is supposed to be the staterhent 
by which the plaintiff makes known his subject of complaint to the court 
and to his adversary—but, certainly, any thing more ingeniously con- 
trived to prevent the possibility, in nine cases out of ten, of the slightest 
information being gained, could not very readily be conceived. We 
cannot do better than quote what Mr. Brougham says on this point :— 
“ The count of a declaration should convey information as to the 
subject of the action; but it conveys no precise knowledge of the 
plaintiff’s demand, or, indeed, of what the suit is about. Take the 
instance of the common counts, as they are justly termed, in assump- 
sit, being those constantly resorted to; and take the most common of 
these, the count for money had and received, I will take no advan- 
tage of the audience I speak before being unacquainted with legal 
niceties, in order to make merry with the venerable formalities of the 
art. All lawyers know how easy it would be in this place to raise a 
smile, at the leant, by recounting the little fooleries of, our draftsmen ; 
but I disdain it; and will treat'the subject precisely as if I were ad- 
dressing professional men. ‘The plaintiff declares, that the defendant, 
being indebted to him for so much money had and received to the use 
ofthe said plaintiff, to wit, 1000/., undertook and faithfully promised 
to pay it, but broke his engagement; and the count is thus framed, 
the self-same terms being invariably used, whatever be the cause of 
action which can be brought into court under this head. Now, ob- 
serve how various the matters are which may be all described by the 
foregoing words. In the first place, such is the declaration for money 
paid by one individual to another, for the use and benefit of the plain- 
tiff; this is what alone the words of the count imply, but to express 
this they are rarely, indeed, made use of. 2dly, The self-same terms 
are used on suing for money received on a consideration that fails, 
and used in the same way to describe all the endless variety of cases 
which ean occur of such failure, as an estate sold with a bad title, and 
a deposit paid; a horse sold with a concealed unsoundness, and 
forth, 3dly, The same words are used when it is wished to recove 
money paid under mistake of fact. 4thly, To recover money pai by 
che person to a stakeholder, in consideration of an illegal contrac 
thade with another person. * og Money paid to revenue officers 
for. releasing the goods illegally detained, of the person paying. t 
6thiy,; To try-the: right soiitay eben, ‘instead of ‘bringing, an’ ass ‘t 
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Fthly;'To try thecliability ofthe landlord for! rates levied ow his ‘tenant: 
What information, then, does such'a declaration give? * Tt is! impos: 
sible; om treading this count; to say which of the ‘seven emases of 
action has arisen; and it is not merely those seven;!for°eath? ane cof 
them has a vast number of varieties, which are’ declared: On. ‘itr 'the 
same words.” soo on Sewerenee 

It is difficult to imagine anything much ‘more absurd than this’ the 
whole use of pleading, as alleged by its advocates, is to put 'the subject: 
matter in dispute fairly before ‘the court, and the opposite party, and 
thus prevent surprise—and this is the fashion’in which they set abdut 
it! Mr. Brougham next cites a declaration in trover, where, by the 
self-same form of words, you may indicate any one of eight totally 
distinct causes of action! He then goes on to say—“ The pleadings 
in cases where it might be expected that the greatest particularity 
would be given to the statement, actions upon torts to the person, 
are somewhat, but for the most part not remarkably, more definite 
and precise in their description.” Truly, not much! Would our 
readers like to see what an ordinary declaration for assault is? Let 
them bear in mind that almost the same form of words would be used 
whether the assault consisted in the lifting a finger, or the pummelling 
the plaintiff almost to death :— 

** John Brown complains of William Smith, being in the custody of 
the marshal of the Marshalsea of our lord the now king, before the 
king himself, of a plea of trespass. For that * the said William, on 
the first day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-eight, with force and arms, assaulted the said 
John, to wit; at Westminster, in the county of Middlesex, and’ then 
dud there, with a certain stick, and with his fists, gave and°struck the 
said John a great many violent blows and strokeson and about} his 
head, face, breast, back, shoulders, arms, legs, and divers ‘other parts - 
of his bedy ; and also, then and there, with great force and ‘violence; 
shook and pulled about him the said John, and ecast:and threw him 
the said John down to and upon the ground, and then and ‘there vio- 
lently kicked the said John, and gave and struck him @ @reat miuity 
other blows and strokes; and also, then and ‘there, with great force 
and violence, rent, tore, and damaged the clothes and wearing ap- 
parel, to wit, one coat, one waistcoat, one pair of breeches, ‘one cravat, 
one shirt, one pair of stockings, and one hat, of the said John, of great 
value, to wit, of the value of 50/,, which he the said John then’ and 
there wore and was clothed with. By means of which ‘said several 
premises, he the said John was then and there greatly hurt,’ bruised, 
and wounded, and became and was sick, sore, lame, and disordered, 
and so, remained and continued for a long space of time; >to wit ‘hi-'' 
therto, during all which time he the said: John: thereby suffered and" 
underwent great pain, and was hindered and prevented from perform’ 
ing and transacting his necessary affairs and business, by ‘him np 

"e ‘. ; ; Sis Pity ducal s ‘S oft Dro 

* We must here just mention, to exemplify what we said aboutforms of aetion):« 
that, in most other descriptions of action than trespass, the word whereas is added after 
For that: but in trespass this would be “ bad on special demurrer ;"%-which means, 
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that,time ta, -bé, performed: and: transacted 5> and’ also, ‘thereby he! thé 
said, John was foreed and-obligedcto, and «did necessarily, pay, lay ou, 
and. expend, a5large sum/of:imoney, to wit, the 'isunof 502 of) lawful 
money of Great} Britain, in-and about endeavouring to beeured of the 
bruises, wounds, sicknessjoséreness, lameness, and disorder aforesaid; 
occasioned as aforesaid, to wit, at Westminster aforesaid, in the: county 
aforesaid, ,,.Amd,.other wrongs to the said John then ‘and there did, 
against-the peace of our said lord the king, and to the damage of 
said John of 500/., and: therefore he. brings his suit.”’ . em 
Really, the Pleader’s Guide * cannot be said to caricature this): 
i The pleadings state—that John-a-Gull, tan 
Of envy, wrath, and malice, full, 
With swords, knives, sticks, stones, fist, and bludgeon, 
Beat, bruised, and wounded John-a-Gudgeon, ’ 
First count’s ‘ for that’ with divers jugs, 
To wit, twelve pots, twelve cups, twelve mugs, 
Of certain vulgar drink, called toddy, 
Said Gull did sluice ‘said Gudgeon’s body; 
The second count’s for other toddy 
Cast, flung, or hurl’d, on Gudgeon’s body ; 
To wit, his gold-laced hat and hair on, 
And clothes which he had then and there on; 
To wit, twelve jackets, twelve surtouts, 
Twelve pantaloons, twelve pairof boots, 
Which did thereby much discompose 
Said Gudgeon’s mouth, eyes, ears, and nose, 
Back, belly, neck, thighs, feet, aid toes ; 
By whieh, and other wrongs unheard of, b jard 
os His clothes were spoil’d, and life despair’d of, , bas borbew 
Were,it not for the one'being in prose ‘and: the’ other ‘iw verse, ‘it’ 
would be very difficult. to! say which was. the parody, and’ which the: 
real pleading, And this, it is to be recollected, so far from being: sins” 
eled.out.as an extravagant instance, is really one of those declarations | 
by. which much more of the real subject at issue can be discovered than 
in the great majority of instances. And yet, what disgraceful jargon 
is this!--what. tautology—what inversions—what repetitions ~what 
barbarous phraseology—what absolute nonsense—are condensed into 
this, brief document! Why should such preposterous stuff be’kept' up 
at this, time.of day? What possible reason can’ there be why ’the 
plaintiff should not state the real facts of his complaint simply arid 
straight forwardly, in the language used at the present time? ‘Is'a 
end, answered by keeping up this outrageous dialect, except that'of 
putting money into the pockets of professional men?’ ‘The real facts 
of the ease are ‘totally lost.in this heap of rubbish; and an abundance | 
of poistts.of nicety are created,' the least: slip regarding which gives’ 
rise‘to, endless;discussions, and, perhaps, puts the plaintiff ‘under’the’ 
neeessity.of absolutely recornmencing his suit. He inserts *twhereas,” | 
—or:he ‘omits to say that: the ‘assault was’ committed! “with 


’ 


P 
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to the throne of Otaheite, the unhappy plaintiff is * turned round,” 
and left in statu quo, with the slight exception of having to pay two 
furiously long bills of costs! We confess it is, and ‘always has been, 
totally beyond our powers of comprehension to define why, in matters 
of law, as in other matters of business, language should not be used 
which is comprehensible, and capable of conveying the subject under 
question. Just conceive a merchant or a banker writing a letter: of 
advice, mutatis mutandis, in the style of a declaration at law !—~And 
why should public justice be made less intelligible than private busi. 
ness? As matters are conducted at present, our system of jurispro- 
dence would really seem to have adopted Talleyrand’s doctrine, that 
speech was given to man for the concealment of his thoughts. 

“ Of the circumstances,” says Mr. Brougham, “ peculiar to the trans- 
action, the pleadings tell the defendant nothing—they tell the counsel 
nothing—they tell the judge nothing. It may be said that the defend- 
ant must know the cause of action himself; but that does not always 
follow, especially if (which may be presumed barely possible, though 
it seems never to be thought so) the allegations are groundless. There 
is, however, one person who must know the cause of action, and that 
is the plaintiff. He ought, for the satisfaction of all concerned, to 
state it distinctly.” Truly, we think so. 

The declaration being filed, the defendant has to put in his answer 
to it. This answer is called his plea; and here again, technicalities 
spring up to impede, if not to frustrate, the due course of justice. 
The manner, however, of the most usual and most objectionable 
technicality, in this part of the proceedings, is of a nature opposite to 
that we have been complaining of in the declaration. | If the plaintiff 
wraps up his meaning in a mass of absurd jargon, the defendant 
conceals his, by confining himself to the most terse and laconic 
defence. In every form of action there is a plea: which. bears the 
name of the general issue; as, in assumpsit, where the gist of the 
action is, that the defendant wndertook to do such and such things,— 
generally, to pay such and such sums of money-—the general issue is 
non assumpsit; meaning that the defendant never undertook to do 
any such thing. In trespass, where the defendant is accused of 
doing certain wrongs to the plaintiff, the general issue is, not guilty ; 
and soon. ‘This, at first sight, seems very plausible, and is all very 
well where it is the defendant's intention fairly to prove that he never 
did make this promise, or commit that wrong. But under this plea, 
he is allowed to prove all manner of different things, of which the 
plaintiff can have, from the plea at least, no sort of knowledge. Mr. 
Brougham gives several very striking instances of the vagueness 
atid injustice of this proceeding :—* In the indebitatus assumpsit, from 
which I took my first example, the general issue is non assumpsit. 
Now, under that plea, no less than eight different defences may be 
set up; as, for instance, a denial of the contract, payment, usury; 
gaming, infancy, coverture, accord and satisfaction, release.’ All these 
defences are entirely different, and yet they are all stated) im: the self- 
same words. So, too, in the action of trover; take»our former 'case 
of the gun, (an action of trover for the recovery of a -or rather 
of its value): the defendant, under the plea of fot. » thay set up 
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as a defence, that he is.a gamekeeper, and took it) by virtue of the 
statute of Charles II. ;* or that he had.a lien upon it as.a carrier, for 
his general balance, and had, therefore, a right to detain it;.or.a 
particular lien for work done upon it; or that he had received it asa 
deposit, and was entitled to keep it; or that he took it for toll,t or 
detained it till passage money due by its owner were paid;{ or the 
reward due for saving it from shipwreck were given.§ Any of these 
defences may be concealed under the plea of not guilty, without the 
possibility of the plaintiff discovering which it is that his adversary 
means to set up; so that every body will, [ think, agree with me, 
that if the count teaches the court and opposite party little, the plea 
teaches them not a whit more.” 

Whether this mode of proceeding causes adherence to the following 
maxim, or not, we leave our readers to judge. Mr. Brougham says, 
“the plaintiff ought to tell the defendant the real nature of his 
complaint, and the defendant ought to make him equally acquainted 
with the mature of his answers.” ‘This would seem to be a gross 
truism, were it not, that the practice is, as we have shewn our readers, 
for the plaintiff and the defendant to conceal from each other, as much 
as possible, every particular of what will be brought forward in court 
on the day of trial. If, on the contrary, the rule of simple sense and 
justice above given, were adhered to, ‘‘ perjury,” as Mr, Brougham 
most justly observes, “ would not so often be committed; every thing 
intended to be proved, would be stated on each side; and the parties, 
knowing the evidence on which the respective statements must. be 
established, would have an opportunity of examining into the 
character of the witnesses, and of procuring the best evidence to 
elucidate the point. At present, the mystery of pleading leaves them 
in doubt ; and the vague and indistinct statements on the record, 
unaccompanied by other information, open a door to the entrance of 
falsehood in the witnesses, far wider than any you could open, by 
enabling them to get up proofs in answer to those expected from 
the opposite side. Whenever the parties fight each other by 
trick on the record, in the first instance, fencing to evade telling their 
grounds of contention, they renew the fight afterwards by perjury in 
court. 

Again, nothing can be more arbitrary and vague, than the rules as 
to what may and what may not be given in evidence under the 
general issue. In some forms of action, far more liberty is given to 
the defendant in this respect than in others; for instance, (and here 
the old evil of forms of action again comes across us,) in case, far 
more may be given in evidence under the general issue than. in 
trespass~-and we have already shewn how closely those two de- 
scriptions of action trench upon one another. Lord. Mansfield has 
given a very subtle dictum on this point, viz. that actions of trespass 
ave stricti juris; while actions on the case are “founded upon the 
mere justice and conscience of the plaintiff’s case,” and therefore, 
matters need not be pleaded specially in this last, which, must be: in 
the former. Are not these subtleties pitiable ? Is not the fair—rthe 

|} 5 MSH 22,23 Car. Dawe’ add Walter in Ball, NVP.4808 oy on) | 
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namely, wliere it is tlea that the discrepancy has deceived the party ; 
but ‘this, a¢ he justly adds, scarcely’ happens once in a thousand 
times. megs a Bet : 
We will now suppose issue joined, and the case to be bibs, Pe for 
trial. But, before we consider the trial itself, we must inform our 
readers that they must not think that the parties have thus far, as 
easily a8 the proceedings which, only, we have detailed would bring 
them. The numberless petty regulations of the court, every one of 
which it is necessary to act on up to the letter, to carry a cause for- 
ward, are a source of some delay, and extreme and most unjustly exacted 
expense. Special pleas are required to be signed by counsel—a mere 
form, for his clerk generally does it for him—or sometimes, ‘as Mr. 
Brougham observes, the atforney’s clerk, who pockets the fee. Still 
the fee is paid by the defendant, who also has to pay for a motion 
“ to plead several matters,” if he desire to plead more than the general 
issne. Our lay readers, perhaps, will scarcely believe that, up to the 
reign of Anne, a defendant could plead only one plea, though fifty 
might be necessary for his defence. In that reign. ‘a statute was 
passed, giving him the liberty to “ plead several matters,” the leave of 
the court being first asked and had; and it is to obtain this leave 
that the motion we have alluded to is made. But this, as well as all 
other motions granted as matters of course, is nothing more than a 
tax upon the parties for the benefit of the legal practitioners. Those 
things, which are granted as matters of course, ought to be taken as 
matters of course, without the expense and delay of an application. It 
is beside our purpose to go into the dry details of all the petty forms 
and fat fees, through which a case has to work its way to trial; but 
whenever (and we hope to Heaven a measure so cryingly called for 
will not be long delayed,) whenever an inquiry takes place into the 
constitution and practice of our courts, we trust this whole class of 
annoyances and evils will be swept away. — A doe i | 
Let us now suppose the case called on, and the jury sworn. And 
nere, we must make a few observations on the subject of juries, which, 
though we perhaps can scarcely in this place argue the point we are 
abot to mention as fully as it deserves, will, nevertheless, at least 
serve to set forth our doctrine for consideration. We perfectly agree 
with Mr. Brougham, when he says that he considers tthe method « of 
juties'd most wholesome, wise, and almost perfect invention for the 
purpose of judicial inguiry.” We go along with iat Ber ea the 
patiegyric which he passes upon the superiority of this mod of trial, 
to any which could be’ framed to be conducted by the je e alone. 
But, we confess, we think there is one alteration in the n ode in whi 
juries’ act in our courts, which would prove a very great amen 
we allude to the verdict of the majority being receiv 
quiring wnanimity. ‘In the cases in whic the $b it a 
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this, rita Sy majority to return a verdict would prevent.,, We do 
not Wish to use hard words—undoubtedly not towards juries, whose 
pata we Value so highly—but we have no sort of doubt that, in 
difficult cases, jurymen give in, not from conviction, but from weariness 
—not from having their, opinion changed by argument, but from wish- 
ing to get free from the irksome and most disagreeable situation of a 
jury shut up to consult. The absurd barbarisms, in the shape of 
restrictions upon juries so placed, might certainly be done away at 
once} and, indeed, it is seandalous they should be still in existence 
now ,—buit even supposing that juries were allowed moderate refresh- 
ment and proper warmth, still the confinement would be unavoidable ; 
and many @ man gets wearied out by that, who is totally unconvinced 
by the arguments of his brother jurors. Nay, cases occur very often 
in which, to the end of time, twelve men would never come to the 
same conclusion—and yet juries give verdicts upon them unani 
We deprecate this, because it is tampering with an oath—and so deeply 
do we venerate the sanctity of that engagement, that we look with a 
dread, almost approaching to horror, upon anything that tends to its 
infringement... The habit into which juries had got, some few years 
back, of returning verdicts of thefts, in a dwelling-house, to the amount 
of 39s. to avoid conviction for the capital offence—when the goods 
stolen were beyond question worth double or treble the sum—this 
habit, we say, of merciful perjury, always appeared to us one of the 
worst of the many bad consequences of that sanguinary law.* | When 
od ew once begins to ames with his oath, from an amiable motive, 
he has violated the great obligation of truth—and the spotless purity 
of his conscience can never be restored. He ceases to shudder at the 
thought of taking an oath falsely—he has already done so—at least he 
has violated ah oath; though it was taken, probably, with the firm, 
and solemn intention of adhering to it to the letter. The hackneyed 
proverb of le premier pas—hackneyed, as all hackneyed aphorisms 
are, on account of its striking truth—is applicable here also. ‘That 
man is @ perjured one, from whatever motive he became so—and 
from that consciousness he never can shake himself free, 

And thus with juries, who are compelled to give an unanimous ver- 
dict, or none at all... The extreme por ge of this latter occurrence 
tends, we think, to prove how constantly the weakest give up; their 
opinion, from mere weariness and incapacity to do batile in in its sup 
Our readers, perhaps, may most of them SOE tiene te 6. ury, 
nothing ever should induce me to give a verdict contrary to my be- 
lief ;’ but they are to. recollect that of all degrees of intellec- 
tual pe eth dp strength—short of abeniuke te imbecility or or decrepitude: ; 
—are called upon to serye ypon uries. There is the sensible man, , 
and the silly man—the vain, loud, bustli ma ane He per retiring, , 
weak one—men well lepers men ‘lightly informed, and. men not, 
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se and intricate cases, they will all come to, the io 
Som the same premises ? The thing is manifestly, a, -impossibi- 
lity. What, then, happens ?—Why, when they retire,—the: inyalid, 
the proud man, the silent man, the man who has not the, gia 
tongue to make clear those ideas which are perfectly clea) to himself, 
—these men, whose resistance is not much more than, passive at first, 
ultimately give up their judgment to the arguments_ the activity. 
their louder-voiced and stronger-nerved brethren, , . Whi these latter 
disagree, as of course must occasionally occur, we. confess) we. haye.ng 
idea how the matter is settled. We conclude it. must.then depend 
upon which has the stronger stomach, and can bear, starvation best,.,, 
Now, to counteract this evil—and surely there, can.scancely.be » 
greater than inducing our jurymen to tamper with. their oaths—we 
would suggest the same method of decision as_ is used in this country 
on almost every other occasion—namely, by majority. .We are quite 
aware that there would be a strong popular feeling against. this 
change—that the people are disposed to think that a verdict. more. to 
be relied on is givén by the whole than by a part: but, to say nothing 
on the rationale of the matter—on which we must be itted to 
say we have never heard any argument against our position,-—to say 
nothing of this, the fact is, that the verdict is the verdict of a majority 
now—and that the minority only give up their opinion against their 
oath, instead of retaining their opinion with it. . We have. heard it 
said, that it would be a cruel thing to take away a man’s life, upon \4 
bare majority of one out of thirteen—for of course, in case of, the 
alteration, the number of the jury must be made uneven:;-—if by this, is 
meant, that there ought to be more than seven men unanimous before 
we inflict death upon a fellow-creature, there would be (though wé 
do not at all agree in the fact) some principle of sense in..the,argue 
ment. But this would be easily obviated, by raising, the .number,of 
the jury to one of which the mere majority would be .considered »saffi- 
cient satisfactorily to decide any question which may be. before (thems 
We confess, we ourselves consider a majority of seven over’ six, quité 
enough to decide any thing: but if fifteen, or seventeen,’ should/be 
considered a more satisfactory gross number, there.is no sort.of 
reason, that we know, why the jury should not consist,of that... «+ 
One minor regulation—once the most proper number was fixed 
would tend greatly to prevent the murmurs, which probably would: at 
first follow a change, against verdicts of only the majority. . Let. the 
verdict be given in by the foreman as the verdict .of. the jury, without 
any mention being made of whether or not it was unanimous, or iff 
what proportion carried—and let every juryman be sworn .to, keep 
secret the vote of himself and of all. wy eI 
We are quite aware that a change like this—a : 
rating change in one of the most valued of our insti | ) 
the most ‘patient and deep consideration. It is not incidea- 
tally that it can be discussed as it deserves—but it came naturally,im 
our path to say thus much on the subject, and we should, we fear, b@ 
running completely into episode if we were to say mo urn 
The trial is opened by the plaintiff’s oo e : 
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to the jury. Mr. Brougham seems to carry this doctrine to the 
utmost extent, short of admitting the parties themselves; but. we 
would not stop even there. First, because there are many instances in 
which refusing to admit the evidence of a plaintiff, is a virtual denial 
of all redress. We will suppose a case:—A person has packed a 
trunk, into which he has put a great number of valuables; he sends 
it by a carrier, who loses it under circumstances which render him, 
beyond doubt, legally liable for its value: in this case, who is to 
prove the contents of the trunk? No one can do so but the plaintiff— 
his evidence is not admitted—he must put up with his loss. Secondly, 
the rule of law is anomalous to the last degree. Not only do we, as 
Mr. Brougham says, “ refuse to allow a party in a cause to be 
examined before a jury, when we allow him to swear in his own 
behalf in our Courts of Equity, in our Ecclesiastical Courts, and even 
in the mass of business decided by common law judges on affidavit,” but 
we allow prosecutors, in cases where every feeling exists that can tend 
to influence a man, except that of mere pecuniary interest, to be sworn 
and give his evidence in his own behalf. A prosecutor, in an indict- 
ment for assault, is admitted without a word—and there can scarcely 
be a case in which a man is more likely to be violently irritated than 
in this;—and we quite agree with Mr. Brougham, “‘ that there is more 
risk of rash swearing than of actual perjury.” But we think that this 
evil would be counterbalanced by the admirable mode in which 
evidence is taken in courts of law: after so much finding fault, we 
are delighted to be able to give unreserved commendation to our mode 
of vivd-voce examination. The witness stands in a conspicuous place, 
before the jury and the whole court and auditory—he is examined by 
the counsel on the side for which he appears—he is cross-examined 
by the adversary—he is re-examined, if anything arises on the cross- 
examination which seems to need it—and the judge and the jury may 
put any question to him they please. Now if, throughout all this, he 
stick to a falsehood without detection, he must be a very skilful and a 
very hardened villain indeed. And yet, while you refuse to admit a 
party to a suit to undergo this ordeal, you will receive his affidavit on 
collateral points—a statement in writing, namely, made in private and 
at leisure, and without any cross-examination at all. Such confidence, 
indeed, have we in truth being elicited by vivd-voce examination in 
court, that we would in all cases admit all witnesses, and leave it to 
the jury to judge of whether or not they spoke truly. _ . 
Mr. Brougham, in his remarks upon the trial of the cause, 

what he calls ‘an amendment of a minor kind, but of very ¢ : 
ble importance. It would be advantageous to have a sworn short- 


' hand writer in every nisi prius case. Those who attend our courts of 


nisi prius are aware how sorely the judge is hampered, and his atten- 
tion diverted from more important considerations, by being obliged to 
take such full notes of the evidence. This is necessary 


because the only record of the facts of the case is to be found in his 
notes. Now the judge is often a slow writer, and, in this respect, men 
differ so much, that one judge will try three or four causes while 


another will dispose of only one ; and one will impede.a Fit a ss-eX 
tion so as to render it quite ineffectual, while another } never inter 
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rupt it at all. It happens, likewise, that a judge may be an incorrect 
taker of notes, which not unfrequently leads him to an incorrect de- 
cision, at least to an incorrect report of the case when a new trial is 
moved for. No judges ever write short hand, and for no other reason, 
than that their notes may have to be read by another, if the record 
comes not out of their own court. My honourable friend, the member 
for Durham, (Mr. Michael Angelo Taylor,) whose suggestions have 
ever been found most beneficial to judicial proceedings, introduced the 
great improvement of short-hand writers in our committees, and 
abridged the delay and expense of those inquiries incalculably. I 
would have them, if introduced into our courts, take full notes of the 
eee iy ie at the same time I would not hold their notes as con- 
clusive ; they might be subject to the correction of the judge on any 
important matter misapprehended : for he, of course, would take his 
own note, but only of the principal and the more delicate things, likel 
to be misunderstood by one ignorant of law. He would soon fin 
where he could trust the short-hand writer and where not; he would 
be relieved from much labour merely mechanical, and left free to re- 
gard all the bearings of the case, and to take a commanding view of 
it, so as to bring on a more speedy decision of its merits.” 

We will now suppose the trial to be over, a verdict obtained for the 
plaintiff, and judgment pronounced. Then comes the execution—and 
in this we must again borrow Mr. Brougham’s words—for we feel we 
could add nothing of our own; and we agree thoroughly with every 
thing he says on the subject :— 

*« In this most important branch of the law, which may be emphatically 
called the law of debtor and creditor, I feel perfectly justified in declaring 
our system to be the very worst in Europe, departing the most widely 
from the principles which ought to regulate a creditor’s recourse against 
his debtor. Those principles are abundantly plain. In ype corse as, 
before the debt has been proved, the person and property of the party 
charged should be free from all process not necessary to prevent eva- 
sion ; so, after judgment, ought the utmost latitude be given to obtain 
satisfaction from all the defendant’s property whatever—land, 
money, and debts—for to himself they no longer belong. To allow 
any distinction between one kind of property and another seems the 
height of injustice. No consistent reasoner can maintain the propriety 
of exempting land more than chattels ; no honest debtor can claim the 
privilege which he waived when he contracted the debt. In the case 
of a person deceased, all kinds of debts and all creditors should come 
in equally upon an insolvent estate ; and preference only be given to a 

or other lien. The chattel itself sued for should be returned, 
and only given where it has been lost. The person of thé 
debtor should not be taken in execution, unless there is either a wilful 
concealment of property, or there has been criminal or grossly - 
dent conduct in ing the debt; for the two objects should be 


contracting 
kept carefully distinct, of what is done to satisfy the creditor, and what 
is done to punish the debtor. , the former should obtain his 
satisfaction as speedily as may be, and as i for the latter as 
is consistent with the creditor’s security. How does our law 
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depart from these obvious and: natural principles, by dint of refine 
ments, blunders, and openly avowed injustice! __ 

«« First of all, there are only two actions for recovery of chattels, jn 
which we are expected to give the thing specifically sued for, replevin 
and detinue; yet in neither can the party compel a delivery in kind ; 
and detinue is besides useless, because the defendant may wage his 
law. In all others the claim is avowedly for damages only, A horse 
is taken from me, and I sue for it; yet I only obtain damages for its 
detention: but suppose I want the horse and not the money, the law 
will not aid me; nay, it will give me not a farthing in consideration of 
being thus compelled to part with it; I only receive what it would 
fetch in the market if I chose to sell it. Equity and common law dif- 
fer widely here: the former always performs in specie ; the latter looks 
to damages only; unless, indeed, where it is inconsistent with itself, 
as in the summary process to make parties perform awards, and attor- 
nies and other officers of the courts deliver up deeds, and pay monies, 
by means of attachment. But all these defects are comparatively 
trifling, and rather absurd in principle, than of extensive injury in 
practice. What is quite substantial, and of hourly occurrence, is the 
frustration of a creditor after he has obtained judgment, and taken out 
execution. His debtor has a landed estate; if it be a copyhold, the 
creditor cannot touch it any way whatever; if it be a freehold, he 
may take half by elegit, and receive the rents and profits, but no 
more, in the lifetime of his debtor. ‘The debt for which he has 
received judgment may be such that the rent of the land. will 
not even keep down the interest; still he can take nothing more ; 
he cannot turn the land into money ;—so that, when a man 
sues for a thing detained unlawfully, you give him money which 
he does not ask; and when he asks for money by suing for a 
debt, you give him land which he does not want. But if his debtor 
dies before judgment can be obtained, unless the debt is on bond, he 
has no remedy at all against auy kind of real property of any tenure ; 
nay, though his money, borrowed on note or bill, has been laid out in 
raring et the debtor’s heir takes that land wholly discharged of 
the debt. 

“But not only is land thus sacred from all effectual process of 
creditors, unless the debtor be a trader; the great bulk of most men’s 
personal property is equally beyond reach of the law. Stock in the 
public funds—debts due in any manner of way—nay, bank notes, and 
even money—are alike protected. I may owe a hundred thousand 
pounds in any way, and judgment may have passed against me over 
and over again; if I have privilege of Parliament, live in a furnished 
house or hotel, and use hired carriages and horses, I may have an. 
income from stock or money lent, of twenty thousand a-year, and defy 
the utmost efforts of the law; or if I have not privilege, I may live 
abroad, or within the rules, (as some actually do,) and laugh at all 
the courts and all the creditors in the country. So absurd are our 
rules in this respect, that if I have borrowed a thousand potinds, and the: 
creditor has obtained judgment, the sheriff’s officer pa a ) 







upon my personalty, may come into my room and take 
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desk; but if he sees the identical thousand pounds lying there, he 
must leave it—he touches it at his peril :—‘ For this quaint reason,’ 
says Lord Mansfield, ‘ because money cannot be sold, and you are 
required by the writ to take your debt out of the produce of goods sold.’ 
It is true, that great judge, whose merits as a lawyer were never 
underrated, except by persons jealous of his superior fame, or igno- 
rant of the law, (among whom was a writer much admired in his day, 
but of very questionable purity, and certainly no lawyer,) leaned to a 
contrary construction of the creditor’s powers, and might have some- 
what irregularly introduced it. But Lord Ellenborough afterwards 
denounced such attempts as perilous. innovations on the fundamental 
principles of our jurisprudence *; and the law is now settled on this 
point.” 

We shall not, at present, enter fully into the question of appeals 
from judgment recovered, to the Courts of Error. But we will say, 
that we thoroughly go along with Mr. Brougham, in thinking that 
they are generally had recourse to for the purposes of delay; and-that, 
therefore, it would be a wholesome rule if the party obtaining judg- 
ment should’ immediately have possession or execution, as the case 
might be, upon giving full security for restitution, in the event of the 
sentence of the court below being reversed. This would greatly tend 
to checking frivolous appeals, the advantage sought by delay being no 
longer to be gained. 

e now come to costs—a most momentous part of the question ; 
for all this trouble, annoyance, delay, vexation, and, perhaps, injustice, 
are most abundantly to be paid for. Aye, even the party who gains 
his suit with costs, has a very large proportion of costs to pay himself, 
which he cannot recover from his adversary. So undoubted, indeed, 
is this, that Mr. Brougham only repeats what has been said by all 
the honest men in the profession for years, that he could not conscien- 
tiously advise any person, either to bring, or to defend if brought, an 
action for twenty, or even thirty pounds. No—it is beyond question 
true, that gaining your cause would be to you a source of expense far 
more ‘than the amount at issue. We have thrown out some hints how 
the costs might be, in some.measure reduced; viz., by abolishing 
many of the tedious and expensive parts of the process, which literally 
answer no end on earth, but that of putting money into the pockets of 
counsel and solicitors. But, besides this, there can be no question 
that the costs are taxed with a rigidity far beyond what justice de- 
mands or should permit, How is it that the phrase has become known 
in our own courts; of “‘ costs as between attorney and client,” if the 
costs allowed were those which, without undue extravagance, had 
been paid. Let a fair medium be taken; on the one hand do not 
encourage fantastic and extravagant expense ;—but, on the other, 
that which every legal person knows must be laid out upon the suit, 
to conduct it with any chance of oe should be reimbursed 
to the who gains the question of costs. 

5 ak: Bulanflcacaghee’. the history of an Action of Law, from 
the beginning to the end. In so doing, we have trespassed much 


* Knight v, Criddle, 9 East, 48. 
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further than we intended or expected, upon the patience of our readers 
—and yet our desire to avoid prolixity has caused us to perform our 
task in a manner much more imperfect than we could desire.— 
From what we have done, however, the reader may form a tolerable 
general judgment of the progress of a suit; and if, at almost every 
step, we have had occasion to exclaim against the existing practice, 
and to cry out for amendment—we trust we have given sufficient 
reasons to show that we have done so, not from a captious spirit of 
fault-finding, or a rash desire of innovation, but from our not 
wilfully shutting our eyes to the claims of reason, and from an intense 
love of the interests of justice. To be told, in the midst of the 
absurdities and wickednesses which we have pointed out at every step 
of the commonest action to recover a debt due, that these regulations 
were framed by “ the wisdom of our ancestors,” and that it is, 
therefore, all but sacriligious to break through them, is a piece of 
perverse and mischievous niaiserie, which would excite our bile with 
our contempt, were it not that, thank heaven! its utterers are growing 
fewer and fewer every day. It is true, the measures gained by 
Mr. Brougham’s motion are but scanty and insignificant in com- 
parison with those which he proposed * ; but it is always a great step 
to have actually carried, in Parliament, any real step towards reform; 
for we trust the proverb we have already quoted may be true in this 
instance also,—that the first step will have got over all the real 
difficulty. The advocates for retrogression—for not moving while 
everything advances around us is to retrograde—are fast declining in 
this country; some are sinking into old age, and others into their graves; 
and be their prejudices and their errors buried with them! They 
were bred at a time when innovation, carried to excess, shook society 
to its centre ; and, however every circumstance may have changed, they 
have dreaded its name instinctively ever since. But now, we hail 
with joy the spirit of improvement, qualified and guided by learning 
and prudence, which is so fast and so generally making its way 
amongst us ; and which, we hope and believe, will, in a steady, if 
not very rapid, progression, lead us on to the amelioration of such of 
our institutions as may be bad, to the restoration of those which are 
decayed, and to the general addition of strength, harmony, and 
beauty to them all. 


* The resolution he originally moved, was, “ that an humble address be presented to his 
Majesty, praying that he will be graciously pleased to issue a commission for inquiring 
into the defects occasioned by time and otherwise in the laws of this realm, and into the 
measures necessary for removing the same.” That ultimately carried, was, “that an 
humble address be presented to his Majesty, respectfully requesting that his Majesty 
may be pleased to take such measures as may seem most ient for the purpose of 
causing due inquiry to be made into the origin, progress, and termination of actions in 
the superior Courts of Common Law in this country, and matters connected therewith ; 
and into the state of the law regarding the transfer of real property.’ 
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Mr. HUNT IN PARIS. 


Mr. Hunt has addressed the following letter to the Morning Herald :-—~ 
“* Meurice’s Hotel, Paris, May 16. 


«“ Having seen by the London Papers that green peas sell for three 
guineas a quart in Covent Garden market, I am induced to make a 
few observations, for the information of your readers, relative to the 
price of vegetables in Paris, compared with those of London, We 

ve, ten days ago, 2s. 6d. for a quart of green peas ; they now sell for 
ls. 6d. a full quart ; they are in great abundance at every table where 
the price of the dinner is 2s. 6d. per head. We can purchase here as 
much asparagus, of the finest quality, for 2s. 6d. (enough for six per- 
sons) as would cost 18s. in Covent Garden; there is also a great 
abundance of French-beans, at an equally moderate price, and very fine 
strawberries for 1s. 8d. a pottle. I landed at Dieppe from Brighton 
on Sunday morning, the 4th inst. ; and it being the first time in my life 
that I ever set foot on any other than that of British ground, you may 
easily conceive that I was not a little surprised to see the whole of the 
shops open, a very large fish-market, and every one employed the same 
as on what we call, in England, a working day. Red mullet 3d. each; 
and a John Dory (8lbs.) for 3s. 4d. We started at ten o'clock (having 
found excellent accommodation at Taylor's English Hotel) in the dili- 
gence for Rouen, a distance of forty miles, which we accomplished in 
four hours, to my great astonishment, some part of the way, being 
drawn by nine Norman horses, apparently as powerful as Barclay and 
Perkins’s dray-horses, but as active as our best hacks. I was particu- 
larly interested, as a farmer, in travelling through Normandy, the 
whole of which is beautifully cultivated; in fact, there was not an acre 
within sight of the road but was cultivated; and, what will be thought 
more extraordinary by the English farmer, not an acre without a crop 
on it, or in the progress of being sown. This can only be accounted 
for from the absence of tithes. 'The whole of the way to Paris We tra- 
velled between a double avenue of beautiful apple trees, in full blossom. 
I can confidently affirm that I have seen more slovenly farming in one 
parish in England, than I saw in travelling 140 miles in France. I 
find the labourers in towns get about 2s. a day for their labour, and all 
agricultural labourers get 5s. a week, and all their board and lodging ; 
thus they are placed in a similar situation to that of the very best farm- 
ing labourers in England before the war to put down liberty in France, 
and to prevent a reform in the parliament of England. I have been in 
France twelve days, remaining in Dieppe, Rouen, St. Germain’s, and 
Paris ; in this time I have only seen one drunken person. In all the 
towns and cities trade appears to be in a prosperous state. There are 
more shops shut up in one street in London, than there are in Paris, 
Rouen, St, Germain’s, and Dieppe ; and such is the difficulty to obtain 
a shop in a good situation in that 400/. a year is asked for a 
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single room of eighteen feet square, without an inch of outlet. I have 
only time to say that Paris is a delightful place, the’ best hotels being 
about the same price as those of London. i Me & 2 
oo BH. Honr.” 


Now, of all things in the world, the most unprofitable, I take it, is 
talking politics or questions which can never be decided and) there: | 
fore, I pass by Mr. Hunt’s notice of wars against freedom. Waiving 
altogether all discussion as to what might, or might not, have been the 
consequence, if there had been no war, or if the war had takewan- 
other turn, I have a few words to say on Paris as itis. ~ ) 

There are two classes of English travellers, whom, for want of better; 
I may call the John Bull Allegro, and the John Bull Penseroso. The 
latter is our natural habit. We love to growl—it is in vain to deny it. 
We travel from Dan to Beersheba, and find every thing barren.. The 
journey stirs our bile, and we pour it forth on our return in a most Smel- 
fungus fashion. Our insularity, and the comfortable state of war with 
our neighbours in which we have contrived to keep ourselves for nearly 
two-thirds of every century, have given us no very favourable idea of 
foreigners: and, let us conceal it as we can—let us laugh at it as a 
prejudice of the lower classes—a thing quite unworthy of the attention 
of gentlemen and philosophers—the persuasion that an Englishman 
can beat any three foreigners (I beg pardon any three d——d foreign- 
ers, for that is the classic phrase) is believed, in a degree, by the whole 
nation. 

But action and re-action, say the Newtonians, are equal and contra- 
ry; and, accordingly, the John Bull Allegro goes to the continent 
determined to see no blemish. It is vulgar—it is low—it is prejudice 
— it is illiberal to imagine that anything English is better than itscor- 
responding article in France. In his face you see legibly written, 
““ Depend upon it, my dear Sir, all you have heard about'these matters 
is a mistake—all wrong, Sir,—I beg to explain, &¢. &.”' Even here, 
however, the national humour breaks out, and praise cannot be accorded 
to a foreign country without indulging in a grumble upon our own. Hunt 
is evidently of the Allegro class—and on being let loose in France for 


the first time shews himself superior to prejudice, by panegyrising every © 


thing he finds there. | 

Now, I lay this down as an axiom, that nobody (unless he ‘is an 
archangel, or something of that kind, which is out of the question in’ 
this case), can know what to praise or to blame in any country in 
twelve days. Without travelling beyond our own good city, do we’ 
not hear, with an air of unfeigned compassion, the or the 


censures poured upon London by a newly-caught provincial, in the first © 


fortnight of his arrival, I never knew one of them, no° matter how: 


sharp he was in his own domestic cantred, or no matter how clever'@ 


feliow he fancied himself, that was not decidedly wrong in nime’cases’ 
out of ten, and, im general, very ready to acknowledge the fact after a’ 


twelvemonth’s acquaintance. Those who, to borrow Don Juan's'” 
rhyme, are not struck with London's first appearance, are: im a’ 


different mood when asked about it a year hence ; and those, nd 
admiration was excited at their early visit, are. usually not .a'little)1 
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asbaméd ofthe objects:.om:.which it was fixed, before the sun comes 
back.to t4he-same place in the zodiac.» | 

So is it with Mr. Hunt in France, .'He gets into the country in the 
finest weather, and by the finest road. He travels with a mind de- 
termined not to be prejudiced—that is to say, with the strongest bias 
possible ;: and, atcordingly, he finds what must not a little astonish the 
French themselves. That ten miles an hour has been done on the Dieppe 
road I; do not dispute, but I always found the average even there seven, 
computing as: we doin England, from beginning to the end of the 
journey, /Om the road which we every-day travellers know best—that 
of Calais, the Malle Poste, by far the quickest of the coaches, takes 
twenty-eight hours, regularly, (often thirty or even thirty-two,) to do 
178 miles, which is not more than siz miles an hour. Ina diligence, 
the regular time is thirty-four hours, which in bad weather often ex- 
tends to forty, or not quite 44 miles an hour. Which of our heavics 
can, be’ accused of this snail’s pace? I have been often tempted to 
use old. Jonathan Oldbuck’s splenetic exclamation when entrapped 
into,.these slow-going vehicles, “ diligence, quo’ she! sloth, she 
means.” — Think of the diligence journey from Lyons to Paris, 
oceupying four days and. three nights—eighty-five hours! Why, in 
that,time; we might almost make a circuit round England. Nor let 
any,one-think that the delay I complain of is occasioned by any such 
stoppages as greet us in England—a quarter of an hour being allowed 
for, the, purpose of taking a cup of coffee, and twenty minutes, in 

neral, for the mastication of a dinner which defies description. 

So far for Mr. Hunt’s first fact. ‘I am informed that he canie back 
bythe, Calais, road, and if so, there will be no necessity of my enforc- 
ing these. melancholy truths upon his mind; I venture to say that, 
although the Dover is not by any means the best sample of our roads, 
he felt .the difference between the mianagement of coachee and the 
postillons somewhat. 

As.to his farming, I know little on the subject, being by nature or 
art¢{see Byron and Bowles, I have not time to enter into the dispute at 
full length),a cultivator of Piccadilly; but if Mr. Hunt, instead of 
trusting the report of his eyes, while bowling along, according to his 
own, account, at the rate of ten miles an hour, would take the trouble 
of reading the agricultural reports of France, and contrast them with 
those of England, he will find that our neighbours are, in almost every 
species of cultivation of grain, fifty years behind us; indeed, in any 
country, where, so much attention is paid, and so justly paid to the 
vineyard, such a result .is only to be exp , iy 

The ‘ Gazette de France,’ of the 27th, amuses itself with laughing 
at this letter ;—it calls Mr. Hunt ‘tle Sterne radical,” and is quite’ 
diverted with the idea that his principal topic of praise should be the 
goodness of the asparagus, and its only costing twenty sous, while the | 
price in Covent-garden market would be fifty francs. vying howevér, 
Mr..Hunt is hard upon us.in this comparison. How the injustice of 


our-wars should affect the seasons it is difficult to say; and we fear’ 
that:the most liberal or the most illibetal of governments will not 
inn an audibeneenere 1, oo hits in eid ee OM 
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I have heard of Hunt’s visit to Paris, which was, I am told, for pur- 
poses of business exclusively. 1 hope that he will succeed so far as to 
give the Parisians some idea of the liquid lustre which calls forth the 
pens of our poets, and the brushes of our wall-chalkers, for really they 
are in the infancy of the science, though they designate the gentlemen 
who officiate for you in that sort in Paris, by the grand title of 
artistes. He will, however, find some difficulty in procuring ivory-black, 
a commodity of prime importance in his business, and one which he 
will not get easily in France; and his radicalism, ifhe imports it to the 
dominions of Charles X., will have full scope for its exercise in the 
custom-house regulations of that country, which appear to have been 
drawn up by the author of “ the Code for ingeniously tormenting.” He 
did very right in stopping at Meurice’s, which is quite an English 
colony—the French call it the canton Anglais, and we are more at 
home there, until we learn the manners of Paris, than anywhere else; 
but its being so decidedly English imposes on young travellers like 
Mr. Hunt. Had he gone to a French hotel,—where no entreaty could 
procure a carpet—where the windows will neither shut nor open— 
where the soap is a fragment of sand-stone—where, if there be a table 
d’héte, the tablecloth is changed once a week, and the napkins once a 
fortnight—where everything is scorching in summer, and freezing in 
winter, and dirty all the year round,—he would not have so far insulted 
the best hotels of London as to compare them with those of Paris. 
Why, Meurice’s is the best of the lot—the very Clarendon of France— 
and yet, in point of accommodation, it does not rise above the Salopian 
or the British. I rather incline to think, also, that Mr. Hunt does not 
exactly know that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, an hotel in 
France means merely a lodging-house. 

From some practice in these matters, I strongly demur as to cheap- 
ness of French living. I am not going to bore you with the details 
of housekeeping, but what has been said in some of the papers is very 
true, that luxuries are cheap, and necessaries dear. On the whole, a 
man of a limited income, say 1000/. a-year, or under, will find that 
his accounts, at the end of the twelve months, are much the same in 
London and Paris. When he gets beyond that sum he cuts a figure 
—a quasi figure—at much smaller expense I admit. The man of 3000/. 
a-year being nobody here, and having it in his power to be somebody 
there. But this is done by not attempting what is voted necessary in 
London. Nobody gives dinners on any thing of an expensive scale— 
and soirées cost nothing. ‘There are no Newmarkets—no clubs—no 
country seats—no hunting-boxes—none of the thousand and one ways 
of getting rid of money which we have invented for relieving us of 
the superfluous metal. If we could persuade ourselves that living if 
London as they live in Paris was the thing, we should find it could be 
done as easily here as there—but that cannot be. 

In the same way, in travelling—a boy gets to Paris, and is much 
astonished to find that he can drink wine—actual wine—for a franc’ 4 
bottle—that champagne under a dozen names, all astonishing to him, 
can sparkle in his glass for from three to eight. Then the fine words— 
—which stare at him in the carte at prices so very moderate, the highest 
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not more than four or five francs, astonish him—and he thinks, with 
indignation, on the guinea dinners of England, where he had only beef, 
and mutton, and soup, and fish, and fowl, and port, and sherry—all 
plain plebeian things, with the most commonplace of names. Here, 
again, I say, live as they do in Paris, and you will find it cheaper here. 
Give up the joint and take to the chop—forswear thick potations, and 
swear by Charles Wright, and the difference will be apparent. In 
point of fact, you pay enormously for the scraps you get in France—a 
pennyworth of cookery costs you tenpence. But then to be sure, as a 
hairdresser once said to me, when I thought he charged me rather too 
much—** But then, Sir, consider the science.’ I acknowledged the 
justice of the appeal. 

I venture to say, that Mr. Hunt never dined in a cabinet particulier 
at Meurice’s, with an ordered dinner, under twenty or thirty francs, 
exclusive of wine. I donot know that he tried the experiment, but if he 
did, I am certain he knows I am right. Ido not know what has made 
me so financial, but I suppose I am infected by Hunt, who is now over- 
hauling the dinner-accounts of the Corporation of London, and attacking 
that venerable body in their tenderest part. I shall, however, say no 
more on such base considerations. I perceive by ‘ Galignani’s 
Messenger,’ which really isa very well-managed paper, and “ quite 
refreshing’ to English peregrinators through Europe, that Mr. Hunt 
was accompanied by Sir Charles Wolseley, who is styled, in that paper, 
an eccentric baronet : I know his politics have been rather eccentric, 
but by general report he is a very gentlemanlike man, who has moved 
in the best society. They say that he assisted at the taking of the 
Bastille ; the fact, however, I understand to be, that he was a boy at 
the time, and looked on from a window, ‘This was indeed assisting 
in the French sense, but not in our’s; the phrase, however, was un- 
lucky, for it had no small weight with the judges when poor Sir 
Charles was sent to prison, and therefore it might as well be ex- 
plained. For my part, however, I do not see why any man should 
be ashamed. of having helped to demolish the Bastille. It was a 

piece of weakness on the part of Louis XVI. to have per- 
mitted its destruction, and something worse than weakness not to 
have rescued poor Launay; but it was, after all, a monument as 
well as an instrument of disgraceful tyranny. 

Even in a letter of twenty lines about France, I should have thought 
it impossible to have omitted the theatres, had not Mr. Hunt done it. 
I shall say a few words to supply the defect. Nobody has filled 
Talma’s throne, and no new rivals are springing up to meet Mars or 
Duchesnois. Malibran is the great attraction of the Italian Opera, 
and she is considerably improved since we heard her, but never can 
be a first-rate singer. The English theatre is very popular and profit- 
able under the government of Abbott, who is a clever fellow, and most 
deservedly: popular with the good people of Paris. You are all 
astonished in London with the success of Miss Smithson, and seem 
half inclined to be angry with the French critics; I had the same 
prejudice, (for such itis) until I saw her. The flattering reception 
which she met with has developed her talents, just as (to talk & la Tom 
Moore) the flower expands its petals under the influence of the genial 
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sun. Her Jane Shore is an admirable performance ; but as T intend, 
hereafier, to be critical on this subject, I stop for the present. You 
will agree with me in one thing, viz. that she is a very fine girl*, and 
that is not to be despised. Liston was not: understood—they voted 
him an ugly old man. Macready was successful only in Virginius— 
and Kean’s reception has been cool enough. ae! 

If Mr. Hunt would be so kind as to look into Dupin’s Statistica} 
Returns, he would not talk about the flourishing state of Paris; as com. 
pared with ours. Trade there is very wretched, and it is a fact, that 
a third of the population die in hospitals, or are buried at the public 
expence. A stranger running through cannot see these things. Mr, 
Hunt’s eye was sharper in discerning the signs of bankruptcy in 
England than in France. 

To bring my rambling article to an end, I must conclude by saying 
that I think Paris is improving in the real comforts of a city—érottoirs 
are becoming established —the lamps are better lighted, and the streets 
are cleaner, yet perfection is very far off. ‘There is——but I cannot go 
farther. See the ‘Gazette de France,’ of the 23d of May, in its 
review of the ‘Promenades d'un cosmopolite dans Paris,’ a curious 
little book. As Englishmen complain sadly of the gens-d’armes now 
and then, perhaps you might wish to see what can be said in favour 
of their employment by this gentleman. Let me entreat you to learn 
it in French; I did not before know that a journey to Epsom was so 
dangerous :— 

“‘ Le cosmopolite parcourt les rues, les promenades, les spectacles, 
tous les établissemens publics et particuliers. II est essentiellement 
ami de l’ordre: aussi, ce qui lui plaft avant tout a Paris, c’est le soin 
que lon y prend de prévenir cette horrible confusion qui trouble et 
dégrade souvent les plus belles réunions dans les pays étrangers au 
ndtre, et quelquefois méme, change en périls et en souffrances des 
rassemblemens ot chaque individu est arrivé pour se réjouir. En 
conséquence, ce qui va scandaliser bien des hommes libres, le cosmo- 
polite n’a aucune aversion pour les commissaires de police, officiers de 
paix, voire méme pour les gendarmes. I] déclare sans detour, car enfin 
chacun a son gofit, qu'il aime beaucoup mieux qu’un arme J'iv- 
vite & prendre la queue a la porte d'un spectacle que d étre coudoyé, 
heurté, meurtri, comme cela lui est arrivé cent fois dans d’autres capi- 
tales et notamment A Londres. S’il est en voiture, il trouve fort bon 
et fort sage de suivre la file, ne fat-ce que pour ne pas voir renouveller 
le spectacle effrayant dont il fut témoin, l’'an dernier méme, aux fa- 
meuses courses d’Epsom, en Angleterre, Quand les prix furent 
limmense multitude de spectateurs voulut retourner a Londres ou 
dans les lieux circonvoisins, qui & pied, qui & cheval, qui en ti 
quien landau. Quelle cohue! quel chaos! En vertu de lag : 
charte, ou du bill des droits, ceinaaet, fester Englishman voulait 
passer le premier. Bétes et gens s’enfourraient péle-méle dans des 
chemins ¢troits, comme le sont ceux du pays. Ce n‘était qu’A coups. 
de poing,& coup de fouet, que le plus robuste obtenait le, pas. sur. 
le plus faible. Pas um seul agent public qui se montrft ‘pour 


* Certes: we al saw, when she wasa third-rate actress here, that’ she was an 
exquisitely formed ~emsaia (91 
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remedier & ce hourvari! Certes, si les Isra¢lites n’avaient pas mis 
plus d’ordre dans le passage de la Mer Rouge, ils n’en seraient jamais 
sortis. Em France, dit, notre auteur, tout ce monde fit rentré chez 
soi. cing ou six heures -plus: tt; personne) n’aurait eu & se plaindre 
dua. bras, ou d'une: jambe.cass¢, d'un’ cheval ¢touffé, d'un essieu 
rompu.. Mais ne pouvoir s'assommer & son aise dans un pays libre, 
est-ce parfait contentement ?” « . : : 
With this,scrap I finish. I hope Mr. Hunt will write hiswhole 
tour, in order that, ! 7 
) , _ When he abroad again will ride, 
I may be there to see. 


P. Q. 





OUR VILLAGE*. 
Miss Mitrorp, (we do not speak of her here as a—tragedian, we 


were going to say—we mean, as a tragic writer, but solely as the 
author of these and such-like sketches,)—Miss Mitford has many 
merits; strong aud keen powers of observation, great felicity in em- 
bodying the salient points. of character, and subtilty in working out 
the recondite ones; much power of quiet humour, and occasionally a 
touch of quiet, but effective, pathos. But Miss Mitford has one fault ; 
and that so great and so pervading a one as, in a considerable degree, 
to mar the pleasure which the exercise of the qualities we have named 
above must, otherwise, certainly excite: we mean, she is a mannerist ; 
and, perhaps, as strong an exemplification of the real meaning of the 
term—so difficult to define, and so easy to feel—as any name in our 
iterature.. The first time a reader lights upon one of Miss Mitford's 
sketches, he thinks it eminently delightful. It is so true to village 
nature, so fresh, so firm, apparently so unaffected. The next is almost 
equally charming, were it not that it too closely resembles the first ; 
but, as he proceeds, he finds that they are all cast in the same mould, 
and have, in consequence, the same deficiency in the degree of vigour 
and decision of outline and execution, which (if we may use such a 
similitude) glass which is rum has, in comparison with that which is 
cut by the hand. ' , 
. It is, as we have hinted, next to impossible to define what man+ 
nerism is. If the manner be good, why not continue it throughout ? 
Really, we can give no very philosophical answer ; but, fortunately, an 
answer is very little needed. Every body knows perfectly well what 
is méant by mannerism, and feels its influence as he reads. It un- 
doubtedly requires a manner to be to a considerable, extent marked 


and prononcé, before its constant use can amount to mannerism: but. 
Miss Mitford's manner is very individual, and,. as her subjects: are’ 


néarly all of the same nature, its application to them certainly amounts 
to that crime of /ése-literature of which we have been speaking. . 

But, barring this blemish, Miss Mitford’s sketches of village scenery 
and ‘character are most delightful, certainly. .Those who. know. 


cotintry-life, must start at the recognition of their old friends, in almost- 
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every page. It is impossible for anything to be more vividly true to 
nature, than the characters of the “ country-side,” which she sets forth 
—sufficiently tinged with peculiarity to be quite individual, and ye 
closely correct as to all the generic properties of their race. iss 
Mitford’s sketches continually appear in the magazines, and in the 
annuals; and, indeed, the greater part of the present volume has been 
already printed. We ran our eyes eagerly down the list of contents, to 
find our old friend, “Jack Hatch”’—but he was not there; we are 
not aware whether or not he appeared in the second volume of her 
collection; but we sincerely hope Miss Mitford does not mean to 
omit him. from the gallery which she is forming of her single portraits. 
That, we think, was the best thing she ever wrote. The hint on 
which it is founded might be taken from the Stout Gentleman ; but the 
merit of these things depends entirely upon the execution, and we 
think it fully equalled, if not surpassed, that sketch, which was un- 
doubtedly, by many degrees, the best thing that its author ever did. 

We must give a sample from this volume ; and we must cull one 
which has not previously appeared in print—“ Whitsun-Eve ;” we do 
not remember to have seen it before, and this is Whitsuntide, so we 
will choose that :— 


WHITSUN-EVE. 


‘ Tux pride of my heart and the delight of my eyes is my garden, Our house, 
which is in dimensions very much like a bird-cage, and might, with almost 
equal convenience, be laid ona shelf, or hung up in a tree, would be utterly 
unbearable in warm weather, were it not that we have a retreat out of 
doors,—and a very pleasant retreat itis. To make my readers fully com- 
prehend it, I must describe our ree eer: 

‘Fancy a small plot of ground, with a pretty low irregular cottage at one 
end; a large va divided from the Fraling by a little court runni 
along one side; and a long thatched shed open towards the garden, a 
supported by wooden pillars on the other. The bottom is bounded, half by 
an old wall, and half by an old paling, over which we see a pretty distance 
of woody hills. The house, granary, wall, and paling, are covered with vines, 
cherry-trees, roses, honeysuckles, and jessamines, with great clusters of tall 
hollyhocks running up between them; a large elder overhanging the little 
gate, and a magnificent bay-tree, such a tree as shall scarcely be matched 
in these parts, breaking with its beautiful conical form the horizontal lines 
of the buildings. This is my garden; and the long pillared shed; the sort 
of rustic areade which runs along one side, parted from the flower-beds by 
a row of rich geraniums, is our out-of-door drawing-room, 

‘I know nothing so pleasant as to sit there on a summer afternoon, with the 
western sun flickering through the great elder-tree, and lighting up our gay 
parterres, where flowers and flowering shrubs are set as thick as grass in @ 
field, a wilderness of blossom, interwoven, entertwined, aha 2 gays ’ 
profuse beyond all profusion, where we may guess that there is a —_ 
as mould, but never see it. 1 know nothing so pleasant as to sit in the 
of that dark-bower, with the eye resting on that bright piece of 
lighted so gloriously by the evening sun, now catching a glimpse 
little birds as they fly rapidly im and out of their nests—for there 
two or three birds-nests in the thick ta of cherry-trees, honeysuckles, 
and China-roses, which cover our w tracing the rahng tt 
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the common butterflies as they sport around the dahlias; now 
rarer moth, which the country people, fertile in pretty hames, 
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pird*; that bird-like insect, which flutters in the hottest days over the 
sweetest flowers, inserting its long proboscis into the small tube of the jes- 
samine, and hovering over the scarlet blossoms of the nium, whose 
bright colour seems ted on its own feathery breast; that insect which 
seems so thoroughly a creature of the air, never at rest; always, even when 
feeding, self-poised, and self-supported, and whose wings, in their ceaseless 
motion, have a sound so , so full, so lulling, so musical. Nothing so 
easant as to sit amid that ure of the flower and the leaf, watching the 
bird! Nothing so to look at as my garden! It is quite a picture ; 
only unluckily it resembles a picture in more qualities than one,—it 1s fit for 
nothing but to look.at.. ..s0:«.-« 

‘ What a contrast from the quiet garden to the lively street! Saturday 
night is always a time of stir and bustle in our village, and this is Whitsun- 
Eve, the pleasantest Saturday of all the year, when London journeymen and 
servant lads and lasses snatch a short holiday to visit their families, A short 
and precious holiday, the happiest and liveliest of any ; for even the gambols 
and merry-making of Christmas offer but a poor enjoyment, compared 
with the rural diversions, the Mayings, revels, and cricket-matches of 
Whitsuntide. 

‘ We ourselves are to have a cricket-match on Monday, not played by the 
men, who, since a certain misadventure with the Beech-hillers, are, [ am 
sorry to say, rather chap-fallen, but by the boys, who, zealous for the honour 
of their parish, and headed by their bold leader, Ben Kirby, marched in a 
body to our antagonists’ ground the Sunday after our melancholy defeat, 
challenged the boys of that proud hamlet, and beat them out and out on the 
spot. Never was a more signal victory. Our boys enjoyed this triumph 
with so little moderation that it had like to have produced a very tragical 
catastrophe. The captain of the Beech-hill youngsters, a capital bowler, by 
name Amos Stone, e ate all bearing by the crowing of his adversa- 
ries, flung the ball at Ben Kirby with so true an aim, that if that sagacious 
leader had not warily ducked his head when he saw it coming, there would 

robably have been a coroner's inquest on the case, and Amos Stone would 
fees been tried for manslaughter. He let fly with such vengeance, that the 
cricket-ball was found embedded in a bank of clay five hundred yards off, as 
if it had been a cannon shot. Tom Coper and Fotnaae Thackum, the um- 

ires, both say that they never saw so tremendous a ball. If Amos Stone 
ive to be a man, (I mean to say, if he be not hanged first,) he'll be a pretty 
player ; he is coming here on ao a with his party to play the return 
match, the umpires having respectively e ed Farmer ‘Thackum that 
Amos shall keep the peace, Tom Coper that Ben shall give no unnecessary 
or wanton provocation—a nicely-worded and lawyer-like clause, and one 
that proves that Tom Coper hath his doubts of the young gentleman's dis- 
cretion ; and, of a truth, so have 1. I would not be Ben Kirby's surety, 
cautiously as the security is worded,—no! not for a white double dahlia, 
present object of my ambition. — 

* This village of our’s is swarming to-night like a hive of bees, and all the 
church bells round are pouring out their merriest peals, as if to call them to. 
gether. I must try to give some notion of the various figures. 

‘ First, there is a groupe suited to Teniers, a cluster of out-of-door cus- 
tomers of the Rose, old benchers of the inn, who sit round a table smoking 





and drinking in high solemnity, to the sound of Timothy's fiddle. Next, a. 


mass of eager boys, the combatants of Monday, who are surrounding the 
shoemaker's shop, where an invisible hole in their ball is mending by Master 
Keep himself, under the joint superintendence of Ben Kirby and ‘Tom Coper. 
Ben showing much verbal respect and outward deference for his umpire's 
judgment and experience, but managing to get the ball done his own way 


* Sphinx ligustri, privet hawk-moth, 
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all; whilst outside the shop, fe ‘rest of the eleven, the less: 
pnb Arn shooting and bawling round Joel Brent, who is twist; ed 


waxed twine hand! af fee tho pram babgcabich, ey 
body, which ttle et hs tre ery as foo too h Po 
maller are abusing as too heavy and too large... Atle 
ree match can hardly be a greater Ce aaiPOty  au it they 
doomed! Farther down the street is the pre black-eyed hy . 
Wheeler, come home ye} a satay erat from B., : 
in a dashing livery, whom she is trying ff Befo Tee 
mother wn Stet I wonder whether she will HPT Ee =" aS 
‘ Ascending the hill are two couples of a different’ , OO gs ws 
Tubb and his fair Valentine, walking boldly along like lovers ¥ 
have been asked twice in church, and are to be married: on Tuesday ; 
closely following that happy pair, near each other, but not. togetlier, come 
Jem Tanner and Mabel Green, the poor culprits of the w | 
the little clerk hath’ not relented! The course of true 













Ab! 
_ true loye doth not, yet run 
smooth in that quarter. Jem dodges along, whistli “ Cherry ripe,” pre- 
tending to walk by himself, and to be thinking of nobody’; but every now and 
then he pauses in his negligent saunter, and turns round ontriht steal a 
glance at Mabel, who, on her part, is making believe to walk ‘with poor Olive 
Hathaway, the lame mantua-maker, and even affecting to talk and'to listen 
to that gentle, humble creature, as she points to the wild flowers on the com- 
mon, and the lambs and children disporting amongst the gorse, but whose 
thoughts and eyes are evidently fixed on Jem Tanner, as she, meets his back- 
ward glance with a blushing smile, and half springs, forward. to, meet him; 
whilst Olive has broken off the conversation as soon as she ived the 
pre-oceupation of her companion, and begun humming, oe uncon- 
sciously, two or three lines of Burns, whose “Whistle and Il come ‘to thee, 
my love,” and “ Gie me aglance of thy bonnie black’ e’e,” Were never bette: 
exemplified than in the couple before her. Really’ it is’curidts to Wate 
them, and to see how gradually the attraction of this izing’ vicinity be- 
comes irresistible, and > free, lover rushes to his pretty mistress like the 
needle to the magnet. On they go, trusting to the deepening twilight}! to 
the little pia iy eeey to the good humour of the happy lac yory “ 
who are passing and repassing on all sides—or rather, perha: » aD 
oblivion of the cross uncle, the kind villagers, the siting er, 


v 
whole world. On they trip, linked arm-in-arm; he trying t batt dolinnres 
of her glowing face under her bonnet, and she hanging down ber ‘head id 

etry, 1 well be- 
comes the rural beauty, On they go, with a reality and > oF affece 
tion, which must overcome all obstacles; and poor Olive follows with an 
evident sympathy in their happiness, which makes her almost.as enviable. 
as they; and we pursue our walk amidst the moonshine and the ni 
with Jacob Frost's cart looming in the distance, and the hn ighting 

Whitsuntide, the shout, the laugh, and the song, echoing all ary Fount 
** noises of the air.” ’ Side Mahatcttesciperrhieiaes | 
This is very sweetly written ; and displays much of thatkind and a! i- 
able feeling, for which Miss Mitsord?a vittbign tke f Ghat Kind ng flany 
of her descriptions of old aunts,’ and ‘veteran godfather . 

the most (we must have the word ain) amiable p 
sition'we know atiy Where! But we have already exees 
allotted to'this notice, and we must Moe leave of this | 
wish, which to some would be as talicious, as here it is a kin ‘ 
ish’? ; speva yer s= ttt Fo 
we wish it all the’ success it deverves isthad pth ae ace 
lope ALA Oe an 29h tS SRG 10 98URo 
; co vveet te fewer Jodie oft ,lasloba' 
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o¢ ve AVISTT°TO AN ABBEY OF LA TRAPPE; 


WITH SOME ACCOUNT OF THE RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE ORDER 


Iris now. many a long year ago that I discussed with an intelligent 
Arinehian of ‘the Greek Church, the merits of the divers sects and 
parties which engender, by their mutual differences, perpetual discord 
in the Christian world ; not, gentle reader, on the summit of Mount 
Ararat,.but in.a far less appropriate spot, viz. the dusty drive of 
Hyde Park bordering on the purlieus of Piccadilly. Pausing as we ap- 
proached a spot containing a few square feet of untrodden sand, my 
companion traced thereon a circle, and then dropping the ferrule of his 
golden-headed staff within its circumference, in measured tones con- 
tinued the conversation thus—“ This central point we will call heaven, 
equidistant, you will observe, from every part of the circumscribing 
boundary, by which I would designate the earthly sojournings of the 
human race; and then connecting the two by sundry radiating lines, 
“ Let these,” added he, “ represent the many paths by which the pilgrims 
of the world, the aspirants for immortality, pursue their journey from 
the east and from the west, from the north and from the south, until they. 
shall find a gathering in one central and everlasting resting-place. 
The commecting medium you will moreover perceive,” continued he, “is. 
equal in every case, however distant and opposite may be their tem- 
poral habitations. . And thus it is in the Christian world: the sincere 
of every creed, though on points of faith diversified and repellant, may 
nevertheless expect to meet in one common resting-place, when their 
itinerancy of life is at an end.” 

His dark eye kindled as he spoke; and, while it rested in silence 
upon his sandy tracery of latitudinarian hope, a smile of benevolence. 

vered on his lip, sufficient to have averted the wrath of a recording 
spirit, had he judged him wrong. The appeal was forcible, and came 
home to my heart, leaving little inclination to probe too deeply the 
possible heresy involved in my friend’s exposition ; and ever and anon 
in,,after, life, when pondering upon the discrepant and wayward 
practices.of men, have I encouraged the hope that a degree at least of 
truth lay enshrined within it. At all events, of this I feel assured, that 
however ready a certain portion of the world may be to impugn my 
Armenian’s doctrine, each, in the fervour of his own heart, and with 
reference to his own peculiar case, considers that the path in which he 
has chosen to radiate from his appointed place in the circumferen:e ta 
the at ‘point, is the surest and the best, and therefore that 
in it he will proceed, come what come may. _ Accordingly, there- 
fore, 88 the heart within is light or buoyant, grave or gay, so will 


its possess Bagh himself for the destined journey, . Thus. 
dit 7 ‘trip merrily onwards, as if the vista, terminating in the land of 


was besprinkled with roses and violets, scattered with a. 


liberal’ Huta, for their sole use and enjoyment ; others like, 
semi-sleepers, trudge doggedly on their way without rence to 
cause or consequence, as though, whether sleeping or waking, active or 
indolent, the effect must of necessity, and as a matter of course, be the 
Jung, 1828. | 2A ; rin 
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same; while a third class, with unremitting care and diligence, ransack 
heaven and earth for every refinement of mortification and misery 
which can constitute the acmé of their morbid and distorted piety, for 
the marvellous purpose of rendering life a burden, and death a joyous 
release. Thus Simon Stylites mounts his solitary pillar, and on its 
capital of three feet square, in immoveable locomotion, if we may be 
excused the bull, incubates through a perilous and wretched existence, 
considering this as the preferable radius of final communion with the 
Deity. A rival party, in the anticipation of a similar result, squeeze their 
wasted frames into holes and corners of rocks and caverns, so 
straitened as to allow neither prostration of body nor outstretching 
of limb; or piously disfigure their features, like St, Rosa of blessed 
memory, who rubbed her eyes with pepper, that she might not be 
tempted to go to balls. Of this class, a worthy congener lived and 
died in the person of de Rance, to whom the religious world stands 
indebted for the first establishment and subsequent organization of the 
memorable order of which I am now about to speak. 

It chanced, no matter when or how, that, under favourable auspices, 
I found myself, after a wearisome and sultry ride, through lanes of 
sand, upon the confines of that vast uncultivated region in the south 
of France, known by the name of Les Landes—a tract of wilderness 
extending, as far as a traveller’s view of space and time may be esti- 
mated, indefinitely, from the tower of Cordovan to the southward. 
We had for some miles wound our way through a sort of composite 
country, made up of woods and thickets, enlivened here and there by 
small green glades, where springs, or splashes of rain-water, had coaxed 
up a scanty vegetation into a comparative state of luxuriance and 
verdure; or where some more vigorous pine-tree, péering above its 
neighbours, had bereft them of their fair portion of light and air, and 
thus created a space in which it reigned pre-eminently picturesque, 
with many a naked and sapless branch contrasted with the masses of 
its dusky foliage. Emerging from thence, the eye began to rest on the 
horizon of Les Landes, whose “ wilds immeasurably spread,”, seemed, 
au pied dela lettre, to be lengthening as we went; and on which, like 
gigantic cranes or herons, in the distance, we saw shepherds in the 
costume of the country, stalking about on their elevated stilts. At 
length, on the western boundary of a small piece of common ground, 
appeared a low wall, inthblinting a comfortless idated- 
structure, comprising the convent and outbuildings of an assemb 
of ai aria Universal stillness reigned around, interrupted only 
the tinkling of the porter’s bell announcing to the inmates. the 
approach of strangers. No bustling footsteps, no hum of voices, 
betokened an immediate answer to our summons; but. iti,process of 
time we espied, through a chink in the door-way, a figure descending 
a flight of steps, and approaching slowly, with his head bent towards 
the earth, across a spacious court h wn W weeds, and 
rank ihn At rene he key insiag in the lock A ie payered 
upon their hinges, with a corresponding solemnit ur, party, 
before whom the figure we had seen Gestriaae himeelf: pryeqer es 
our requesting an audience with his.superior, he t 
slowly waving an arm terminating in a bundle of 
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fitters, siletitly led the way. As mass was being performed, we Were 
directed 46 a ‘siiall chapel, in which the ‘whole community was 
adsembled, consisting’ of dbout half-a-dozen monks in dark brown 
robes and cowls, a few foviciates in whitéd woollen vestments, and 
three in black,’ who’ we afterwards undérstood were temporary 
boarders, admitted for the purpose of refreshing their iemmghe + a course 
of alistinence for afew days or weeks, as the circumstances of their case 
thight feqtire. Whatever complaints may have been made of the su- 
perfluous splendour and outward ornament heaped upon the Romish 
churches, no aecusation on that score could be brought against ¢his, 
which was almost a caricature of simplicity, consisting of white-washed 
walls and unpainfed wood work. The superior was kneeling at an 
ailtat, nearly as primitive as the rest of the structure, and for a time 
there appeared no prospect of coming in contact with him, All and 
every thirig was noiseless and motionless—lips spake not, eyes looked 
tiot, hands stirred not; when lo! in an instant, the dead silence was 
broken by a torrent of words, streaming forth from the ‘superior’s 
mouth, with a garruldus rapidity equally monotonous and unintelligible, 
as if the tongue had no other object in its vibrations than to make the 
most of its brief moments of liberty. Of the nature, language, or 
meaning of this burst of articulation, no idea could be formed ; and 
patiently We waited till, after having run itself down like the rattle of an 
alartith clock, it stopped. Silence again ensued for a short time when the 
strvicé Géased, and the noiseless congregation by degrees dropped off. 
While waiting for an opportunity of introducing ourselves to the chief, 
we followed two’ or tliree of the brothers into a small roori, and ven- 
ttited upon a few questions, to which no answers were given, though 
they were evidently discoricerted, and each eyed and pointed to the other, 
asa Hint that the individtial thus designated should be the spokesman. 
Not willing to press for an unnecessary infringement of their rules; we 
retired, afd fortutiately met another, whose scruples were fot so 
itisuperdbley but his speech was so measured and vague, that’ it 
might have admitted a doubt whether he Was in actual posséssion 
of either His wits or words. Having apologized for our intfusion, the 
threadbare state of his raiment, and certaifi Other causes which 
rendered @ witidward position with respect to his person preferable tb 
what ‘sailors would denominate “hugging him winder his’ lee,” 
indaced us to put a question or two relative to change of linen’ and 
cleanliness. ‘* Appareitiment, Monsieur, vous rie me jamais 
Phabits ?” “Jamais, jamais,” was the afiswer, in a draWlifig sepul+ 
chral toné~—“* Apparemmeént atissi; Monsietit, votis fie Vous’ lavexz 
jamais ?——“ Jamais, jamais,” he'said again; atid certainly, as far as 
externals went, theré was symptomatice evidence of his speaking the 
truth, the whole truth; arid nothing bat the truth; thotigh we were 
subséquéntly assured by the supérior, that an und . 

could not asteértairt which or what) Was changed once a wéék; 

that ‘washitig was not a prohibited luxury. Which of the two accounts 
Was céfrect it is iipossible to say,’ but thosé who ‘aré Conversant’ with 
foreigt Ectlesiasti¢s,; ‘espevially Of the mionkish order, Will Bear ‘dhe. 
quivoeal testimotly to thé lavatory ‘systéni Being ext wa 
“‘L\Weshortly! afterwards met the stiperior ‘himself, a” Spimiard’ 





birth, and judging from his eo and manner, a second Loyola 
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in character.’ Enithisiastic of course, but shrewd atid fhtelligent, ‘he 
was evidently well fitted for the peeuliat state in which ‘his lot swas 
cast; a glance was enough to convince me, that’ he” Was 'éne who; 
having once put his hand to the plough, was not’ likely-to slumber at 
his post, or look back with vain regret to the world he had quitted. 
We might differ in opinion, but it was impossible ‘to stand fi his*pre4 
sence without being fully impressed with the beliefthat, had he been 
born under a more favourable star, he had within him wherewithal to 
play a conspicuous part in the circle of life in whieh he*might have 
been destined to move. We were shewn by him through’ 'the ' whole 
of his mansion of misery, the details of which will appear in their pro- 
per place, when I come to speak of the rules and regulations’of ‘the 
order. ‘This is not a case in which I feel either mcelined or’ called 
upon to express theological opinions, one way orthe other ; but. when, 
under the guidance of this singular being, such scenes and such actors 
were forced upon my view, I could not but/marvel'atthe complicated 
movements of those secret mainsprings of action, which can thus 
induce rational people, with powers fitted for better and’ more active 
purposes, so utterly to subvert and counteract the objects for whict 
men were sent into the world. Confessing, as we are in duty bound 
to do, that the grossest excesses of superstition, “‘ if grafted'on piety to 
God and good-will to mankind, however they may excite the sorrow 
of the more enlightened philosopher, are justly entitled, not’ only to 
our indulgence, but to our esteem and affection,” * it was very diffi- 
cult to suppress a sigh or a smile at such lamentable corollaries to@ 
system of religious faith, starting up in their fantastic deformity at 
every step. The only visible learing to the side of practical utility, 
was a small school-room, communicating externally, by an ingenious ar- 
rangement, with the common before the convent, in which a few little 
children were receiving instruction from one of the brothers, upon the 
uses of that mother tongue, which by his extraordinary vow he had 
for ever abjured. As we crossed the court-yard, another cowled gen- 
tleman, aided by a noviciate wrapped in a flannel dress ‘very much 
like a blanket, was perched in a fine fig tree, collecting its luscious 
fruits, with a ludicrous solemnity and sourness of visage, on whom, 
had it been the tree of knowledge itself, the old serpent might have 
looked in utter hopelessness for an answer, had he proposed to:him to 
taste and eat. And yet we were told, that even these secluded mor- 
tals had, not long before, been actually tempted. by an Eve, in the 
form of a smart sprightly girl, who, from pure love of’ mischief, had 
climbed over the wall, to terrify if not tempt. the Trappists. . What 
was tobe done ?—Ejectment was an immediate sine gua non—but the 
farming servants were far away in the fields—and none ‘other were at 
hand to help them. ‘To face the fair foe was out of the question, for, 
by a rule of the society, the eye of a Trappist is never to:rest upon 
a female face. Necessity is the mother of invention; and the supe- 
rior, heading his troops with admirable readiness, hit upon an expe 
dient. The monks were formed ‘into a line; and with eyes av 

were ably faced about, ‘and backed upon the’ enemy, with? the well- 
devised intention. of cheek-mating her. \in.one’ of the corners of the 
court. A dozen more steps, and she would have been inevitably_cap- 


® Stewart’s Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, p. 364. 
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“ivgathe crisis of her fate (and what might ‘not have been the fate 


ofa maiden, in the hands of a convent: full,of imprisoned. monks ?); 
hung upon,a thread—already might their. leader have exclaimed .to, 
hiammetangreing: troops—. ,, | 
— ee! Nunc virtbus tere totis+- 
- Pelle moram ;-vinces,.* , 
For a. moment, obstupuit virgo—and then, like a second Atalanta, // 
|| Moram celeri, cassataque tempora cursu 
t Corrigit—atque iterum juvenes post terga relinquit— ‘ 
bousiling: away with smirk and smile to an opposite corner, towards 
which the disappointed Trappists, again wheeling about, backed with 
persevering patience, but with as little success ; for still as they ape 
ched, she flitted from corner to corner, with most vexatious acti- 
vity; and it was not till the hour of dinner, when the servants ,re- 
turned, ‘that hope dawned upon their labours; and then, once more 
vaulting over the wall, she scudded off to tell the history of her merry 
chase to her laughing companions in the village 
I haye hitherto spoken but little of the internal economy of the 
establishment; and as much, thereunto relating, might. induce. the 
reader to question my veracity, I prefer giving my observations under 
the form of a review ofa copy of the rules and regulations, edited by the 
superior himself, which will have the additional advantage of enabling 
me constantly te quote the words of the originaldocument; which might 
be, atitimes, weakened, if not doubted, if I were to give them in my 
own spiritless attempts at translation. The work opens with an exor- 
dium .in) praise of those saintly persons, with whose presence the 
world has: been from time to time favoured, for the purpose of fanning 
the too often languishing fires of the establishments of La .Trappe, 
That. these lugubrious lights should now and then exhibit symptoms 
of extinction is not surprising, when we are informed that the, privi- 
leged. candidates. are invited to come forward very much, in the'cha- 
racter and costume of that cadaverous personage who. exhibited him- 
selfin London, some two years ago, under the name of the “Anas 
tomie vivante, or living skeleton.”’ ‘‘ Quiconque voudra donc demeurer 
dans le monastére de la Trappe, n’y doit apporter que son ame, Ja 
chair :n’a que faire la-dedans” I had heard, indeed, of an excellent 
friend; of a very different character and appearance from the abover 
mentioned exhibitor, who deeply lamented, in a sweltering day in July, 
his inability to strip off his flesh and sit in his bones\y and I mm there+ 
fore, in some degree familiarized with this ghostly stipulation, 
Under such) initiatory recommendations, it follows: as« ®) ~wery 
natural deduction, that, in the estimation of some, * le. monastére leur 
est un enfer.” But by way of encouragement to! the world atlarge, 
we are, notwithstanding, assured, that.a well-regulated: convent: of 
La Trappe isan peaverren yews “* une —— parfaite du Para> 
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presented to my view, ‘T shall attempt ‘to shew! ny what this’ resem. 
blance consists, and what is'a holy superior’s bean ideal ofta place; in 
which, according to our heretical notions, so many pleasures’ of a dif. 
ferent sort are concentrated. The first faseinating »attfaction which 
meets us on the threshold, may, we are aware,’ be somewhat startling 
to sound sleepers on their “* down-beds sporting’ namely, the incom- 
parable luxury of getting up, winter and summer; at ‘half-past one 
o’clock, and sitting bolt upright, for some successive hours, on a hard- 
bottomed bench, without nodding, winking, or flinching, where 

back erect nn 
Distress’d the weary loins, that felt no eases) 9.) | 
The slipp'Fy ‘seat betray’d the sliding pet 
That-press’d it, and the feet hung dangling down, 
Anxious in vain to find the distant floor. 


A pleasant reminiscence of those happy days, so touchingly described 
hy Cowper, when dress— . 
Save their own painted skins, our sires had none-— 
As yet black breeches were not. 

* On se lévera & deux heures pour Matines; il vaut’ mieux prévenir 
d'une heure que de retarder d’un quart d’heure, et on ne s’appuiera 
pas sur les cétés des chaises.” Asa bonus for those: whose’ souls 
yearn towards this felicitous furetaste of bliss, it is added, ‘that, on ser- 
mon days, * on se léve & minuit,”—and by way of insuring a pro- 
tracted enjoyment of the easy position above-mentioned, it is further 
stated, that if the delivery of the service is hurried over, * au cas 
que l'on précipite le service’-—the performers are forthwith to~ be 
placed *‘ en penitence.” We omitted to mention that, ‘pending these 
midnight luxuries, no yawning is allowed, and certajw toilet hints are 
thrown out on the impropriety of being detected'in the net of tucking 
and buttoning up clothes, either great or small.) ‘On n’y biillera 
point, on n’y entrera point en accommodant ‘ses habits, &e... >.” 

From the dormitory, we proceed to the dining-room and kitchen de- 
partment. Many of the rules I observed to be such admirable counter- 
parts of those edited by the Rev. Dr. Trusler of polite memory, in a much 
esteemed work, entitled * The Honours of the Table’-+*: Rules for 
Behaviour during Meals’— The whole Art of Carving; and * Princi- 
ples of Politeness,’ that I could scarcely divest myself ofa suspicion, 
that the two divines had been in close and intimate correspondence on 
these interesting topies. That the reader may form his own opinion, 
we shall take the liberty of subjoining a few extracts'from each. ‘The 
Frenchman shall take precedence— On ne mangera ni trop vite ni 
trop lentement. On y (a table) sera extrémement propre—on y aura 
toujours la vue baiss¢e, sans néanmoins se trop pencher"sur ce que 
on mange—on n’aura jamais son couteau en mangeant, et’ l'on ne le 
portera jamais 4 la bouche. On n’avancera jamais ‘les bras ‘sur’ la 
table, on ne se lavera jamais la bouche a table,” that is tosay; we pre- 
sume, with reference to cleaning the teeth, since the next ‘line forbids 
such vulgar practices: “ On ne s’y nettoiera jamais les dents avee son 
couteau ou sa fourchette ;"—nor even with a tooth pick !—* ou quel- 
que autre instrument que ce soit.” Now for the’ . * Bating 
quick or very slow at meals, is characteristic of the vulgar. So again, 
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eating your soup with. your: nose:iu the plate is vulgar.’ Smelling to 
the meat whilst on your fork, before; you put it to your mouth, is vul- 
gar. Ihave seen an ill-bred fellow do this, and have bean so angry, 
that I could, have kicked him from the'table. Be cireumspeet at table; 
it is exceedingly rude to. seratch any part of your body, to spit, or blow 
your nose; (if you cannot avoid it turn your head,) to lean your elbows 
on the table,'to pick your teeth before the dishes are removed,” &c. &e. 

_ Next eomes.the bill of fare, which I fear would be but coolly re- 
ceived at.the Clarendon or at a Mansion-house dinner, but we give it 
as a caution to such of our readers as may chance to be invited. 
“* On ne ay a8 que des racines ou I¢gumes, pois, féves, laitages, 
ris, gruaux, bouillies, jamais de poisson n’y d’ceufs,” butter, cheese, 
and milk, be it observed, only on certain days. ‘ On n’en donnera 
jamais que de deux sortes, (a top and bottom dish, of course) auxquelles 
on pourra ajouter quelque peu de fruit,—On ne fera rien qui approche 
de patisserie, les légumes s’appréteront avec de |’eau et du sel, et l’on 
n’usera jamais d’aucunes ¢piceries.”. In the choice and carving of 
these precious dishes, be it further observed, a true Spartan taste is 
imperatively requisite—no epicurean, no aldermanic, faneies being 
tolerated—** on mangera' les choses comme on les sert, sans faire 
mélange d’un mets avec un autre, ce qui n'est qu'une gourmandise.” 
It is, in faet, an absolute Hobson’s choice with guests who risk. pot- 
luck with Trappists. It might be concluded, from the rules for drink- 
ing, that each man had his platter flanked by at least a bottle of good 
wine, for they are strictly cautioned against an indecorous over-eager- 
ness in filling their glasses. ‘' On ne commencera jamais par boire 
aussitét que l’on est & table, ce qui témoignerait trop d’empresse- 
ment, et d’intempérance, et l'on boira pausément, et sans reprises, 
tenant la tasse ou verre des deux mains.’’—-Eagerness and intempe- 
rance over such cups and glasses !—the very thought annihilates all 
idea of thirst; for who, but an outcast from a caravan in the desert, 
would dream of quaffing down at a breath a jug-full of cold water, 
grasped with both hands as if Tantalus were at his elbow? But, 
whatever may be the prejudices of some fastidious readers on the data 
just afforded, I find, from a hint thrown out in one of the rules, that 
the convent has, nevertheless, now and then its interlopers on ‘for- 
bidden grounds, and occasional hankerers after the fleshpots of the 
larder, whose poaching propensities must be restrained, by positively 
forbidding ail peeping and prying into the kitchen--‘‘ On n’entreya 
jamais a la cuisine sans permission.” | , 

How pleasant it is to see John Bull and his family wheeling their 
chairs round the fire when the bustle of dinner is over, and the dessert 
and decanters on the tablé!—Let us see what Messrs. les Trappistes 
do after their merry meal. Under the head of the chapter on warming, 
we find it written in this wise+-‘t On s’y chauflera debout.. Ons 
tiendra en grand silence et en une posture honnéte,”—* Notso bad this, 
we think we hear uttered by some portly member of the Bull family, 
as he sturdily monopolises the whole front of the fireplace, and, 
reared up in consequential silence, receives on his hinder parts. the sole 
benefit of the radiating heat.—Stop, Mr. Bull—‘ Doucement, dauce- 
ment,’ as a Frenchman would say, this rule has. its. qualifications, no 
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monopolies,’ ‘Se ehauffant debout en une posture honaéte,” 
mean,) standing with one’s back in the grate:with a-ceat-flap comfort. 
ably trussed op:under ‘each arm—or seated: in-an) arm-chairowith)a: 
on each hob.) No‘ such things) posture: honnéte” consists: of some 
mode of ‘position’ ‘* sans retrousser’ ses’ habits-iquecforb:peu—sans 
avancer trop les pieds vers le feu, et prenant«garde dene point: in- 
commoder ceux qui sont proches de vous ; omn’dtera pointses souliers 
ni pantoufles pour s’y chauffer les pieds-~cela ¢étant: contre::'hon. 
nétetd.”—Mark that, Mr. Bulhiows ‘sian ote Sw Jedi Ieoi0t sw 
Next, for the fields, and the labours thereof. «The rules:may beex. 
cellent for such discreet right-judging folks as the monks of la Trappe. 
I am not quite so sure of their being exactly calculated for the ears.of 
our hedgers and ditchers. ‘On ira au travailoassigné.avee) zrande 
retenue et recollection intérieure, le regardant comme la ‘premiére 
peine da péché, et un exercice propre et econvenable A des personnes 
qui ont fait profession de pauvreté.” riaesivos b downy ) 
To the number of hours enjoined per day,. perhaps, indeed,, the 
above-mentioned gentry may have no particular objection ; but we are 
no politicians, and shall leave the question of ‘hours:and times for 
labour to the care of Mr. Peel and his acts of parliament for regulat- 
ing the same—merely stating the facts—‘ On travaillera l’espace’ de 
trois heures au moins par jour, une heure et demi. Je matin,,-et autant 
apres diner; et davantage si l’on'peut.” iy 1s 
The doctrines of non-resistance and passive obedience -have right 
royal adyoeates amongst these Trappists—with them they are car- 
dinal virtues of the first water. ‘‘ L’on ne. sy excusera- jamais de 
quelque manitre que ce soit, par parole ou par signe, soit.que l'on ait 
commis ou lon n’ait pas commis la faute dont on ‘est: proclamé: et 
l'on considerera comme une faute digne d’une trés sévére) punition de 
s’excuser en quelque chose.” Y vo 
Physic and affronts seem to be closely connected in their estimation ; 
and accordingly their endurance and indifference to both are precisely 
similar—whether jujube or jalap are prescribed, no matter—it is the 
monk’s business simply and solely to gulp them down, ‘t et,demeurer 
dans une grande indifférence a ]’egard des remédes ; aussi)wen faut-il 
refuser aucun de ceux qui sont présentés par J’ordre du: supérieur” 
——in fact their motto seems to be dome ag b sents 
¥e all can swallow, and we ask no more, at Siett ae 
If, indeed, he presumes to draw the minutest line of demarcation,’ or 
express a shadow of preference between tincture of rhubarb: and red 
wine, ottar of roses or assafeetida, he stands: convicted of downright 
epicureanism : ‘* opposition qu’on y apporte*est pour lordinaire un 
effet du désagrément que l'on trouve dans les médicamens, et pat 
conséquent une marque de sensualité!”—and as for taking ‘a fancy for 
roasted fowls, or, on a more unequivocal return of appetite;'a longing 
for u beefsteak, it is neither more nor less than:a burst. of original sin :=++ 
‘* Jamais um religieux ne témoignera qu’il désire de la viandes il ne 
fera jamais paraftre la moindre inqui¢tude sur le sujet de la nourriture 
qui lui sera donnée, et prendra garde & ne pas tomber' dans: l’incomve+ 
nient si ordinaire aux infirmes, ‘peu vertueux, qui est d’aimerle change 
ment dans le ‘manger, soit pour les viandes, soit pour~lei tems: dees 
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—to imsure, indeed, :an:absolute: indifference between: ‘sweets 
and! sours;:#-clause is: ingeniously introduced prohibiting, under any 
circamstances; palliating or savouring- ingredients: 3) “on.n'usera jamais 
deisucte ni de:confitures: dans: les infirmeries.”|. Under one: specified 

case, indeed; meat is- actually preseribed;) a. regulation, -however, as 
far sai aatlep cure of the patient:is;concerned, we should humbly conceive 
more honoured insthe breach than in the observance, as being utte 
at variance with the sanatory tactics of Buchan and Culpepper; but 
we forget that we are heretics, and good catholics may have reasons, 
best»‘known? to themselves, for recommending strong animal food 
under: continued \paroxysms of fever. ‘* On ne mangera point de 
viande, ‘et’ on’ n’en’ mettra point dans les bouillons, que l’on mait 
enduré trois ou quatres accés de fiévre: ,on en: usera autrement: dans 
les maladies aigiies et fitvres continues.” 

-) There is certain veil of mystery thrown over the subject of bleed, 
ing, which I confess myself incompetent to raise. The injunction 
respecting ‘absolute silence is carefully repeated ; not a syllable, under 
any preterice whatever, is to pass the lip on the day in which a vein 
has been opened—* surtout a I’égard de celui qui sera yenw les 
saigner.” 

| No-doubt,: they are quite wise enough for the station in which they 
iene placed themselves; but we do not exactly see the cut bono of 
excluding from the brains even ofa Trappist the small expansion ‘of 
intellect the limited extent of the convent library might impart ; but 
no—‘tPersonne n’entrera et n’ira lire dans la Bibliothéque (we wish 
our-readers: bad but seen what they called the library‘). que par Ja 
permission du supérieur, qui ne se donne qu’a trés peu... On recevra 
de ses:mains les»livres que l’on: doit lire, et aprés qu’on les. a lus.on 
doit’ tes lui)rendre. -On ne lira’ point ceux des autres quand, on les 
rencontre en quelque lieu, si ce n’est ceux qui sont: mis pour tout 
leicouvent dans la chambre commune, lesquels toutefois les novices 
ne doivent point lire.” What an exquisite illustration of an infallible 
mode for procuring uniformity of faith! Again:—‘ Rien n’est plus 
pernicieux que de lire des livres, quels qu’ils soient, que le Saint Esprit 
n’a pas'inspiré d’écrire; ]’Ecriture est le seul livre qui mé¢rite de faire 
l'étude d’un chrétien ; quand on nen entend pas quelque point, il est 
permi d’en chercher explication dans les saints Péres et les autres, 
si on ne la trouve pas: dans:l’oraison.” | Again:—* Le choix des 
livres, qu'on donne aux jeunes de la Trappe, me fait, souvenir 
d’avoir oui dire & un grand Sickem. qu'un des déplorables abus de 
ce siecle, est cette coiitume qu’on a d’dlever la jeunesse aux sciences 
par les jivres des Paiens. On les ¢léve pour le Diable,” &c., &c. 
No wonder the Catholic neophytes of the priesthood. are. so skilled in, 
theology and general literature! But although there is this exceeding 
caution with respect to what might find its way to the head or heart, 

no limits are assigned to the outpourings of these fancifully furnished, 
shstinelayian compariments ; and, accordingly, they. are enjoined: 
“\ d/étwe trés exacts & découvrir leurs tentations au premier, supérieur,” 
I should really be curious to hear the genuine confessions of a well- 
disciplined; monk of La. Trappe. What. can exude from. blunted 
vacancy, : hermetically, sealed. from. all combinations. of , thought.or. 
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sense? I should dike, of iall. things ;to analyze, thé. barren workings 
of these human zoophytes.,. Cam the component:parts-of a: joke, 
for instance, ever glance athwart theinm blank brain ?>-or-do: they, 
perchance, ever dream of a hearty laugh, ‘and ‘awake shaking their 
sides? At other. times, peradventure,-as we: havewheard» that» the 
fasting thoughts of shipwrecked sufferers pieked up im oa -boat: in the 
midst of the Atlantic, in their sleepmg reveries:ran perpetually: on 
over eating,—may not the ghost of a goed dinner danee through 
their bowels, after a spare meal of water and radishes, with all: the 
light and airy tread of a Jack-o’-lantern? May we not faney them 
stretched upon their pallets, chewing the cud of the forbidden plea. 
sures in the salle-A-manger of Messrs, Very, restaurateurs in» that 
Mahomedan paradise, the Palais Royal ? pureed 

In the earlier part of this aecount, I alluded to a discrepancy of 
opinion between the superior and one of his community on the subject 
of washing; forgetting that there was a direct reference to it in. the 
rules, which it behoves me to mention. They do wash, that is to say, 
hands and feet, at certain times and on specified oceasions. ‘Thus— 
is one appointed to celebrate mass? “on n'y servira-qu’aprés avoir lavé 
les mains.” As to feet, they are introduced in strange company; and 
we know not exactly what to understand by their singular association 
with cleaning kitchen utensils; they come under the ‘head * La 
cuisine,” thus :—* ils laveront et nettoieront tous les jours la vaisselle, 
et. le samedi ils nettoieront les pots & boire et, feront le lavement. des 
pieds.”’ 

The code of laws is followed up by a series of reflections of a very 
analogous character; and the reasoning is in most eases on a par 
with the practice. For instance, in) answer to the question, whether 
all the world should live like Trappists, the answer.is ** No ; butthey 
should do more,”—a position thus logically exemplified :—-Sailors 
live chiefly on bad biscuit, but habit renders it palatable and pleasant. 
Therefore, what habit does for the sailor, grace must.do for'the world ; 
in which case they would find, like the Trappists, ‘ten leurs mets 
insipides une volupté digne d’envie,’—-which axiom, when perfected, 
would lead to the delectable power of neutralizing, by a species of 
spiritual process, the very organs of taste, thereby enabling the pro- 
fessor to eat ‘des viandes exquises sans en goiter les plaisirs.” 
Very enviable indeed! and henee the equally gratifying inference, 
that a real Christian’s vocation should be ‘ indispensablement une 
vie souffrante, austére, pénitente, erucifi¢e;” all ether: modes of life 
being highly reprehensible, * toute autre vie est une vie de reprouvd,” 
and that grief, misery, and. all the other melancholy et cxteras which 
flesh is heir to, can alone infuse ‘ une véritable joie.” 

Here and there we find a seed of advice more exclusively referring 
to the world beyond these walls,—though, indeed, we it hinted 
that there are gossipers within, We will give one, particularly appli- 
cable to the London, season, now at its height, -which we hope will 
have its due effect:—-** Un des plus grands obstacles»du: bom emploi 
du tems est la eodtume de faire et de recevoir des visites; eest pours 
quoi une des plus judicieuses de ces constitutions defend d’entrer/dans 
ta cellule les uns des autres.” Recreations, of course; are condemned 
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in the gross. |» Jésus Christ avait-il'\des heures de recréation? Les 
Apdtres destinaient-ils une /heure dw jour & cela?” ‘This reminds me 
of a story recorded of a primitive Calvinist in the pure orthodox days 
of the Geneva school,'\\ He: was anathematizing all social intercourse 
with great eloquence and fervour, when a by-stander humbly hinted 
that our Saviour’s conduet,at- the marriage of Cana rather militated 
against his doctrine. | ** JeVavoue,” replied’ the Calvinist, ‘* mais 
assurément ce nest pas la meilleure chose qu'il fit.” | 

By an ingenious Trappical process of reasoning, virtues and vices 
are now and then made to shift sides, and, like Whigs and Tories-in 
the late ministerial changes, be at a loss: to know where to place 
themselves. For instance, woe be to him who would palliate the 
failings of a friend, or, indeed, have any friend at all! ‘ Pourquoi 
n’y a-t-il que les religieux qui se soient avisés d’une maxime essen- 
tielle au Christianisme, qui est de bannir dentre enx cetie vertu 
paienne qu’on appelle amitié? Que de maux cette fausse vertu cause 
dans le monde! Un chrétien déteste, fuit, ou persécute le vice par tout 
oi: il est,” &e. &c. What would Pylades and Orestes have to say for 
themselves before such a tribunal ? 

The world is full enough of temptation, doubtless, without wishing 
to enlist a reinforcement of strange recruits into so over-stocked a 
service. Advocates for this supernumerary introduction, however, 
are not confined to convents of La Trappe; I have myself fallen in 
with them amongst that peculiar class who designate themselves and 
their coadjutors as the * eminently serious,” and have known many 
an anathema passed even on the cultivation of talents. Once I heard 
one of these pious individuals go a step farther, and fairly denounce 
scenery, and a taste fur the beauties of nature, as a dangerous snare 
of Satan, but 1 never till now heard a fit of sickness so’ named. 
** Aussi la derniére ressource du Démon, aprés avoir essayé en vain 
toutes les plus rudes tentations contre le saint Job, fut de le faire 
malade. I] savait par expérience que les‘ plus saints,’ aprés avoir 
résisté aux plus redoutables tentations, succombent a celle-la.” We 
always thought this affliction might be a means of proving patience 
and resignation, and never suspected that the real snare consisted in 
the possibility of the patient’s considering ‘la ‘maladie comme un 
privilége d’immortification.” hes 

My heart siekened as I turned away from the convent gate, 
and pondered on the melancholy mummery and strange unsuitable 
garb in which Religion, the greatest boon of God to’ man) is so 
often arrayed!—and by: those, too, whose duty and profession it 
more peculiarly is to invest it with attractive rather than: repellant 
qualities! And yet I parted) from these’ monks with ‘min 
feelings of regret and respect for men who, with such pp 
ble sincerity, saerificed so much of the present to the ‘future; 
with: all their faults, I could not but respect them’ ‘still;— 
With these feelings too, I now take my leave of the’ subject 
lamenting only that I have it not in my power to counterbalatice 


this: preposterous collection of ‘absurdities; by ‘a ei nto: dl cor- 
rective weight of wholesome prineiples. But yet, like Falstaff’s half- 
——— bread to all his sack,—there are some scatterings of 

feelings. Some few grains of good sense to all this hyper- 
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cf . Adil ZANAAD SH, PGR I 
essence of “ le vrai Paradis, and these I willingly select, tha my 
readers. last-impressions may not» be «wholly ‘on: the withendboelte 
Thus the following reflection on the supposed idolatry of the:Cathotjx 
Church deserves the attention of every unprejudiced Protestant, 1, 
saluer dans l’église que celui qui est' image visible* du’ Dieu? invisible 
que nous y venons adorer, est une pratique que ceux quin’ont-quéde fiom 
de Chrétien négligent ; mais ceux qui'sentent la majesté'et'la-saintetY 
du lieu ot ils sont n’ont garde de diviser ‘ainsi | leur! eultes sib fing 
ainsi dire, et d’interrompre |’adoration du Dieu vivant pour) adorer de 
vaines idoles de grandeur ou de beauté.”»: Again; ‘on ‘private land fp 
quent communion with the Deity, nothing can be more true and inipres. 
sive than the following :—* Aussi:ne nous est-il pas ‘commandéd'étre 
toujours & l’église ou & genoux dans notre» oratoire> mais ‘ib est ‘or: 
donn¢é a chaque Chrétien de se faire un temple en lui-méme, ‘dont! |e 
Saint Esprit est le grand prétre ;” &e.. 0. And this last, with whieh 
I shall close my account, contains as fair a portion of"sound common 
sense resulting from a truly philosophic view of ‘the “subject; ‘as: ¢ould 
have been condensed by any writer within the same number of words, 
We recommend it to the thousands and ten thousands/of soi-disant 
religionists, by whom it may be so often and so beneficially a abi 
‘*‘Plusieurs veulent faire passer leur température pour vertu; s’ils.sont 
mélancoliques, leur humeur est sombre et austére,: et leur extdérietir 
sévere et rude. II arrive rarement que ces gens-la soient ‘véritable: 
ment vertueux parce quills sont sujets:'& se croire et & étre crus tels) et 
que ces deux choses sont également ruimeuses.” »\© eon betmtiog gn0 
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Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindness freezes.—-Ricu ann Alli | 10 .pmavO 
TTT riinotar min eo! 


Ip. was evening, towards the latter end of autumn, ‘whenthe warmth 
of the midday sun reminds us of the summer just’ gone, ‘andthe ‘cool+ 
ness of the evening plainly assures us that winter is fast approaching; 
that I was proceeding homewards on horseback, fortified: by:a strong’ 
great coat against the weather without, and refreshed with! a‘glass of 
eau-de-vie, that I might feel equally secure within. “My road lay for 
seme time along an extensive plain, at the extremity ofwhich’ there 
rose @ small and thickly overspreading wood, which the! road’ skirted 
for some distance; and, on a slight eminence, at an angle:where’ the 
last rays of the setting sun threw their gleam ‘across the path; were 
suspended the remains of) a: malefactor:im chains,| They had ‘been’ 
hanging thereat least ten years; the whole of the flesh was consumed’; 
and here, and there, where the, coarse dark clothyin which the figare’ 
had been wrapped had decayed, the bones, bleached ‘by thi ver)” 
Po meer iat T bay isu vyilsenoey eow 20 bABOTS gates yisvel 
oA confess I,am rather superstitious, and certainly did/pash ony if 
onder that, if possible; L might pass the place :before!thevsum should: 
have set» .to: accomplish which,! J. put umy horse: wpdn a faist!trot,” 
which J aftenwards\inereased into a hand gallop, :\The/suny however, ' 
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had-setand ithe twilight was fast! changing: into -darkness as-T:rode: 
ups :(L couldinot: Keep myveyes: off) the ‘spot, for the figure ‘swung 
slowly backwards and forwards, accompanied by the’ low harsh ‘creak 
ing of dhe irons, as iti movedsto the breeze: mp oily 
_, What mith-exertion, -and I may add fear, ‘or‘something very like it; 
the; perspiration fell ini large drops’ from my forehead, and nearly 
blinded-me,'so that I eould:not refrain from imagining that the ‘white 

bony,atm: (hand it had none) of the figure, relieved against the’ dark 

weod, behind, was beckoning to me, as it waved in the wind.«) Ow 
passing it, I put my horse to full speed, and did not once check ‘his 
pace; or/look around, until I had left the German Gibbet (for so” it 

was called) a good mile behind. Ht nfo 

It. was now a fine, clear, moonlight night, and I had not gone far when 

I heard the sound of horses’ feet at a little distance behind, and about the 
same time began to feel myself unusually cold. I buttoned up my coat,’ 

bat that did not make much difference ; [took a large comforter from my 

pocket, and putitround my neck. I felt still colder; and urging’ my horse 
forward, I hoped that exercise would warm me; but no, I was‘stilleold 

However fast I galloped, I still heard the sound of ‘horses’ feet be- 
hind, \at apparently just the same distance, and though I looked 
around, several ‘times, I could not see a living soul! The sound ‘got 
faster,and faster, nearer and nearer, till at Jast a small grey pony 
trotted up, on: which sat a tall, thin, melancholy looking man, witha’ 
long pointed nose, and dull heavy eyelids, which hung so low, that * at 
first he appeared to be asleep. His countenance, which was extremely 
pale and cadaverous, was overshadowed by a quantity of long thin 
white hair, which hung down to his shoulders. He was dressed in a 
thin white jacket, which he wore open, white fustian trowsers, a white 
hat, his shirt collar open, and no cravat round his neck ! 

We rode for some time side by side, the stranger never once turning 
round, or lifting*up his eyes to look at me ; I could not’ hélp regard- 
ing him intently, until my eyes ached with the cold. I was obliged every 
now and then to let go the reins to blow my fingers, whieh'I er 
would drop. off;. and, on touching: my horse, I ‘found he was as ‘cold’ 
as myself! Yet the stranger looked not the least affected: by it, for his’: 
cloak remained strapped to. the saddle behind him, and, indeed,' his ' 
jacket, was flying open, and his shirt-collar unbuttoned as before!) |": 

This looked ‘very strange !—there was something mysterious ‘about ' 
him: so I resolved to be quit of him as: soon: as: possible; but the 
faster I rode, the faster rode he; and though my horse appeared ‘as’ 
powerful again as the one.on which he was riding, yet I found: that) 
when it, came to the push, his pony could: have: passed’ 'me “easily? 
But that. was not his intention ; for when: I slackened my pacé; he- 
slackened,—and on my pulling up, he pulled up also :) still» he never’ 
looked at me, and there we remained side by side, and Inéwrly frozen’ 
to, death with the colds». od ode Jbeyweeb bed boqqa@iwonsad shed 

Every thing around us was perfectly quiet; and I felt thidsilenee 
becoming. quite ‘appalling ; at length, I: exclaimed, ‘Sir! -you'seen. 
determined we shall not part, company, howevet it may be the wishobf: 
one, of\us,”., The stranger, after, making a slight:inclination /of his! 
heads, expreased, in the most. gentlemanly manner, his sorrow thdt:ity’ 
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should be thought he had’ intraded himself-upon me, ‘and his earnest 
desire that we might proceed together’ (seeing that Gur course was 
the same) on better terms. This was said’ with 'so tuclh politeness, 
that I really could not refuse: being moreover Convinced, “that if T 
had, it was totally out of my power to enforeé my reflisil; so we 
trotted on together. x make 

The stranger immediately began talking most fluently, but contini 
ally shifted the subject, and at length coming to a full stop, he sid. 
denly asked me what was my opinion of all this ? 1; wh6 had beén dread. 
fully afflieted by the cold, so as to have been disabled frém giving any 
attention, felt quite at a loss what to say :—at length, us well as | was 
able (for my teeth chattered so much I could searcély speak plain), I 
stammered out, “ whether he did not think it Was very ¢old?”) Im- 
mediately his dull eyes lighted up, and I shall never forget their fiery 
and unnatural light, as, turning suddenly round, he stared me full in 
the face, saying, in the most joyous, mild, and melodious tone of 
voice, ‘ Perhaps you will accept of my cloak ?”’ and adding, with pe- 
culiar emphasis, “ he was sure I should be warm enough then,” in- 
stantly began to unstrap it from behind him. In vain I déclared I 
could not think of accepting it, especially as he was more thinly clad 
than myself: he began to inform me, with the same peculiar expres- 
sion, “ that he never felt cold/’—and that he would be most happy if 
I would do’ him the honour to pat it on. I kept refusing; and he 
persisting, till at last he beeame so importunate, that I rudely pashed 
it from me, sayitig, “ that I would not accept of it.” O'! if-you could 
have seen the change in his manner and appearance !=“instead of the 
mild, placid look he had hitherto worn, his face was contracted by the 
strongest feelings of rage and disappoititment; his eyes flashed fire 
from under his heavy knit brows ; his mouth was ‘éarled witha kind 
of ‘ sardonic” grin ; and, hastily adjusting the ‘cloak’ about him, he 
said with the most sinister expression, “ Perhaps I’ would do him 
the honour another time?” Then dashing the spurts itito his beast, 
he was out of sight in 4 moment. mh toute 

I felt much relieved by his departure: he was no sooner gone, than 
I got by degrees warmer and warmer; evefi my horse appeared to 
feel a difference, for he pranced and neighed as if' freed from some 
restraint, and in a very little time was as warm as myself. | 

I began to think there was something—there was really something 
~-horridly unnatural about the stranger ;—his hollow Voice, pale com- 
plexion, and heavy eye,—above all, the strange ¢oldiiess ‘that came 
over me! I felt rejoiced that I was thus rid of hith ¢ and ‘that I had 
not accepted his offer of the cloak (as then, in all’ probability, we 
should not have parted so soon); and now, go little did I need it, that 
I was compelled to unbutton my coat, and take my thick lambs’ wool 
comforter from my neck: © ©’ 1" PTD GE MEE LEP 

Who could the stranger be? a lle 

I remensbered to have heard, that the Germaw who was’ hang in 
chains, and whose gibbet I had passed, had suffered the sentetice of 
the law, for having burnt:a house, end murdered >in the” most’ cruel 


and shocking manner; 2 ‘person, whonr he “with his cloak. 
Now, it was Case urtounbyrroyiowe) (tun eulyaetoneaopiasinmenat 
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superstitions) that this man did not then die:—for it was) said,| that 
the deyil, to whom after his condemnation, he had. sold himself, had, 
while he, was, suspended, insome.way/or other, supported him. and 
had afterwards, fed him onthe gibbet, in the form of a raven,) until 
the fastenings decayed, so that he could release himself, when’ he 
substituted the body of a person whom he murdered for the. pur- 
ose ! “t 
: There were many persons now alive who had sworn to having se 
the raven there, morning, noon, and to have heard its croaking even at 
midnight; Many accounted for this, by saying it came. there to feed 
on the body; but One of the villagers, who was known to, be a stout 
fellow, having occasion to go by the gibbet one twilight, declared, that 
he heard the man talking with the raven, but in a language he could 
not understand ; that at first he supposed he was deceived by his own 
faney, or the creaking of the iron fastenings, but on approaching 
nearer, he distinctly saw the eyes of the man looking intently at him; 
and he verily believed had he stopped he would have spoken to him, 
but that he was so alarmed he took to his heels, and never once 
looked behind or stopped to take breath, until he reached the end of the 
plain, a distance of above five miles. And it was further said, the 
German, when released from the gibbet, was obliged, in fulfilment of 
his vow, to do the devil's will on earththat he was most dreads 
fully pale, owing to the blood never having flowed into his face since 
his strangulation, for the devil, it is said, had only just kept his word ; 
that the German, as he was called, had since often been seen riding 
up and down the road, and that hie entered very freely into conversa 
tion, and endeavoured to entrap the unwary to put them in the. power 
Of his master. , ae 
Could it be possible that this was the German? Tut! an idle 
thought ; and yet—I remember there was something foreign in his 
accent :—then the paleness of his face,—the strange circumstances 
that accompanied his presence,—the pressing and extraordinary 
manner in which he offered his cloak, which might have been some 
device to get me within his power,—the extreme cold with which I 
was) afflicted,—the ominous beckoning, too, of the figure on the 
gibbet ; each cireumstance came forcibly before me; and were he the 
German or not, I more than ever rejoiced that I had thus easily got 
rid of him. Lee ee 
I now rode briskly on to a small inn, that was sittiated, about half 
way between the commencement and end of my journey, and arrived 
there about half-past eight o’clock. On alighting, the host; 4 fat jolly 
fellow, with a perpetual smile on his face, came out aud weleomed me 
“ Shew me into a private room,” said I, “ and bring me some. refresh- 
ment ;” the landlord replied he was very sorry his only room: was 
at present occupied by a gentleman who had been there about) ten 
minutes, but he was sure he would have no‘objection rth rons: 
He departed to obtain his permission, and returned with the gentleman’ 
compliments, and that he wotld be most’ happy in my company: sol 
followed mine host to the room ;' but what was my cotfusion, when, on 
opening: the door, I Te aan 
Presence had before caused .me’such annoyance | A sort of, 
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iristantly came over me, and T would have retired,’ when Ne sah 
got up, and bowing ‘politely, said ““he was Cucttiting ‘happy to 
accede to'my request of ‘allowing me to occupy the “roont,” and 
at the same time handed me a chair. It was impossible for me now 
to refuse; so, thanking him for his offer, I seated myself, and,‘as | 
before said, being rather chilly, asked him if he had any objettion'to a 
fire? I immediately perceived a strong alteration in his features, but it 
was only momentary; he’ instantly recovered himself, and said; “ that, 
for his part, his cloak, pointing to one which hung on the back of his 
chair, was quite enough for him, however cold the weather might be,” 
and added, “if I would but put it on for one moment, ‘he Was sure | 
should be warm enough then.” 1 had a sort of instinctive’ dread of 
this cloak, and I determined not to put it on; so starting up, Trang 
the bell, and on the landlord’s entering, asked his’ permission to have 
a fire. The stranger bowed his head, and fixing his eyes on the wall, 
remained quite silent. The landlord, I observed, rubbed his hands as 
he went out, saying, this was one of the coldest'nights he had felt this 
ear. 

: While they were about preparing to light the fire, the stranger sat 
quite silent; for my part I got colder and colder; a sort of melancholy 
chillness seemed to pervade the place ; the large clock that was in the 
room had stopped, from some eause or other, about ten minutes before I 
arrived ; and on the maid coming in, though before a merry, cheerful- 
looking damsel, she presently became‘as melancholy and as’ grave as 
either of us, especially as, after numerous attempts, she was obliged to 
confess her inability to light the fire. It was now very cold, so the 
landlady came and did her best endeavours to light a fire; but in vain’; 
afterwards the landlord, boots, hostler, and the cook, 'who never 
having been out of a perspiration for the last ten years’of her life, was 
nearly killed by the sudden effect of cold she experienced on coming 
into the room: last of all I myself tried, but unsuceessfully They all 
looked surprised, and the landlord observed it was very strange—it 
was not so cold he was sure any where else. ‘The’ stranger ‘all this 
time remained as quiet and immoveable as before. =” 

f now desired the landlord to bring in tea, hoping by that‘means 
to warm myself. When the tea things were brought, the stranger 
drew a chair for himself to the table, and requested I would make tea; 
I desired the maid to pour some water into the teapot, from a kettle 
whic she held in her hand, apparently just from the fire : however, on 
pouring in some water no steam arose; so far from: it, the water 
appeared to be searcely warm. I questioned her what she meant by 
it, and how she expected I could make tea with cold water? she 
declared..that it boiled: when it left: the kitchen fire, and she’ did 
not knew how it could get cold since. [then told herto take the tea~ 
pot and. fill it from the large kettle, which she assured me waé | ! 
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sleserie, what J fl X shook,» dread, both eit 
ae { could. hart my. seat—-my teeth , chattere 
sbook--in. short, I began to fear that,if ‘I.staid any, lin 
pO ned to death. At length he noticed my, confusion, and 
_up,, he, again., said, yperhaps I, would, t of his, cloak.” 
ee was really dying; with cold, and the cloak | sO warm, and 
so tempting, that I could not, help. eyeing it wistfully ;, this the stranger 
ived,.and, opening it,,shewed the lining, which was of the. finest 
Ee eguepl looking infinitely warmer as well as softer, and more 
comfertable.,than,. anything I had ever seen. He then, in. the most 
obliging manner, requested that I would put it on, adding, i in. his own 
expressive way, he was.sure I should’ be warm enough, then.;, I felt 
myself wavering; but, summoning, up my resolution, I determined: I 
would, not, yield, so, quitting him abruptly, [ ordered, my, horse, and 
being resolved, once and for ever, to rid myself of this odious stranger, 
I mounted.as quickly,as, possible, and putting spurs to his, side, for I 
heard, the stranger calling, loudly for, his horse, I galloped, the whole 
of the way home; and I can safely swear that nothing whatever Penene. 
me on the road. ..., 

Now,,said I, at, any,rate I, have distanced, him ;,.and knpaking, at 
my door,, it. was quickly, opened by my. wife, who had been. anxiously 
expecting,me.,, After our usual salutation, she informed me I should 
meet, an, old friend up stairs who had been waiting my arrival. ‘, With 
an old, friend, a good bottle, of wine, and.a warm, fire,” said J, * Ijean 
forget every. thing ;” and hastening up stairs—it would. be impossible 
to describe my confusion——before.me.was; seated. the identical stranger, 
with, the mysterious cloak hanging over the, arm of the chair on which 
he, sat !-+He wrose as: I entered. —rage. prevented me from utteringya 
word... He bowed , politely, saying, ‘‘ that he, hoped;he was not, an 
intruder 5 but, after, our having passed, some hours together on our 
joummey, he,thought he, might make bold; to,beg:a night’s, lodging, 
having, found. himself benighted, close-to my house.” ;..L, was so thun- 
derstruck that.I could not.say.a word in answer. My wife now. enr 
tered the room, and.complained of the cold. .She said. the fire had 
gone out soon after my friend arrived, “ and, what is very strange,” 
added. she, ‘‘ we were unable to light it again. Ishave been to,order 
a bed to. be made for your friend—and I have ordered the sheets to be 
aired, asthe night is rather cold;”.. ‘ Oh!” said the stranger, ‘t.you 
need not. mind | that —T always sleep warm enough!” and. pointing, to 
his cloak, he gave a. most expressive. but sarcastic smile. « {Chis was 
bags mca manyen yet. what could [ do?,, I had no excuse to turn him 

Suppose it should be the German ?—tush! nonsense !--but: 
per dD tried to rid myself of this thought, I never could succeed isi) 
entirely, banishing it ;, such rn a hold. has the idea of supernatural 
interference on a superstitious. mind, Lresolved,’ however, (im mere; 


as unconcerned as possible, J) 
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thing was cold. Silence again ensued ; till at length I caught up a 
candie, for I could bear it no longer, and asked the stranger if I should 
shew him his room; he consented, and bowing to my wife, took his 
cloak and followed me. 

When we came into his room, I observed the water was frozen in 
the ewer; “ I will order the servant,” said I, “ to bring you some 
warm water in the morning to shave with.” He replied, “ that he 
had rather I would not give myself so much trouble, on his account, 
for that he could lather his face with snow!” He then asked me if I 
slept warm? ‘“ I am afraid,” said I, “ I shall not do so to-night.” 
He placed his cloak in my hand, saying, with a chuckle, “ I had only 
to throw it over me and my wife, and he was sure we should be 
warm enough then !’—I threw down the cloak, and rushed out of the 
room, 

I joined my wife down stairs, who, on my upbraiding her with the 
folly of inviting a perfect stranger to sleep in the house, told me, that 
he had introduced himself as an old friend of mine, who wished to see 
me on particular business. I then hinted my suspicions concerning 
him, and that I thought it was through him we were thus grievously 
tormented by the cold. 

i went to bed,—but not to sleep,—not all the blankets in the world 
could ever have made me warm. I hesitated whether I should not go 
and turn the stranger out, thus late as it was ;—but I might be mis- 
taken, after all ;—he was very gentlemanly, and behaved throughout 
with the greatest propriety, so that I could have no excuse for so 
doing. And though there were many strange circumstances attending 
his presence, still they might be accidental. I resolved, at least, to 
wait patiently for the morning, though I felt as if I was exposed to the 
air on a cold winter's night ; but I was doomed again to be disturbed. 
I had locked my room door (my constant custom upon going to bed), 
when, about one o'clock, as I was lying, wide awake,—the stranger, 
—the German,—the fiend !—for I believe he was all three,—entered 
my room !—how, I know not,—I heard no noise. A horrid trem- 
bling immediately came over me,—my knees knocked together,—my 
teeth chattered,—my hair stood on end,—I could scarcely draw my 
breath. What could be his purpose ? to murder me ?—no—no, I see 
it all,—the cloak,—the mysterious cloak, the source of all my fears 
and apprehensions ;—he thinks by that to gain his purpose, and fan- 
cying I am asleep, he comes, no doubt, to cast that upon me, and thus 
give the fiend, his master, in some way or other, a power over me! 
He approached the bed ;—my tongue clave to the roof of my parched 
mouth, and fear, an all absorbing fear, had nearly choked me. He 
opened the cloak—another moment—and then—— but , fear, de- 
spair, gave me strength :—I started up ;—“ Villain!” said I, “I will 
not tamely bear it:” and grappling with him, I threw the cloak from 
me. I now cared not what I did or said. “ Hence,” roared I, “ and 
seek the fiend you serve !” and accidentally in the scuffle I caught 
hold of his long pointed nose ;—he shrieked aloud. with and 
pain. “My G—d, Mr. T—— ,” said my wife, “ what are you about ?” 
I received a heavy fall:—immediately the whole was gone, I assisted 
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my wife into bed ; for it seems that I had lain“half the night with the 
clothes completely off me ; which, as often as she had endeavoured to 
replace, I had resisted ; and on her persisting, I had eventually seized 
her by the nose, and we both tumbled out of bed together. 





ON THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF PORTUGAL. 


Tuere has been a good deal said lately of the affairs of Portugal, of 
the state pranks of Don Miguel, of his mother, his mobs, his monks, his 
ministers, and municipalities ; of the antipathy of his people to freedom, 
—of their mock ceremonies in burning the charter of their rights,—of 
their proneness to despotism, even when it must be completed by 
usurpation,—and of their resolution to return to their old chains 
and degradation,—amid the exulting shouts of a fanatic rabble, pro- 
tected by the police, and receiving their impulse atid’ their pay from 
the courtly insurgeuts of the palace. On every repeated allusion to a 
few prominent and undeniable facts connected with this subject, one 
party cries out, “see, how the cause of freedom has been betrayed by 
the allies of Don Pedro; see, how the Portuguese constitutionalists 
have been sacrificed to the perfidious policy of the English govern- 
ment, which sent troops to Portugal, on the declared pretext o 
defending it against foreign foes, but with the real purpose of keeping 
its throne vacant for a contemptible tyrant, and which, having escorted 
him home with its fleet, to a people confiding in assurances of his 
change of principles, withdraws both troops and ships on his arrival; 
leaving our deluded friends to his vengeance.” ‘No, no,” replies 
another party, “the Portuguese, if sacrificed at all, have been sacrificed 
to their own blindness and pusillanimity. ‘That people are unfit for 
freedom, because they have shewn themselves unable to maintain it ;° 
the constitutionalists must be an insignificant fraction of the com- 
munity, who have no right to dictate to the rest. Had any important 
interest of the kingdom been secured by the Charter, or any respect- 
able party been desirous to support it, would it have been allowed to 
be overturned by the intrigues of a worthless woman, and the perfidy 
of an ill-educated boy ? Be assured,” they add, “that the soil of the 
Peninsula is not yet fit for freedom ; it must be gradually improved 
by the hand of regular government, or broken up by the plough of 
revolution, before such a plant can take root init. See the church, 
the nobility, the magistracy, and the mob against it; and without 
the mob, the magistracy, the nobility, and the church, where is the 
nation? Is it to be found in a lodge of freemasons, or in a club of 
discontented constitution-mongers?” Both those parties (together with 
a third, which pronounces for the total unimportance of the question at 
issue, and warns us to think as little of the political improvement of 
Portugal as of Algiers) seem to us to be in the wrong; for we may 
assure the former, that the return of Don Miguel was inevitable ; and 
we hope to convince the latter, that in their precipitate expressions of 
contempt for bad fortune and failure, they do not make due allowances 
for the force of opposing gs From a late residence of 
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some months in Lisbon, the writer of this article is enabled:to give 
a more connected account of recent transactions than has yet appeared, 
and ventures to beg attention to statements,/the aceuracy ef which, he 
can guarantee as much as the impartiality of thé! views with which they 
are made. | 

Portugal had passed through the long war which was waged. on her 
soil from 1807 to 1814, against Napoleon, without ever breathing a 
wish for those liberal institutions which were enjoyed to s0 - little 
purpose by her Spanish neighbour. The protracted. absence of her 
sovereign after the conclusion of peace, and the wounded: pride of her 
people at being ruled by the government of a colony, combined with the 
unpopularity of the Regency, of Lisbon, and the vicinity) of revolu- 
tionised Spain, to urge the necessity of some change,—and that change 
was some form of freedom. When, therefore, the standard of insurrection 
was raised at Oporto, in the autumn of 1820, it found a numerous 
class ready to crowd around it, without knowing) precisely .the 
doctrines which it announced, and it passed through “tan unresisting 
medium,” from Oporto to the capital, where the regency fell before it, 
—where a government was organized on the new model,—-and where, 
in the absence of any accredited system of indigenous, growth, the 
persons raised to temporary power, declared for the Spanish Con- 
stitution, promising, that if any alterations were made. in. it, they 
should be in favour of liberty ; like some of our commonwealth men, 
who swore to an et cetera in the same cause... An assembly called 
Cortes was got together by a double election, or by no election ;/ they 
proceeded to make a constitution to regenerate, the people,—they 
talked a great deal about abstract rights—enacted many impracticable 
laws—ruled the mob of the day—quarrelled with the Holy. Alliance— 
insulted foreign ambassadors—entered into a,controversy with the 
queen about her adoption of their handy-work—declared war against 
the eldest son of the king as viceroy of Brazil—and when the French 
entered Spain, to overturn the parent constitution, that, of Lisbon was 
unable to withstand the shock. The mob, of nobility,, bishops, 
courtiers, magistrates and monks—the mother. church,,and absolute 
king-rabble—joined with the revolted troops, then had their day, and 
the constitutionalists, as they could not fight. after the, desertion 
of the army, were obliged to fly. King John, VI, )who-.was 
personally well treated by the authorities of the Cortes,,and who 
had good nature enough to be moderate, when he might) have been 
cruel with impunity, wished still, after this. failure,/ to, consult. the 
interests of his people, and to give them improved institutions. 

With this view he appointed a commission to select and) preserve so 
much of the laws made by the dissolved assembly as might be thought 
compatible with the exercise of /his regulated power, and the goverD- 
merit of the Cortes, like Ignez de Castro, might have been crowned after 
its death, had not a rebellion of his) Majesty’s owm :son,.the hopeful 
usurper, who is now assuming the crown of his brother, prevented the 
execution of his benevolent designs. The prince was banished, but. the 
alarins ofSpain, the intrigues of the court, the. ition of the ecelesi- 
astical body, andthe weakness of the monarch, renewalor the 
completion of the project, till death overtook the old king im the ‘midst 
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‘of fermenting factions.. The succession which fell to his eldest. son, 
who’ was a constitutionalist and a freemason, naturally excited the 
hopes of better times. As soon-as he heard of the death of his father, 
he sent a charter to Portugal, which was probably intended more as 
the ark of safety for his daughter’s title, than as a security for his 
people's freedom. ‘The joy with which it was received at Lisbon, and 
the earnestness with which its promulgation was demanded from an 
‘unwilling ministry,—the alacrity with which it was sworn te by the 
chief authorities of the nation, and the regularity with which its pre- 
liminary enactments were carried into execution, shewed that there was 
no irresistible obstacle to a liberal change of system, proceeding from a 
legitimate source, and promising to regenerate Portugal, or to restore 
the glory of the * olden time,” without its despotism. Some troops, 
who had lost sight of the limits of duty and obedience, amid the late 
commotions, refused to take the oaths to the new charter, though they 
had sworn fidelity to its author, and fled into Spain, which encouraged 
their resistance, and sent them back with arms and rewards to fight 
against their country. But the nation became constitutional, one party 
having welcomed the new order of things with enthusiasm, and the 
other having submitted to it with passive acquiescence. . The charter 
continued in force for eighteen months, amid the weakness and the 
eaprice of an ill-educated princess, who, governed by a corrupt 
Camarilla, changed her ministers and her system of government with 
almost every change of the moon 
Without consulting his allies in the first instance, and with all the 
ecipitancy which has usually distinguished his proceedings, Don 
| ro had nominated ‘his brother the -husband of his daughter, and 
‘thus opened his way to power, as soon as he could be prevailed 
‘pon to swear to the charter. Though the prince had been banished 
from Portugal, and intrusted during his minority to the guardian- 
ship! of the emperor of Austria, as a near relative of his family; he 
was not the prisoner of ‘Austria, like the lion-hearted English Richard, 
and, therefore, could not be prevented from returning home when 
his mimority ended. Only two ways were left of his revisiting 
Portugal: Either he must have been allowed to return bound 
by engagements to his brother, and surrounded by the confidence of 
his brether’s allies, or to be restored with the countenance and support 
of Spain to the fanatics of his own country, without any pledges against 
his» hostile. intrigues. The allies chose the former course. The 
| Emperor of Austria, as grandfather of the young queen, ‘induced the 
prince to accept of a royal succession, even with its constitutional 
limitations. The English ministry threw the whole. of their influence 
into the seale of Don Pedro’s settlement, and. after his repeated .en- 
‘gagements, sworn or less solemnly given, arranged a plan. for the 
 Infant’s return to. Portugal, through France and England.:, Here his 
vanity was flattered—here every endeavour was made to reconcile him 
toa liberal system of government—here he was shewn that, under 
a limited- monarchy, the) sovereign may still enjoy some prerogatives 
and splendour worth having, even though it might not be thought 
Jconsistent with court’ decorum, for a prince of the, blood to associate 
habitually with: butchers and, bull-fighters, or to murder occasionally, 
a royal chamberlain. The most perfect reliance seemed to be reposed 
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in his engagements. In England, too, he received @ foretaste 
of what he was to expect in Portugal, in a flattering address, by a 
most respectable body of his countrymen; and, after a stay of 
some time, with which he had every reason to be pleased, at which 
indeed he expressed his gratitude and satisfaction, he left our 
shores accompanied by a new ambassador and a-royal squadron. 
Under these favourable auspices he arrived in the Tagus, and 
swore fo the constitution, before the envoys of all the powers of 
Europe, assembled to witness the ceremony; but in about two months 
afterwards we find the said charter abolished, and the prince regent 
of a constitutional monarchy proclaimed absolute king! 

Here are four revolutions of government in the course of seven 
years—a change from absolute power and absent authority, to a 
government bordering on pure democracy, administered through a 
phantom of royalty, which “the likeness of a kingly crown had on,”— 
a return of democracy again to uncontrolled monarchy—a third change 
from the maxims of the fifteenth century, and the sway of unlimited 
power, to the reign of constitutional order under a regency and a charter ; 
and, lastly, a recurrence to absolute dominion, under fanaticism and 
monkery. It cannot for a moment be pretended that the nation thus 
changed its opinions every two years, on the most important of all 
subjects—its own rights and privileges,—it cannot be pretended that 
even any of its great parties could have renounced one system and 
adopted another within such a limited period ; nor can we imagine 
that light, either proceeding from freedom or superstition, could have 
penetrated the mass within this specified time;—in short, that freemen 
or churchmen were disposed this year to defend their rights, and the 
next to violate or surrender them. As there was no foreign conquest, 
and no domestic massacres, the balance could not have been ch 
by the former, nor the ranks of either party thinned by the latter. 

Let us, therefore, endeavour to extract from this conftised mass, the 
principle of change; and we shall see that the accusations ‘brought 
against the constitutionalists, of fickleness, weakness, and pusillanimity, 
are not necessarily founded in truth. 

In Portugal, the great body of the people, ignorant, superstitious, 
poor, lazy, and passively submissive to authority, have no more in- 
fluence over the measures or the ch of state policy, than the 
Helots of Sparta, or the slaves of the West Indies: Unable, for the 
most part, to read and write, they take no interest in public affairs,— 
they can form no opinion on public proceedings ; and it is only when 

teen to their doors, by those’ who are 
their immediate superiors, that they learn what is on. As they 
have no + rag of public instruction—no n : books—no 
meetings for political discussion ;—they take their politics from the 
judge of the village—their religion from their curate or the friar who 
confesses them, and their ideas of state grandeur from the Corregidor 
or the Capitaé Mér of their district. This great mass, therefore,—the 
mere ballast in the vessel of the state—may be left out of the question, 
in considering revolutions or changes of : cannot ¢ 
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is the legends of saints; and the only events in their lives which they 
record with care, are fairs and festivals. This description includes the 
t body of the peasantry, day-labourers, persons employed in vine- 
ards and olive plantations, and inferior tradesmen. . 
In the small towns, the class of shopkeepers and tradesmen is 
somewhat improved; but, in general, it can scarcely be said that 
anything like public opinion among the lower orders is manifested 
beyond the two capitals of Lisbon and Oporto, the city of Coimbra, 
and two or three maritime towns. In the former are assembled the 
supreme judges and officers of the high courts of justice, the heads 
of the different departments of government, the merchants who con- 
duct the general trade of the kingdom, rich shopkeepers, persons of 
professional eminence, together with the nobility and all their train. 
The shopkeepers of Lisbon are, many of them, in easy circumstances, 
and possess greater liberality than could be expected in their class, 
They have all had the elements of a common education, and when 
they are permitted to read, have generally shown a curiosity about 
political intelligence. Seeing the insecurity of their property, and 
feeling the weight of ther burdens, under an arbitrary government, 
they generally desire a change. Merchants and capitalists, for the 
most part, encourage, and are prepared to Head this body in liberal 
opinions. It is supported by a considerable number of the legal 
profession, who have not been corrupted by judicial promotion, by 
detachments from persons in the public departments of government, 
by some landed proprietors, and by the most respectable members of 
the nobility. A considerable number of ecclesiastics, of the greatest 
learning and the best repute, have likewise added their names and 
influence to its cause. It will be remembered that, among the latter, 
there are two or three prelates and several learned professors,—that 
the titular bishop of Coimbra, Father Luiz, was president of the 
Chamber of Deputies,—that Principal Thomaz was a member of the 
Cortes Regency, and that the present archbishop of Elvas was lately 
tried for being one of the alleged rioters in the liberal tumults of July 
last. Many of the young nobility and landed proprietors imbibed 
their notions of government from the English, during the peninsular 
war; and have since manifested a strong predilection for political 
improvement in their own country. We have thus an important class 
of reformers—a body considerable in numbers and respectable in 
knowledge or fortune, disposed for a change in favour of freedom ; 
to them are joined many officers of the army, who acquired distinc- 
tion during the late war, or who defended the cause of the charter in 
opposition to the rebels, during the winter of 1826 and 1827. 
is constitutional party, embracing, as it does, so many persons 
of different classes, forms something like a public sentiment, or a new 
power in the state. They are entitled to command, because they 
possess knowledge to guide the course of government, and because, 
unlike the members of the church and nobility, they have no interest 
in perpetuating abuses. But from the want of union among them- 
selves—from the want of these gradations in society, by which they 
might extend their influence through the whole of it, and from the 
impenetrable nature of the great mass of the lower orders, they 
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become isolated,-and may; when they lose the-hold of power, easily be 
erushed between the — body of the: le ‘and'the - " i 
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The aaaan the nobility, on the other hand,-are, with the above 
exceptions, extremely ‘hostile to any’ political; improvement. The 
ecclesiastical order seems convineed that,’ if a’ liberal” system - of 
government were firmly established. its monastic revenues ‘and’ over 
grown wealth would become objects of plunder. -While embedded in 
an ignorant mass, like a toad in a tree, or a bloek of: marble; ' they 
seem secure of their continued’ existence ; but ‘the hatchet) or the 
hammer of revolution, which breaks ‘open their retreat’ and lets in 
light upon them, must become fatal. in 
The system of the administration of justice is, in Portugal, a sys- 
tem of corruption. The seventy or eighty supreme judges in Lisbon, 
the forty in Oporto, together with the Corregidors in the provinces, 
the Jwizes de Fora, and the six or seven hundred’ other) judges, or 
members of municipalities, are generally opposed to reforms which 
would open their courts, curtail their gains, or ‘prevent their! abuses 
and arbitrary vexations. Every part of the civil administration is as 
corrupt as ‘the judicial. Persons m the employ of government live 
by peculation and plunder, and spend their lives in ‘imdolence’ and 
neglect of duty; they, therefore, are opposed to the weeding hand of 

The classes above enumerated, which form the elements of a liberal 
or arbitrary government, remain unchanged in their character, un- 
mitigated ‘in their hostility, and nearly equal in their ‘strength: The 
army, the court, and foreign influence, are the only variable quantities 
which have of late so strikingly turned ‘the: balance.: » In“ 1820, the 
insurrection ‘of the army and the example of ‘Spain’ decided ‘the 
government in favour of ‘republican institutions, opposed to all the 
habits, interests, and prejudices of the’ country. Yet the party which 
then obtained power, having secured the acquiescence of the king, 
maintained their authority for nearly three years; and’ but for the 
imfluence of the French arms in Spain, and thé ascendency of the 
apostolical faction over the king, by means of his son) Don ‘Miguel, 
would bave maintained it perhaps longer. That the ‘king and the 
royalists imagined the partisans of reform strong, is evident from his 
promise 'to grant a modified constitution when he abolished ‘the Cortes 
at Villa Franea, and from his announced intention ‘of ‘convening '@ 
hew assembly, in the ancient form, the summer before his death.’ At 
his decease, the charter given by his son met with general approba 
tion, the party opposed to it consisting only’ofipersons' who looked to 
a rival of opposite sentiments on the throne, and listeited’ to; 
seduetions of a neighbouring country. - The eountenanee ‘of, 
was sufficient, without any active co-operation; 
foreign apostolical influence; and, under a prince didip< 
pate eka: of things, there is no question ‘that oth 
would have been placed beyond  the'‘reach of danger; without 
further confusion or bloodshed: “The new 
germs ofa better: go t3-teforms, ‘thou 
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to taste.the fruits of the change, and their zeal would, proportionally 
have increased to maintain and defend the source of their rights and 
liberties. The constitution established in 1820,.was, an,exotic—it: was 
transplanted, ; full, grown, ; from.a neighbouring country,.or rather, 
from the, regions of, speculation7;it was..propped up by the.swords, of 
mutinous troops—it did not,\suit. the monarechy—it..did not suit.the 
community—it could not flourish ina soil, formed.of the ruins of -all 
ancient institutions; it-only furnished.a shade for the ignorant and the 
enthusiastic, to, dance; round it, for a season ;,.and. was at, last, net 
irmigated, with jblood,, only because. it, fell without.an, effort to cut it 
down,, |But the charter of, Don Pedro, respected the .rights..of .the 
different classes of society—recognized the rank and influence of; the 
nobility—admitted the prelates to legislative power, and sein i 
the, pillars: of the, throne... te 
The chambers, as instruments. of legislation and reform, dnetestl: 
being, precipitate were, perhaps, too.slow in their operations;, the regent, 
instead of suffering any diminution of power, seemed to exercise it for the 
mere caprice of displaying it., The church was threatened with.no visible 
danger—the press, had shown no licentiousness—the people. were: sub- 
missiye,even. to.the unconstitutional abuse. of present; authority—he- 
eause they were promised. ultimate.reform, and because their leaders 
were unwilling 40. hazard the success, of a glorious experiment, by, 
precipitate remonstrance. The foreign allies of the constitutional 
party advised them. to| moderation. as the. best means of disarming 
suspicion, and of reconciling absolute. governments, to the existence of 
their new. rights... Every man, regarding his situation as provisional, 
was studious to abstain from. acts of violence. which, might compromise 
his.future existence, or,expose him, to vengeance on a change, of system, 
, Don, Miguel, returns, and,everything. is again reversed,,,,, He disx 
solves, the chambers, dismisses the constitutional  officers,.from, the 
army, takes into pay the former.rebels,.and restores Portugal to the 
dominion, of, the., fifteenth. century... The., wildest. ravings, are’ heard 
against the very name of freedom,—a constitutional government iscalled 
Ys sor Ngee Devil, or what is reckoned worse; of a mason lodge 
ults ane offered to every thing liberal—the. old Cortes are) called 
to: kill, the.,mew---perjury is exalted into .a Catholic: virtue--rebellion 
becomes a religious duty—assassination is invoked as, the. auxiliary,/of 
regal government—fanaticism, intoxicated with the wine:ef con 
dances round the funeral pile of chartered rights,, as formerly 
the burning victims of an .auto-da-fé—a bull-fighter, an assassin, and 
usurper,, is, proclaimed from, a, apes arb ny sa dros aoe of 
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establishment alternated, from Popery to Protestantism, four times in 
the course of about twenty or thirty years; or that the French were, 
in 1814, unprepared for the exercise of constitutional rights, because, 
in the course of the previous twenty years, they passed through every 
form of government, and had submitted to the successive infliction of 
almost every species of democratic and monarchical despotism. The 
great body of the people, as we have already remarked, can form no 
settled speculative opinion on the institutions by which they should be 
ruled. The enlightened few must decide the will of the ignorant 
many to reforms which, when their benefits are felt, may be in their 
turn appreciated and defended by the many. Fluctuations must thus 
take place in the character of an unformed government, according to 
the support or the opposition of the court, according to the abilities 
and energy of particular individuals, according to foreign interference, 
and many other accidental causes. The exercise of legislative power, 
through a delegation from the people—the source and guarantee of all 
good laws, and the necessary check upon executive extravagance—is, 
in its best application, only an invention of modern times, (for which 
the English were once more unfit than the Portuguese are at the 
present moment,) and never would have resulted, in such assemblies 
as the Parliament of England, and the Chambers of France, had such 
objections prevailed against attempting the experiment. In Portugal, 
there exists a body of men sufficiently enlightened to compose legis- 
lative assemblies, or to watch their proceedings. ‘These assemblies, 
during the short term of their existence, conducted themselves with a 
great degree of good sense, and suggested many reforms, though 
they had not time to execute any. The sober part of the com- 
munity viewed their labours with satisfaction, and a prince with the 
least capacity of comprehending his own interest, (leaving out of 
view any regard to pledged engagements,) would have been disposed 
and able to maintain the new system, till its experienced advantages 
had enlisted in its favour the general support of the nation. 

In the first period of new institutions their evils are generally felt, 
without their countervailing benefits. As they put an end to abuses, 
they must alarm some, and injure others, who profited by these 
abuses, while the great body of the people acquire only rights in re- 
version, of which they cannot so easily appreciate the value. In the 
instance of Portugal, the strongest combination ofaccidents has been 
against freedom. In the first place, while the balanced parties looked 
to different branches of the royal family for support in their opposite 
views, the cause of the charter was barely kept from falling, by lean- 
ing on a ministry, which was afraid to move forward from a fear of 
imputed Jacobinism, or a regard to selfish’ interest. All enthusiasm 
in its favour was thus repressed—all decided steps to secure its 
triumph were forbidden by threats of desertion—and the public mind 
was kept in a state of inactive suspense, by persons who were desirous 
of stealing into freedom, without exciting the umbrage of ! 
neighbours, or alarming the prejudices of despotic allies. They 
all sensible too of the disadvantages under which they li 
the absence and conditional abdication of their prote 
felt then, Don Pedro was at the distance ‘of 
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brother was in Europe, and his ‘nother in Lisbon:—the beautiful 
address of the Cid to king Alonzo, in the Spanish ballad, was not 
more expressive of dangers to the monarch’s new title, than to the 
people’s new rights : 
* Muchos dafios han venido 

Por los Rey’s que se ausentan, 

Que a penas han calentado 

La corona en la cabeza, 

In the second place, the well-intentioned conduct of the friends of 
the charter, operated as treachery against it. They announced the 
conversion to its principles, of the prince, who has turned out its bit- 
terest enemy. ‘They procured from him the most satisfactory assur- 
ances of his change of opinion—they made his arrival be welcomed as 
the harbinger of peace, and having thus thrown the constitutional 
party off their guard, deprived of all desire and plans of resistance, they 
left them no choice but unconditional submission, or hopeless, because 
unconcerted and disunited, opposition, These flattering professions 
were the more easily believed, because, if his Royal Highness had been 
aman of any judgment, he must have seen that his interest lay in 


not violating them. 





Cum sint praemia falsi 
Nulla, ratam debet testis habere fidem, 

In this way, the mederating councils of England, and the assistance 
of the English troops, though at first necessary to the preservation of 
the charter, have, without any bad faith on the part of the English go- 
vernment, turned out fatal gifts to the Portuguese constitutionalists, 
who necessarily became the dupes of assurances, which were counter- 

signed by parties incapable of sharing in the perfidy. 

But we shall make no apology for entering a little farther into the 
state of Portugal, both to explain the nature of the events which have 
recently occurred, to show the necessity for some speedy change of 
system, and to afford the means of forming an opinion as to the result 
of the present crisis. The picture, too, may appear curious without 
any reference to temporary occurrences. The most prominent feature 
of a state of society, like that of Portugal, where the people are called 
upon, in the name of religion, and with the alleged sanction of mira- 
culous interference, to surrender their liberties to an absolute monarch, 
is the power and influence of the clergy. Most Portuguese authors, 
who were either churchmen, or wrote with the fires of the inquisition 
before their eyes, boast that their countrymen are the most religious 
people under the sun, and that they have been so from the time of 
Tubal; the grandson of Noah, (who founded Setuval or St. Ubes,) to 
the present day. This high pretension is founded upon facts which 
show at once the nature and the extent of their piety. They prove, 
for instance, that the Portuguese have always been the ven 
believers of the priests, and the most st alu 
infidel,—that erected ba first church 
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birth to, more. saints than any other ‘ki m, | {ane lady :pro- 
. eh nine at a time)—that more relics,ane. ore religious 
festivals are observed —and more. miracles performed: in; Portugal, 
than in any other kingdom. The Portuguese;histery having been for 
several centuries’ a -continual serusade against: the Moors and other 
unbelievers, in which each hard-fought field; or remarkable- success, 
was commemorated by some act of munificent! superstition, or some 
extension of ecclesiastical privilege, the power ‘of the! church was: na- 
turally increased with every addition made to the monarchy. » 

The face of the country and the appearance of society in Portugil, 
accord, with the pictures of its native writers. ‘Im other ‘states /of 
Europe, you find the fifteenth century only ‘in the annals of’ the 
people, or in the masquerade of fiction ; in Portagal, ‘you find it living 
and breathing, with a great part of its costume, and»with nearly ail 
its credulity and superstition. In the capital and the great ‘towns, a 
Protestant stranger would imagine that religion (as understood in that 
land) constituted almost the sole business of life—that the church and 
ehurch services ingrossed the whole attention of the: people,:and that 
the government was a pure theocracy. Temples, monasteries, or nun- 
neries, are their most prominent edifices, one.or more of which crown 
every remarkable height, or occupy every desirable retreat. You are 
awakened in the morning, and deafened during the day, by the sound 
of bells, announcing prayers, or accompanying religious ceremonies. 
As you pass along the street you are sure to encounter some religious 
procession—-or to witness some prostrations before a:popular image. 
Monks and friars, in black, white, or grey, shod or shoeless, | beardless 
or bearded, meet you in every corner, ‘or. jostle against: you in every 
publie place. The tinkling jof a hand-bell is: heard, announcing the 
appreach of the Holy Sacrament, and presently, ‘as far asthe eye can 
discern the canopy which covers the priest) or the torches’ which burn 
in the hands of his attendants, you see the people uncovered ‘and kneel- 
ing)on the pavement before you. You enter the church along with the 
crowd, and find service going on at several different  altars,) the: floor 
covered with prostrate devotees, and the walls hung’ ‘with votive -offer- 
ings. ‘The beggars who beset you at the door insist: upon ‘your. alms, 
inthe name of the Virgin of Conception, or ‘the souls «in 
and the parish headles demand your charity in traversing: the streets 
ante a drum, a bagpipe, and a any ee ne sam aie. ER 
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sf One one one has written a. losis book. entitled «+ Bucellencias de i Portugs,” 
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smiths; the‘iwax-chahdlers, and | carpenters, ‘you see ‘celestial crowns, . 
crucifixes, and saints, exposed for sale, as: the: furniture! of) private | 
chapels; or commemorative gifts to popular shrines ; while holidays, | 
festivals, processions, and pilgrimages, interrupt the industry and absorb 
the resources of the people:'()0/ | ius 
.Nop.are the numbers, : ‘the wealth, sa a St of: the coclediasticn! 
body: less upon examination than they would at first seem. It is men- 
tioned by. the Jesuit, Father Vieyra, that in his time (about 1670), ‘the 
number of monks in Portugal was ten thousand, of secular clergy‘thirty 
thousand, and of nuns fifteen thousand, making in all fifty-five thousand. 
This was probably a low estimate, as in one convent alone (that of | 
Aleobaga), we find an enumeration of nine hundred and ninety-five { 
monks, without including their servants; and although the number { 
must now be considerably reduced, it is still lamentably great and over- | 
powering. We have before us a statistical account, ordered to be made 
out by the late Cortes, of the number of convents, the number ‘of the i 
regular clergy, and the amount. of the revenue belonging’ to all’ the 
religious orders in Portugal; from which it appears that the convents 
amounted in 1822 to 402, the monks to 5621, their servants to’ 628, & 
their revenue in money; to 607,253 milrees (or about 150;0002),' in iy 
wheat to 92,618 \alguéeres, in rye to 98,771, in- barley to'17,}71,)in 
pork, to 30,091lbs., in beef to 8032, without including ‘rice; Indian 
corn, or many other articles. The quantity of wine of which the fathers 
give an estimate was 22,181 .almudes, of ,oil 3496 almudes, of fowls 
15,000 head, and of chickens 2000. This table, supplied by the pér- Ny 
sons ‘most interested in concealing the amount of ‘their ‘income; ‘froma 4 
government which they looked upon as ready to plunder’ them, undeér- it 
values or understates every item, and. the return would, perhaps, ‘be bs 
‘more accurate by doubling the whole. The same table fixes the! con- ) 
vents, of women at 132: with 2980 sisters, 3000 ‘servants oragents, ra 
supported by a revenue of 341,309 milrees, ant a much esa pro- 
of grain and other farm produce. i 
If to the number of ecclesiastics of all kinds, emounting ts not Jess 
than30,000, we add a powerful staff of church dignitaries, PN mene ng 
a'patriarch, or Portuguese pope, three archbishops, fifteen bishops, 
and about fifty prelates or heads of co = and religioas orders, 
we shall be able to form some idea of the y of ‘the ‘Portuese. 
The revenues.of this body, calculating only niltee ‘tenth whieh ‘they 
pay to:the state, wouldiamount: to 7 0001s, but it-miust. be thore 'thtin 
double that sum. So universal was the claim of the Portu 
clergy’ in former times, and so strict was their demand of Tak 
reife i gp facrramlapege bi one of their kings 
prior of one of their orders, as slion, faethe. Pte of 
Ce ae fae beike the Tagus. ait” Thad Ld 2gw t3e0> 
\» oDheycharacter: of this body, and the spirit by sang sp 
become of great importance, when we r 
and enormous revenues. And it may be said wee the 
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to see through the mummeries which they practise, delude the lower 
orders for the most sordid and selfish purposes. It is the latter class 


chiefly, who figure as the enemies of knowledge, and the leaders of 
the mob at present—who thunder against freemasons, while they 


know that there is not a mason lodge in Portugal—who cry, “ down 
with the charter,’ because its friends have conspired against the 
throne, while they know that they are the firmest friends of order— 
who sing Je Deums for popular excesses—who carry about the 
crucifix to sanctify assassinations—and who make the pulpit an 
instrument of treason and rebellion. The press, in their hands, is 
only employed against itself,—to denounce the benefits of knowledge, 
and to excite the passions of the lowest dregs of the people. One of 
them lately assured the mob whom he addressed, that the freemasons 
and the English had conspired to overthrow the church and to murder 
the whole royal family ; adding, blasphemously, that in such circum- 
stances, “the resurrection of their angel, Don Miguel in Portugal, 
was a greater miracle than the resurrection of Jesus Christ in 
Palestine.” We subjoin in a note below*, an extract from a late 


* Arise, ye monsters and come to judgment ! Come, ye monsters of disobedience, of 
rebellion, and ingratitude! The fatal day has arrived, in which, courageously applying 
to our lips our high-sounding ¢rwmpet, we shall cause it to resound to the remotest 
corner of Portugal, announcing that the happy hour is arrived, in which a judicial, power- 
ful, and valiant arm is to drag forth from their most obscure retreats: those self-styled 
political regenerators, who have endangered the throne of their king, and scoffed at the 
religion of Jesus Christ, The very moment has at last arrived, in which our reg : 
angel (Don Miguel) is to call to his judgment seat, those supposed philanthropists, and 
punish them for those machinations and perfidies by which they have endeavoured to 
annihilate the religion of Christ, and to usurp the sacred rights which belong justly to 
the sovereign. He will conduct them to a place where, full of confusion, they will die 
in their desperation. 

Come, ye monsters, to judgment! Ye perfidious partisans of infamous freemasonry, 
who have endeavoured not only to wrest power, greatness, and majesty from the august hand 
which now sways the sceptre; but, to destroy in the hearts of true believers, the name 
of piety ; and that for no other reason, than that you might seize more unerringly, the 
prince, with whose miraculous reign we are now blest. 

Who could believe it, that in those dark sects of freemasons, in those horrible and 
shameful societies, the only aim is to prepare the mind for insulting its Creator—to 
train men to be unfaithful to their sovereign—sons to murder their fathers—vassals to 
degrade their prince—disciples to assassinate their masters—and, finally, wretches for 
every imaginable a oe re ? From this infamous sect have proceeded a werd 
of public writers, who sp ideas of rebellion, preach princi of republicanism, 
endeavour to overthrow the throne and the altar. Otte 
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number of the Trombeta Final (April 11th), in which, one of those 

fathers, addressing the friends of order and of law, by the title of 

« monsters,” calls them to what he designates their “ final political 

judgment.” As these men must write to be read, what idea canwe 

form of the lower classes of a people, to whom such raving could be 
eeable ? 

We may be assured that this body will oppose as long as they can 
any scheme of liberty—any extension of knowledge—or any change in 
the system of administration, by which their influence would be dimi- 
nished, or their interests endangered. One of the chief causes of their 
violence against the Cortes of 1820, was the order which that body issued 
to prevent any further reception of novices at the convents, and the 
commission which they appointed to obtain inventories of the revenues 
of the monks (an outline of which we have just given), with a view to 
their future employment in the service of the state. An arbitrary go- 
vernment will probably be led to the same project from poverty, which 
the Cortes adopted from policy, and a wise administration would find 
no difficulty in executing it. The monks, as monks, derive nearly all 
their power from their possession of wealth, and their alliance with the 
court. The lowest of the populace, the most superstitious boatman on 
the Tagus, will, when they have an opportunity, pass jokes on their lazi- 
ness and hypocrisy, and many a begging brother of the poorer orders, 
in returning to his convent, with empty wallets, curses the day when 
the abolition of the Holy Office prevented him from shaking a torch in 
o face of the niggard or unbelieving churl who repulses him from his 

oor. 

II. The next thing that strikes us in estimating the present state and 
future prospects of Portugal is the character and circumstances of the 
nobility and provincial proprietors. Probably no country in the world 
is better supplied with nobles than Portugal. Some of them have names 
which recal the most brilliant epochs of its history, while others record 
only moral degradation or court caprice. The Portuguese Fidalgo is 
in general a proud, lazy, and unsocial animal,—ignorant, unprincipled, 
and dissipated ; the most of them, with great estates, but little dis- 
posable revenue, live in splendid filth, in some retired corner of an un- 
finished, unfurnished, or ruinous mansion,—without any books for their 
amusement or instruction, without any taste for the arts, without any 
propensity for mental improvement, without the means even of decent 
hospitality—devoted to gambling and profligacy. The notorious Mar- 
quis of Chaves, who will now be the hero of Portugal, was in the habit 
who lent their m to support revolution, impiety, a Prepare your 
Lamy masons, for eterual fire, and leave sa Poem under the best of al 
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ried the only daughter of a wealthy merchant—the richest. heir i 
Portugal—and his mother, who for a long time refused to acknowledg 
the alliance, was reconciled to it at last by the reflection, which 
minde'to ofie ‘of her friends,) “that the ‘best families might sometimes 
bé benefited by plebeian wealth, ‘as the best land is improved . by dung, 
A college, called that of the Nobles, is devoted exclusively to the, educa- 
tion of their children. "They all livé in Lisbon, and ‘flutter, and. flauas 


about the ‘court, not only as the source of their honours, an of their 


frivolous importance, but often ‘as ‘the spring of’ their.emo ts, 
mieatis 6fexistenée. “Besides pensions on the héreditary oo me 
ae 
, and the 


the ‘crown, most of them enjoy commanderies in the three ; 
third 49. The king, as grand master, bestows these upon his wouries 
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rous frien e present proceedings, of the apostolical: 
faction, thingh toc too indolent 4 resist, and too, timid to .remonstrate,, 
The rivalship of the mob, 3 which is now advanced to. the post: of honour, 
and invited to take the initiative, in, the settlement, of the crown, must, 
be as’ offensive to their pride as alarming to their fears.;, The Queen) 
Mother, Who has managed the. whole plot, has. never concealed, her, 
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only necessary to, state, that in the department of Public Works we find 
eichty-eight persons ; that, connec with the court of rene at 
Lisbon, as judges, clerks, or other agents, there are one hundred and 
eighty-eight; that, at the Supreme Court. of Appeal, we enumerate 
fifty-one; that, in managing the business of the Orders, as president, 
deputies, councillors, and others, we have forty-nine; that, in the 
Supreme Court of Oporto, there are, one chancellor, fifty-eight , su- 
preme judges, and twenty-three other officers (making, in all, eighty- 
two persons); that the Custom-house of Lisbon demands, for its 
management, ninety-nine persons of all descriptions; that the Tobacco 
department requires thirty moré; that the Council of the Treasury em- 
ploys seventy-six persons, with no less than fifteen councillors; and 
that the War-Office, the Home-Office, and other departments of the 
state, are managed in a similar manner, In thirty-six boards, for the 
collection and management of a revenue of less than two millions 
sterling, we have counted, under the names of presidents, councillors, 
disembergadors, secretaries, clerks, and other officers, 1840 persons. 
In the Board of Treasury alone we find 800 on pay or pensions; and 
though the allowances of each be small, the sums distributed over the 
whole amount to 273,754 milrees, or nearly 80,000/, sterling! 

This immense host of employés—this swarm of vermin, cling to the 
diseased body of the state with a tenacity proportioned to its corruption, 
conscious that the healing hand of reform would destroy the food on 
which they subsist. Among them, however, there are numerous and 
striking exceptions. Nearly half the members of the late chamber, 
who distinguished themselves in favour of liberty, were men whose 
emoluments were derived from office; and the only liberal journals 
established, were the property of subalterns in the departments of 
administration. 

IV, Among a people, whose recent history has been, that of mis- 
government, or political conyulsion, and whose prominent classes 
answer the above description, it would be almost needless to prove the 
depressed state of industry, and the low ebb of public and private fe- 
sources, Totally strangers to knowledge and the arts—burdened with 
taxes, and liable to the most arbitrary vexations, no continued effort to 
better their condition could be expected from them, The miserable cul- 
tiyator of the soil, prevented from improving it by the exaction_ of 
tythes or feudal services, and the impossibility of finding a market for 
his produce, from the want of roads or means of transport, is con- 
demned to the most abject poverty, Beggary, wretchedness, and filth, 
everywhere meet the eye—trade languishes amid fiscal obstacles and 
spoliation—the spirit of enterprise is repressed where its fruits are Tet 
dered. insecure—where property is not pi 1 by law, and where 
justice is not administered, but sold. . Nothing, i can be con- 


ceived more deplorable than the situation of this mis . 
country, and if the two sons of Ki Soin Va smi 
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the J esuits or the inquisition, and reduced nearly to the small stripe of 
dominion which it held when Pope Alexander divided between it and 
Spaip the unknown regions opening to European enterprise, it ig 1} 
in a state of exhaustion which cannot well be conceiyed. . Withor 
colonial subsidies—without the mines or the exclusive trade of Brazil; 
its commerce is now almost confined to an intercourse with Great 
Britain, and its commercial shipping has decayed in proportion. The 
public fortune is equally dilapidated, Its revenue is inadequate to 
support half of its establishments, and its credit, under an arbitrary 
government, or with the prospect of a civil war, must be entirely anni- 
hilated. By the budget, which the late minister of finance had laboriously 
prepared to lay before the chambers on the eve of their late dissolution, 
(a copy of which, occupying sixty-two pages, now lies before us,) it ap- 
pears that the expenditure is calculated at 10,286,118 milrees, or about 
2.550,0002., and that the ordinary revenue is only 6,400,710 milrees, or 
1,600,0001. ; that the supplies required for the army and navy alone (being 
6,093,000 milrees) absorbed nearly all the ordinary ways and means, of 
the treasury ; that there is thus a deficit of nearly a million sterling out 
of two and a half, that government will be obliged this year, to, borrow 
to that amount, or Jet its servants go unpaid; that the paper money 
already in circulation amounts to 6000 contos of rees, or about a million 
and a half sterling; and that the public debt, funded and unfunded, 
amounts to about ten millions sterling. In such a state of things, the 
minister estimates the expenses of the current year at not less than 
15,256,882 milrees, or nearly four millions sterling, more than double 
the ordinary revenue. During the former arbitrary government, a bank 
could not be created ; but under the Cortes, such an establishment was 
formed, which continued prosperous till towards the end of the last 
year. It was sanctioned by a law of the 31st December, 1821 ; its 
capital was limited to 10,000 shares, of 500 milrees each, but no more 
than 4800 shares, or about half a million sterling, were subscribed for, 
In the course of the six years of its existence, this weak establishment 
has advanced to the government about 10,000,000 milrees, or four times 
the amount of its capital. Is there any wonder, then, that it should have 
been obliged to stop payment, and is there any prospect that it can now 
support credit? Nor are the shareholders, who were in the beginning, 
and are still, for the most part liberals, likely to advance their money 
to support the existence of a government by which they are denounced 
as jacobins, freemasons, and robbers. 
What, then, is likely to be the immediate result of the conduct of the 
usurper, and what its more distant consequences? He has cut himself 
off from all diplomatic relations with the rest of Europe, whose sove- 
reigns, being the allies of Don Pedro, cannot wink at the overthrow of his 
rights. The commerce of the country must be still farther reduced—the 
finances of the state still farther embarrassed. He will, in consequence, 
be ‘unable to | his army, or to gratify his greedy followers—the 
number of the di mted must thus increase, by accessions -of th 
whose rapacity he ‘ beSamger dd fae FE and if his t - 
his commission, of denounces war, he will be deserted by a g 
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the sovereign of a kingdom—that the friendship of monks and friars js 
a poor compensation for the loss of public confidence—and that the 
shouts and bonfires of convents cannot proteet him fromfthe,.execr. 
tions arising from the marts ef trade, and) the haunts of,industry; His 
conduct has given such general disgust, to the)majority of the troops 
even to staunch royalists, that if Don Pedro were to. denounce him as 
a usurper—send his daughter to the Azores, or!;to, Madeira, ¢reate'n 
regency there in her name, composedof, Portuguese mobles-~and call 
upon all the faithful Portuguese to join her standard,, there is every 
probability that the dissolute and contemptible creature, who, assumes 
and disgraces the name of king, would be unable, to, maintain | his 
ground for three months. Such, we think, may probably be the result. 
Nor will the mock convocation of the states of the kingdom—the 
exhumation and exhibition of an inapplicable piece of \antiquity—re- 
lieve him from his embarrassments—justify his perfidy. to; his brother 
and to public rights—or reconcile Europe to his usurpation. As-well 
might the Pope justify heresy or the alienation of ehureh rights, by 
abolishing the Consistory and convoking the senate. of Remmulus—or 
the King of England appeal from the two Houses of Parliament. to 
the Barons of Runnymede. The whole affair of the attempt to renew 
the Cortes of Lamego is an ill-contrived farce—in which the acters— 
whatever costume they may wear—or with whatever solemnity of man- 
ner they may appear, will certainly expose themselves. to general de- 
rision. The celebrated assembly which settled the fundamental, law of 
the Portuguese monarchy, at the beginning of the twelfth century; was 
convoked, not to destroy the national liberties, but to establish national 
independence—not to sanction usurpation, but to confirm a title which 
had already been conferred on the field of victory, and for/which there 
was no living competitor. The gallant Alonzo Henriques—one of the 
most enterprising princes whose deeds are recorded in history--was 
saluted the king of a dominion which. he had won by his, sword, before 
he called his great men to settle the succession to the crown at Lamego. 
He had heard the elective acclamation, (in the version. of it, by, Camoens;) 
Real—real + | 
Por Afonzo, alto Rei de Portugal, | +s bdahhl areal 
elevated on, the shields of shouting troops, before he heard,“ volumus 
Alphonsum esse nostrum Regem,” from the mouths of bishops and nobles, 
in the presence of the assembled states. It is to be hoped that his cow- 
ardly and contemptible imitator will, before the consummation of his 
grotesque travesty of the ceremony, be elevated on something else. | 
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thenj ina flutter of despair ‘and affectation, buoyed ‘up with a leaf iof 
Mt. Fuseli’s lectures and the’ cordial support ofa: quack-advertise- 
ment; takes a higher flight into the regions of mysticism and)‘ro- 
mance, grows quite fantastical; and loses all sense and self-possession, 
from’ the novelty of the attempt and the’sudden elevation. The loyal 

and'domestic¢ character of the English nation eminently stares one:in 
the face on the walls of Somerset House ;—the sense of property and 
of self-respect is every where inculcated ;—we have handsome frames, 
well-dressed portraits, snug interiors, charming homesteads, regattas; 
and watering places,—portraits of the King and the rest of the Royal 
Family,’ portraits of the Foreign Ambassadors, portraits of Lords, 
portraits| of Members of Parliament, portraits of Gentlemen, portraits 
of Mr. Abernethy, portraits of children transformed into guardian 
cherubs, and already, by fond paternal anticipation, translated to the 
skies—portrait of an ox, the property of , Esq., portrait of a ram 
of the Merino breed, the property of the Honourable Mr. ————, 
(the ‘subject of the Argonautic expedition grows flat: and stale, éom- 
pared with the homefelt imporfance of this choice sample of graphic 
iHustration to the agricultural’ and commercial’ interests)—then we 
have Lavinias, Musidoras, and Dorotheas without number; those 
timid,’ blushing attempts at history, that have never ceased from the 
first-opening of the exhibition to. the present hour—in fine, we have 
dead game, plaid’ cloaks, and'a-peep into the Highlands. In fact, 
we have ull the symptoms, marks, and diagnostics of a Royal Aca- 
demy, in a rich and flourishing country, bat not even the comimence- 
trent of a National School of Art, in a great and intellectual one. 
Our'spirits do not shine (like a transparency) through the stone-walls 
of’’Somierset Howise: we may have “ got the’ start of ‘the majesti¢ 
world,” in’ other ways; but the heroic part of us does not ay ‘yet 
transpire from the canvas, or ooze out of the point*of our pencils, 
This:was what made Barry the painter exclaim with the frenzy of Lan 
enthusiast, and the gusto of an Hibernian, that the rooms at step Aca- 
demy were, in his time, prostituted to nothing but ‘‘ representations 
ofdeal boards and: dead mackerel, and other such debasing ane 
samen matters!” So was it, and so it will be, 

~~ Dumdomus nee Capitoli immobile axum O FES EIT Ome Ou 
| Accolet ; imperiumque pater Romanus habebit. 8) iis 15 

It isin’ vain for Protestant monatchs to ‘patronise schools: atid: sae 
naries of fine art; the Catholic religion is that alone which blends 
sensible objects and lofty imagination together in an indissoluble 
union, in which the soul mounts habitually on a jig or on a golden 
candlestick to rare —— obtain emer of eminent painters, we 
must part wi to) our line 
of constitutio; ies of art, the i 
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into a resemblance of which the eye of faith harmonises and moulds 
all objects of outward sense atid beatity,') OO" mare bee & ai I) ded, 

We are tired and sick of referring to the Ttalian’ school of art’: when 
a thing is repeated over and over, (crambe bis oocta) it becomes cant, 
Let bygones be bygones, But thete are our lively miodérn neirhbotirs 
the French. Let any one enter their exhibition“room, or read over the 
list of the works brought forward every three ‘yeats/and he must be 
struck with the difference—at least, “ in the catalogue they may gy 
for painters,”—their subjects are classical, their style is grave; their 
pretensions are imposing, their ambition is praise-worthy; ‘even if it 
tails—it cannot be denied that they attempt swelling themes, and take 
every pains in their power to succeed in the attempt. If they want 
true poetic fervour and conception, it is not their fault:' but we who 
charge them with the want of it, and set up loud and arrogant preten- 
sions to it ourselves, do not even enter the lists, or we stoop to pick up 
the golden apples, instead of reaching the distant goal—or afraid of 
grappling with the colossus of art, “ like petty men, peep under its 
huge legs to find ourselves dishonotrable graves.” At ‘an ‘Academy 
dinner, or among a circle of newspaper critics, the Exhibition of the 
curfent year always, indeed, makes a very fine figure—but who ever 
thinks or speaks of the exhibition of the year before? Or who ‘among 
our amateurs or noblemen turns a rétrospectivé wistful eye to works 
of native art, when he has once crossed the Channel? Or, if challenged 
and provoked by the national vanity of the French; what great names 
or works have we to quote? The Preside:t of our Royal Academy 
(we are forced to acknowledge) is a mere portrait-painter; our chief 
sculptor cannot get beyond a bust; our latidscape-painters either 
stick to a literal copy of a bet or lose theriiselves in ait and’ huge 
daubs of yellow ochre, as Obadiah was covered’ all over with mud by 
the splashing of the coach-horse ;—our familiar ‘scenés are: inferior to 
the Dutch in finish, to the Frénch in graces what miniature painter, 
they ask, are we as proud of, as they are of Isabey? What: historic 
composition can we match for freedom, groupitg, or ‘effect, against 
the Shipwreck of the Medusa, by Gericault ? We are afraid thet even 
Mr. Northcote’s Captain Englefield in the boat, admirable; spirited, 
almost sublime as it is, would hardly stand the ordeal on ‘the other 
side of the water, Our foutine Of regularpaced Royal Academy art 
smacks somewhat of the city; is steeped a little in the mud of the 
Thames ; inclines to the prosaic and common-place:side of nature, 
more than we would have it understood. Of if it breaks: the ordi- 
nary money-getting trammels, it only flies out into exvess:and)wio- 
lence, soars beyond “ the visible ditirnal sphere,” becomes as wild-as 
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traits. But we do contend, that-where there is a positive incapacity 
for history or portrait, neither can flourish in its utmost height, 
that it is a bad sign when portrait wants the spirit of history; and 
history the truth. of. portrait... The natural spring of genius is sponta- 
neous, and overflows the, banks on either, cident is otily the water 
collected in cisterns and artificial conduits that stagnhates, br must’ be 


fotced into particular and exclusive channels. But enough of 
aud having ‘thus discharged our bile or our conscietice Cahora: 


the candid reader pleases), at the outset, we trust that the rést of our 
criticism will flow in an unusual stream of milk and hohey, ‘Te 
“ leave face-making,” and begin at the beginning 

No. 3. Portrait of James Northcote, Esq., R. A. 4 This porttalt fe 
old and feeble, and has nothing of the falcon glance and ‘Titian air 6f 
the original head. But we were to be “as kind as kings upon théir 
coronation day ;” and we have already vane 80 dmiable an’ in- 


tention. « 
No. 6. Guardian Cherubs, in which are introduced voaienbliioes 


of the Lady Mary Agar, and Honourable Charles Welbore Herbert 
Agar, infant children of the Earl of Normanton. W. Etty, Rv A. 
Elect.~-This is a pleasing composition, not ill executed. The idea is 
taken from Sir Joshua, who probably took it from some one élse’; ‘the 
style of face is also somewhat the same, and the soft fleshinéss which 
characterised thatexcellent painter is here exaggerated into paste. 
We imagine Mr. Etty uses the pure vehicle of oil, with which it'is 
difficult to give sharpness and clearness. It is ealdulated, indeed, to 
a pictures last; @ prior consideration is to make ther worth 
asting. 

siNo. 40, -talian Scene. in the Annd Santo, Pilgrims wiftvsd 
sight of Rome and. St. Peter's, Evening, C. Bastlake, A Ph, tg 
good while ago, gave Mr, Eastlake a character for classicalily’: Ye 
has grown fat upon: it, but in other respects he has not: impro oved. 
This picture has nothing of Rome, of the Anno Santo, or of Ttatitin 
pilgrims in it: the figures are cut out of cherry-stones, dtd’ set’ in 
amber.) They have none of the breathing look, the wild vl 
the lofty port, or the “ heavenly-musing contemplation” of the petsons 
‘it'represents, The meanest group that approached the Holy 

that hallowed time, had more of the pomp and ng: of the Sea 
them, than & hundred such pictures as this. idered eth 
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the sana to meet a number of these wildeted 
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and who had a pleasant — of plete 
‘he -hatedn -‘Westall's > pictures, ‘ = . 
Reh, however, in .an‘ relaborsie?® “a tion - in. ‘the ts bar 
Review, endeavoured ‘to prove, that “séme “Series of i Weta 
designs united the elegance of form’of Raphael's’ fr 
and Psyche, with: the purity. of colouring of ‘th 
discovered. at Herculaneum. We heartily hope ay be 
we,are dazzled by.an excess of beauty. ' SW ako 

No, 23. Portraits of Charles Mundy, Esq. and his 
Sophy. Mundy, with favourite horses, and a view of Burton 
Leicestershire. R. R. Reinagie, R. A.—A very good Sitotdeor 
scene. One naturally asks the price of oats in looking at it, . Quel. 
bon.ménage! Mr. Lemuel Gulliver would certainly have employed. 
Mr. Reinagle to paint his amiable establishment of Houynhyms, 

No. 24.,, Alpine Scenery, Canton of Berne, Serena... J.J 
Chalon, A.—Very chaste and true. 

No. 25, . Sir John Swinburne, Bart., intended for’ a “public insti- 
tution at Newcastle. . T. Phillips, R. A. '—Neither very true nor very 
good. , But Mr. Phillips is not one ‘of those who kiss the rod. of 
criticism, but claims a lofty immunity from it for himself: and his friends: 
Those who do so, are generally in' need of it.~ We haye no great, 
difficulty in humouring him. It is only a mevetricious appearance of 
great. excellence, that justifies or calls for a severe-scrutiny. ..Where 
there is. neither the appearance nor the reality, little need be. said. . 

No, 58. Portrait of a Lady. M.A. Shee. R, A—Mr. Shee is a 
very, accomplished, and ‘an equally incorrigible artist ; his manner is, 
formed,;-a\battery would not have any effect upon it... dare 
swear that; this» portrait’ is a likeness, and a very pleasing “one 3. with, . 
great sweetness and good humour, for we know a exactly. like 
it, with this neservation, that the cheeks seem pre! ns ith: paint, the 
lips,, to, have -had a conserve just applied to them, | my the. eyes the. 
addition of a mild but’ preternatural beam of light. , : It is, likea 
very, excellent natural face, badly painted over. 


No. 66. Portrait of Lady Lyndhurst. | Sir T. Lawrence, P. RA. 
—This.,is 2 very fine portrait ; all that it wants, is a, certain‘ 
tenderness, and «transparency of colour, which Sir | Sever. 
wants:-—it is a pity. The Graces always hover round hia, picveors, 
but the Loves are repelled by a peculiar hardness and dryness; of 
manner, totally: opposite to that yielding softness and Gextlity of 
texture, which is so essential to the perfection of female portrait. | 
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The|,skin -has a parchment or vellum look: a hand in his pictures is 
like,,@ glove. \Sir ‘Thomas frees his ladies from the Pa aor 
Othello casts upon the = Venetian dame :—, re eT 
| - is hand of your's requires . , gx Lisesy ait 
oy eoalsl ough Squvesten trom liberty;-fasting and prayer,’ °°" 
~... Muth castigation, devdets 8!o1¥7 oc} aoirisd WINE Ot 
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ew ‘ofq t ly aichinrbdlden “onde edieutalld 
hry cy he nr in 
nee gives. hardness ,and an egpeewines: “of -eallous’ inidif- 


| naj “it* wie: oi! 


to both. 
directing. the. Equipment of theFleet;or | 
apefeknatets Joo Mi: W: ‘Dabnier)) Re" ‘Xe 
of Mr. s mechanical extravaganzas. © It'is literally 
oe age whet plaster spread over his canvas, and tinged with 
t..what shapes and. meanings. The: man ‘¢an’ paint a 
ae a piece of tarpaulin, and-he fancies that he “ seés 
ert aie reams dreams.” He.is a person: of an’ essentially 
niterial'mifid.” In metaphysical phrase, his perceptions are ep sr ma 
tlidt'is) they are borne in upon him without any power of his td 
resist or remodify them. . We are far from denying, we are ‘the last 
to’deny,” Mr. ‘Purier’s rare powers ; we speak of their direction and’ 
limits. Set the palpable object. before him, and his.eye grasps—~his 
hand executes it with inimitable force and fidelity ; beyond this, he is’ 
blind aiid helpless; yet he is always.trying to. rend! the’ veil that 
separates the actual from the ideal world ; and is only overpowered by 
a confused mass of light that pours in upon him, anda set of" object 
without form and void, which he Jeaves in their crude embryo’ state. 
Orie fe the’commonest failings of genius is to neglect what it can do, 
and ‘atte mpt what it cannot: it feels.,its, prison-doors, and’ tries’ to 
burst rig them. ,, Mr, Turner's Mase \of painting ‘may ‘have ‘as 
niatiy ‘eye id hands, as any of his greatest admirers please ;' we; ' 
wtio’ aie ‘among his hp quate admirers, deny that’ it has wing's) 
Py how wever, ‘enetantty fastening .on artificialsones, like Icarus © 
to the source of light and heat, andsharing:the fate of that: 
rie tet aspirant. Or, if this comparison should offend, as trite | 
va eon Ge would recommend him to another, more nv arid) 
less | hackne —that of Don. Quixote,. mounted ‘blindfold on’ the’ 
enchanted steed, and sailing in his. own imagination through «“ the 
azure d efP of. air,” ndage the empires of the East, while we, tike 
Safichd, “4 lip ‘the ban from. our eyes, and.see’that -his clumsy 
Pegasus has not stirred fro m the ground. We shall not repeat these” 
retiarks,’ though we might take occasion in going round the rooms :' 
there is one exception to them, (No. 113, we believe) a sea-piece, iti 





which ‘the painter returns to his first manner ;. andjin which the’ —, : 


are actually distended on the mast,—the breeze blows fresh’ in. 
face,—the waves dash on the beach,—the sand. crumbles \ ef 
your feet. - Mr. Turner has not Fi. A Ph ae i ana oe IA 


tinsel ito it. | : woau 2126o oliea) , 


No. 83. The Decoy Farm at Hendon, Middlesex F. Watts.— 
This is the absolute truth of. nature, It is not only faultless to the 
eye, but it carries the whole feeling of the subject al ith it. 

No. 96. Musidora:» J. Bene is.only the, in small 
oils,. with the lower ping erred 2 ‘nsw aM 
No. "98.)° May | 
fairy by! Greain ''s 
WwW pity 
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back the cherished conception of the mind), should not, have had time 
to add consistency and fimish; and that his fe should have been 
“torn to tatters, to very rags,” by print-sellers and wholesale con. 
tractors for fine art, Instead of beautiful studies, and often. flimsy 
outlines, we might then have witnessed, and been proud of, something 
like a union (in an inferior degree, at least,) of the perfections of 

Rubens and Raphae|—the playful, picturesque grouping of the one, 
with the “* sweet-souled” faces and the classical forms of the othér. 
Stothard not only excels in reflecting on his canvas the beauties of the 
fanciful and romantic poets;—he is (if we judge rightly) the only 
artist who has hit off the delicate humour and frail mutability of man- 
ners, the. ‘‘ Cynthia of the minute,” as described by our periodical 
writers, in his admirable designs for the Tatler and Spectator, and ex- 
quisite sketches of Sir Roger de Coverley. We wish our artists would 
give us an opportunity to praise them oftener: we do it with such 
ease to ourselves—our pen runs on so of itself when it once slides into 
a panegyric ! 

No. 99. Esther approaching Ahasuerus. G, Jones, R.A.—This 
picture is certainly a very fine study of filmy splendour and mystic 
obseurity, “‘ now in glimmer, and now in gloom,” though the occasion 
hardly warrants the veil of light and shade which is thrown over it, 
and the arrangement of the masses is too obviously copied from 
Rembrandt. It is, notwithstanding, a very happy and skilful imi- 
tation. 

No, 121. Portrait of Henry Thomson, Esq. R.A. M. A. Shee, 
R.A.—A good likeness, and a tolerably unaffected picture. 

No. 127. . Interior of an English Cottage. W. Mulready, R.A.— 
Mr. Mulready is an artist of great general merit, but we think the 
present performance a failure ; it is hard and tawdry. In straining 
after an effect of brilliant light (which it is not possible to give), he 
has sacrificed every other object either of form or expression, and by 
overcharging his pallet, has produced only crudeness and a painful 
glitter. 

No. 128. Richard the First, called Coeur de Lion, at the Battle of 
Ascalon, in the act of unhorsing Saladin. A. Cooper, R.A.—This, 
like Mr. Cooper’s other pictures, evinces great mastery of design and 
execution, but wants something of the elevation of history, and the 
peculiar discrimination of character. It is rash to follow wherever the 
Author of Waverley has left the print of his footsteps. 

No. 140. Portraits of the Marchioness of Londonderry, and her 
Son Lord Seaham. Sir T. Lawrence, P.R.A,—Our former com- 
plaint against the President, of want of fleshiness, is here obviated ; 
but possibly a fastidious eye might object too much redundancy and 
lubricity to the character of the painting. The marchioness is repre- 
sented as exceedingly attractive ; and the composition in some 
what in the style of bir Joshua... ' 

No. 146. The Bishop of Bath and Welle, Sir ¥ Jeeche 
— Portraits of bishops are good, _, They, in 
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cifie determination to the character. Nothing that concerns the: ho» 
nour of the church, and the respectability of its dignitaries: in. the eye 
of the world, is indifferént to them, ‘Titian gave an air of dignity'to 
iis portraits by placing his sitters above him. The bench of bishops 
have this advantage naturally. They also bring their own costume 
and the adjuncts with them. It only remains to supply the head and 
hands—it is like casting the figure in a mould. Sir William, no 
doubt, by practice finds it easy. Every artist, before painting a cler- 
man’s hand, should read Mandeville’s description of it. 

No. 147. The Minstrel of Chamouni. H. W. Pickersgill.—This 
minstrel is an impostor. Shut the door upon him. 

No. 158. Portrait of Earl Grey. Sir T. Lawrence, P. R.A. 
Gentlemanly, expectant, resigned, with a touch of patriotic melan- 
choly and ex-official bile. Perhaps the cap may not fit—the coat cer- 
tainly does not. 

No. 161. Portrait of John Feetham, Esq. J. Jackson. —~ Mr, 
Jackson’s colouring differs from Mr. Shee’s in this, that his carnations 
are inserted (so to speak) inside the skin, Mr. Shee’s are laid on out- 
side. Mr. Jackson’s faces are mottled, the other’s tinted. ‘The blood 
certainly circulates within the veins, and it ought to appear to do so. 
Of all our modern artists, Mr. Jackson has inherited Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s mantle, as faras colour and the management of light and 
shade are concerned. He also succeeds in giving the same broken 
effect of surface, sometimes carried to excess. If ah imitator of the 
great leader of English art, he is a happy and a deserving one. In 
his portrait of the Countess of Sheffield (No. 200), he has carried the 
richness and sparkle of his mingled tones of ivory and gold ‘to the 
extremest point, where art ruts into affectation, but we think Without 
passing beyond it. If Mr. Jackson has not the firm drawing or pre- 
cision of outline which Lawrence possesses, neither, it may be said, 
had Sir Joshua, and that master’s style in some measure precluded it : 
but he had 4 discrimination of character, a natural gentility, and, as: it 
were, a mental grace, in which all his successors fall infinitely short of 
him. ‘There are numberless heads by Sir Joshua, which make us feel 
satisfied that we have known the originals: we do not recollect one 
portrait by a living artist that has added to the stock of our ideas, or 
enlarged our acquaintance with the characters of men. z 

No. 165. Portrait of the Honourable G. Agar Ellis; M. Ps Mrs. 
W. Carpenter. We can only say, that if Vandyke had been -a lady, 
we conceive he might have painted in this manner. There is all the 
air and flutter—nothing else. | 1. Wvbal - sue 

No. 173. Portrait of John Abernethy, Esq. ©. W. Pegier..-We 
are glad Mr. Abernethy has taken to sitting for his picture.- It may 


teach him to have a little on his sitters,’ Nothing, we hold, 
softens the manners, and corrects acerbities, more than sitting for one’s 
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about to make, an ill-natured remark, we. Jonkedsin/the,glast ose if we 
could detect any lurking signs of malice,but, we-could tot’) nar, after 
smiling graciously, and, putting the hest possible) face on: the matter, 
could we : bring ourselves to say, that.we liked this picture, .Man: Hilton's 
compositions, with all their merit, too often remind;us -of. the: blank 
and jejune aspect of English art five and twenty, years: ago}. and we 
think we cannot remove too far or. too fast from: thet: vacant 

No. 193. 4 Composition. from Milton, W. Bitty, RbA. te 
This production of the ingenious and gifted. artist) has sbeeno mneh 
admired, and is, in many respects, worthy of admiration. ; ‘The subject 
affords scope for a high degree and great. variety, of excellence ; and; 
to a certain point, Mr. Etty has attained the end he, had. proposed to 
himself. There is spirit, boldness, and a startling. effect... The groups 
are well-conceived and connected; the tones are rich;, the figares, and 
attitudes, voluptuous and well-chosen. The invention, in\\e word) is 
good ; the execution is, we think, faulty.. The painter had_advanced 
half way on his road to classic excellence; and, there},when-he should 
have proceeded with increased ardour and more carefull exactness 
from being in view of his object, he has stopped short,~ It is,ever the 
trick of the best English art to do thus., It \leaves,teo much to, the 
imagination. It seems afraid lest we should be surfeited with. .admi- 
ration, and grow fastidious with refinement. It is not so in making a 
fortune, or in drinking, or in fighting. There nothing will tempt us to 
turn back. May we not then exclaim, with some show of reason— Quam 
nihil ad tuum, Papiniane,, ingenium? Ona closer: view)!Mr- Kitty's 
colours, which have a good effect, at,a distance,; want harmonising and 
delicacy. , They are the raw colours as they are first.artaiiged on the 
pallette, which make a fine show indeed, but,are not Venetian colour- 
ing nor a counterpart of nature. There is, a. streak: of) pure yellow, 
for instance, down ¢he back of one of the, nymphs, which: is: not ac- 
counted for as a reflection from an orange-dress on the shoulders of the 
figure opposed to her. The. expression ofthe faces) .is. vapid ;: the 
features rather homely; the limbs, though not ill-drawn, have notthat 
finish and play of the muscles, which alone give lightness and elasti- 
city. . They, seem lifted up with difficulty, and, ready to-falli, Have 
we said enough to vindicate ourselves from a charge of idle: podadis? 
We fear, too much, The best figure is the woman seated: 

No, 217. Echo..G.,Arnold, A.—A landscape of great taste and merit. 

No..220. Portrait of his Excellency Count Woronzow., - aoe 
—A yery, successful representation of foreign diplomacy. 

AD 343. . The Vicar of Wakefield reconciling, hie Wafe to Olivia. 
G Newton.—It is very seldom that subjects from favourite! authors 
wales us; ner does the present attempt revive old associations: other- 
wise, tha to hurt, them. ; wrote d as 9a! blo ww 

0. 281, ,, Portraits of Three, Brothers, Sts “Pi\Corbet.i-+Wery like; 

we. 2h Yi, Vin FOR amare an admirable family-likeness. and ocharacter 
preservy oriobs ¥oe vieorw;se2 bebssa Svat 

Rod attempt. 40, ‘ilustrate the opening: of the: Biath — 
F. yA We oa this a fine and impressive 
scene and subject are nobly conceived, and however ceainpil « or 
uncommon the light, the whole is seen under one point of view, and 
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to the medium that colours it; 4ike objects illumined by plios- 
ae yal or the glare of a chemist’s shop. The contrasts and transforma - 
soni thatMrs Danby has “introduced, ‘strike ‘and ‘appal” the’ imagine 
tiom; the chief figures'that express the Story are’ lat enotgh to'b 
seen; and are aceurately: drawn and’ thrown ‘into appropriate preity 
and ot the Avhole, we think ‘his performance 'the ‘triumph’ of this’ Sort 
dfiapbcalyptic pairiting, whieh is founded ‘on faith, rather than reason ; 
and nite Lae rt of iiameating feverses ‘all we know Of nature.” Th 
antitivesis; ‘isp ohowever) marked and intelligible. The sun is black, 
the mdohn réd/ the leairtty blue) the flesh green, &c. We know what w 
have! to: ct'y' thereis sufficient unity and keeping in contradiction 
and dibsurility, and not a mere aggregate of littleness and ‘confusion. 
Itvis like: Mr. Shelley's poetry, fanatical and self-willed, but better 
articolated' and*made out. We do not applaud the class; we cannot 
deny the merit of the execution. 

»\No.3821' »Svene in the Highlands, with portraits of the Duchess o 
Bedford; the’ Duke’ of ‘Gordon, and Lord Alexander Russell. g 
Landseer.— Mr. Landseer’ has here flown at higher quarry than hé 
usually does ;'and is equally natural in his copies from genteel or from 
still-life.” » The portrait of ‘the little boy holding up the Ash | is particu- 
larly happy.’! Still itis not quite’ so ‘good as his Terrier dnd hedgehog. 

‘Noi'415) “Cicero visited by Pompey at his Puteolian Villa. F. Catel, 
cn. at cheap and one 


1 eu iq 


) plODGE'S, PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS, 


. Mebsra/ Harding’and Lepard have devised a very pleasarit' and 
tlemanly mode of setting a ‘sample of the very important’ work Ww ich 
they are publishing, before the world.’ They have circulated’ free’ tickets 
tornéarly all persons of eminence or respectability’ in town, to view! 
the collection of portraits from which the engravings are’ madethus: 
displaying the wares, that those who please may become chapmen.” If 
but! a) modérate: proportion of those who’ go, ‘subscribe,—we ‘wish the, 
worthy publishers joy 5 ‘for the ‘rooms are most charmingly’ crowded, 

ar with good 

Itis quite clear that a/collection of the bodily similitudeés of the mc 
idustrious persons) whom England has produced from’ the ‘days ‘of 
Harry the Eighth to those of Queen Anne, must be a most’ interesting, 
subject to gaze'on. ‘The result of the general’ coup pee ‘that, withe 
out:any' very considerable quantity of actual beauty, there is an infin 
deal of manliness of aspect—very many couttenances of "et i- 





gence—and a very fair sprinkling of what is unde 
fine heads; Of course, it is obvious that we cannot go into 


of |the reflections which naturally and ‘necessarily ot » 








templation.of the bodily image of the worthies of our ann 
would need an historical essay of some volumes, ifistead ‘of 
art of a few lines: We may, however, express our regret that ‘th 
turesare not ranged ‘chronologieally:’ Such an’ neni 


have needed scarcely any additional tcosble, and would certaj have! 
iT oe : ‘Both cally and | 
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the interest would have been made more piquant,,. We agree fully with 
our friend the author of the Family Portraits, when he says, in speaking 
of Ais series, that ‘* were it only as giving a) consecutive view of the 
progress of the art, it would be well worthy of study. But the changes 
of costume, and of accessaries of every kind, are, equally displayed. 
. . « + « To contrast the style of the great, portrait-painters of 
England—Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, Kneller, Reynolds, and Lawrence 
—~-by merely walking a few yards, is certainly of extreme interest. But 
I confess that it is of still stronger for me to be able to say to myself, 
as I gaze—thus did men live and look three hundred years ago: this 
man played at tennis with Surrey, and this at mall with Buckingham— 
this lady was the most celebrated beauty in Elizabeth’s court, and this 
churchman the sternest bigot in Mary’s.” * 

But here, we have Surrey and Buckingham, Elizabeth and Mary, 
themselves : we gaze upon the features, which (even as such) had such 
mighty infiuence upon the fortunes of mankind—and we strive through 
them to trace those qualities of mind which live so vividly in, history, 
and the effects of which, in many instances, we still feel. We are most 
thankful for the ensemble of contemplation which this gallery affords 
us—in which, indeed, we think its most peculiar interest consists. 

The pictures are miniature copies from originals, collected from 
nearly all the public and private galleries in England, Our wealthy 
people of old families, who have portraits of the greater part of their 
race, are obviously willing, from pride as well as courtesy, to allow 
these copies to be made: and certainly the selection has been conducted 
with eminently good historical taste and knowledge. 

It would be a very interesting occupation to compare and contrast 
one’s preconceived ideas, both imaginative and springing from tra- 
dition, of the persons of the most prominent historical characters, with 
what we here see them to have been. To find Lord Surrey lanthorn- 
jawed, and with a red beard, and Lord Falkland more resembling the 
eommon-place parson of a country village than the chivalrous cavalier 
of Clarendon’s history, is a most startling and jarring contradiction of 
all pre-conceived notions. But we feel that going through the cata- 
logue in this way would lead us into much greater length than would 
be fitted for this place. It is not quite impossible that we may bestow 
a few pages upon the gallery, under this point of view, next month. 
There can searcely, indeed, be a more agreeable occupation than pass- 
ing an additional hour or two there, at all events. 





THE DESERTED HOUSE. 


On .a gloomy afternoon of a day in the last autumn, I was walking 
through the lonely streets of a fortified town in the north of France, 
enjoying the balmy stillness of the sunshine, and the tranquil seclusion 


* London Magazine, Third Series, No, I. p. 69, 
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that fails not. to dignify the quartier noble of a city unmolested by the 
din of mechanical industry, and unpolluted by the filth of a manu- 
facturing population. The sources, however, of its pride and repose, 
are commonly the foundation of a certain air of decay—of past great- 
ness and falling fortunes. ‘The baronial escutcheons that marked the 
entrances to the stately portes cochéres were, after all, but the badges 
of poverty, and poverty of the worst description—proud, idle, ignorant 
poverty !—and the tattered tapestry which garnished the gilded walls 
within, might have been happily displaced by some more plebeian, but 
more modern, fabric. 

The street in which these reflections occurred to my mind, was 
unenlivened by a single magasin; for the sagacious marchands of the 
town felt that their gay wares would be hard to dispose of among so 
many proud but poor neighbours ; and for the same reason, the merry 
cry of the itinerant dealer disturbed not its gloomy solemnity. It was 
long, narrow, and overshaded by the vast height of the old-fashioned 
hotels that rose on either side: on one, opening upwards to the rampart 
of the town; on the other, overlooking interior gardens, apportioned by 
walls to its several mansions. Of these, the greater part appeared un- 
inhabited ; for the French provincial families of distinction migrate as 
regularly to their adjacent campagnes, during the summer months, as 
though their winter season were passed in the dissipation of Paris; 
leaving the country towns for the habitation of the classe bourgeoise. 
But the old and respectable mansions before me, although sufficiently 
dull and dingy in aspect, appeared cheerful and modern, in comparison 
with one among their number; one, almost a palace in extent, which 
receded from the street to the rear of a vast paved court; surrounded by 
an antique iron grille, of curious workmanship. The pediment of the 
extensive facade bore the date 1649, as well as a stately show of 
armorial bearings; and its ponderous window-shutters were not only 
closed, but, from the ancient cobwebs overspreading their rusty hinges, 
appeared to have forgotten their original vocation. The flight of 
massive steps ascending to the portico was rank with weeds; and the 


court-yard itself exhibited about as fair a show of vegetation, as a child’s 


idea of Stony Arabia. 

But, in spite of all this evidence of decay and desolation, there was a 
silent dignity about the old pile that claimed consideration; and even 
without the coronet which surmounted its emblazonments, [air noble 
bespoke respect for its present degradation. | 

After minutely examining and moralizing over these pretensions, I 
passed, and went my way: but scarcely had I reached the end of the 
street, before a recollection of the singular elegance of the metal scroll 
ornamenting the balconies, induced me to retrace my steps, in order to 
sketch the design in my pocket-book. ‘The rich ‘yet graceful lightness 
of the ancieut iron-work, both in France and England, might lead one 
to suppose that this art, like that of zlass-staining, has borrowed little 
from the discoveries of modern science ; and while I was cogitating over 
the causes of this stagnation, I strove to bear away with my pencil 
some record of the deserted mansion before me. 

On raising my eyes from my employment, I perceived I had excited 
the attention of a grave-looking old man, whose appearance conveyed 
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so strongly the impression of his having outlived more prosperous days, 
that I could not fail to recognise him as part and parcel of the ruinous 
hotel. As such, I respectfully saluted him, and was rewarded by a bow, 
whose profoundness could not conceal an expression of mistrust and 
dissatisfaction. Willing to overlook the latter, and to efface, if possible, 
the former sentiment, I strove to interest him, while he deliberately 
unlocked the gate, by officious remarks on the state of the weather, 
mingled with flattering comments upon the work on which I was 
intent. 

“Yes,” he replied, with an air of cold inaccessibility, “ the grille 
was certainly magnifique—and he had the honour to wish me a good 
afternoon.” | 

I attempted to detain him by some further flatteries; when, my 
heraldic foible coming fortunately to my assistance, my notice of the 
family arms efabled me to appropriate the mansion to its true inheritor, 
and to mark my knowledge of the high antiquity of his hereditary 
honours. The old man immediately removed his cocked-hat with some 
show of courtesy; and his frozen feelings literally thawed to the point 
of inviting me to enter the court-yard, and. to seat myself on one of its 
stone benches, in order to perfect my drawing with greater precision. 

This was at least a first step towards conquest ; for already an ardent 
desire to enter the forbidden mansion had taken possession of my 
fancy; and I not only accepted his proposal, but laboured to ingratiate 
myself still farther in his good opinion, while he stood patiently, en 

faction, by the side of the dangerous intruder whom his indulgence had 
introduced within the mysterious precincts. 

Subjects of common interest were not wanting between us. A 
member of the family of St. Aldegonde had become known to my own, 
during that period in which Great Britain became the refuge and 
abiding place of the fugitive nobles of France. He had even died in 
emigration ; and I could tell of his sufferings—his release—his place of 
sepulture. Much of my information had probably already reached the 
old family servitor, who stood uncovered, to mark his reverence towards 
the subject of my narration. But, in the monotonous seclusion of his 
existence, in his utter removal from the usages and interests of the 
living world, even these exhausted details were precious to his circum- 
scribed powers of sympathy. 

He told me, in return for my intelligence, that he and his wife were 
the sole occupants of the ruinous hotel, which the family of St. Alde- 
gonde had never inhabited since the Revolution: ‘They had chdteaus, 
~ said, in Touraine and Anjou, which they preferred to this northern 
climate. i 

“You must feel very lonely,” I observed, “ in that spacious mansion- 
house, during the long winters.” . 

“ D’habitude fait tout.” 

“ But you leave it occasionally ?” 

“ Que voulez-vous? Depuis si longtemps nous habitons cette maison 
que nous n’avons guéres d autres objets d’intérét au'monde. -D’ailleurs 
c’est pour le service de nos mattres,” ots to ban. ; 
_ “Ces maitres—vous les paraissez chérir avec une fidélité rare de ces 

jours-ci ?” ieig.2 tosmmliagdie 2 
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“Hélas! oui—mais ils ont éprouvés tant de malheurs !’ 

‘ Le Chevalier qui est mort en émigration etoit, je crois, fils unique 2 

The old man crossed himself, and replied evasively, ‘Jl est vrai que 
depuis sa mort la maison de St, Aldegonde reste sans heritier.’ 

My work was now concluded: but long before the last stroke of my 
pencil, a sort of intimacy was established between us; and with very 
little remaining appearance of suspicion and hesitation, the old domestic 
offered to shew me a balcony overhanging the garden of the house, 
which he described as far superior in design to those in front. Too 
discreet to exult openly in my victory, I accepted his proposal with an 
air of nonchalance ; and carelessly following his slow steps to the great 
door, I heard its weighty hinges croak with the hoarseness of a raven, 
to greet my entry. | 

The hall was spacious, and floored with chequered marble; .and its 
stagnant air struck chill and damp upon the oppressed respiration. It 
seemed to open into various apartments by lofty doors : and he led me 
across its vast extent with creeping steps, that appeared to dread their 
own hollow echo; till having, opened the garden entrance with no small 
effort, we passed on, and, to my infinite surprise, he locked it carefully 
behind us. 

That garden—that deserted garden—how deliciously did its desolate 
sweetness burst upon my senses, as I stood contemplating its tangled 
alleys, on emerging from the Mouldy darkness of the old hall! I 
verily believe mine was the first foot that had fallen upon its over- 
grown gravel for a score of years! It had been unwatered save by the 
rain of heaven—it had been untouched, save by that hand which 
directs “ all seasons, and their change!” The leaves had put on their 
greenness With reviving springs, and had dropped to the earth with each 
returning autumn ; and the trees had stretched forth their huge un- 
pruned branches, until they creaked against the stone walls of the 
mansion that resisted their further encroachment. The. torrent of 
some sudden rain-storm had worn the gravelled alleys into many adeep 
channel; and the thrift bordering their edges had risen into green 
mounds, for want of restraining culture, The rich carnations, having 
multiplied their spiral shoots into countless tangles, lay with. their 
bursting flowers glowing upon the earth, in neglected fragrance ;—the 
matted honeysuckles had barred the entrance. of the bosquets even to 
the roving bee ;—and the spring-flowers of the scarlet bergamot shone in 
bushy clusters, too bright to look upon, almost too sweet to endure. 

As. we wound our. way through the entangled branches of: the 
shadowy walks, my ancient companion appeared absorbed in painful 
reminiscences ; and, at length, as he unbarred a small marble bath- 
room, I observed that he stooped to sweep the dust from the rich 
tesselated pavement, merely to conceal the emotion that twinkled in his 
eyes. ‘The consciousness of this circumstance repressed the enquiry 
that rose to my lips, of why had he abandoned so sweet a spot to ruin 
and neglect ; as well as of what nature were the family afflictions, of 
whieh the remembrance appeared so grievous to his mind ;—and, in 
order to relieve him from my observation, I affected to occupy myself 
with intently regarding the balconies of the mansion. I noticed that 

upper range of windows remained unclosed ; and the old man 
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having followed the direction’ of my glance, st M@; aad re. 
entered the house:| Shortly afterwards, \I in 
closing the window-shutters ‘above. NW LaDoape. ayers i te 


I can scarcely describe the sensation of loneliness that took possession 
of my mind daring his absence. It was a still day—not'a being, riot 2 
rape arr yer ie trnnt oa The repose of 

the spot had scared away the very tenants of theair'; and hot a:bind 
had hung its tiny home among the thick, heavy-branchesi' Phe social 
sparrow shunned so deep a seclusion ; and the air of an inhabited city 
was not sufficiently pure to tempt the * martlet” to its “ 
cradle” im the “ coignes of 'vantage” around’me. | My’ breath ‘came 
short as I gazed upon the high gloomy walls by which I was isolated 
into loneliness, even in the midst of a populous town; and my, 
hension of an adventure only subsided, when ‘the: ‘old 
domestic returned, and I ‘had no longer a pretext for loi But 
Sithough I felt myvell compelled to velire, aflet-ah Sapeuaaiol polite 
acknowledgment, I was unable to drive from my thoughts, on my retin 
to “mine inn,” the recollection of the ruinous Hotel: ‘St. Aldegonde, 
and of its antiquated inhabitant. At night, the same i 
lonely garden-ground—the dark, comfortless, yet splendid mansion— 
haunted my unquiet dreams. When I rose in the mornig, £ could not, 
however, determine myself to question my flippant hostess’ on the sub- 
ject; for to refer to the scene into which I had mtruded, appeared fike 
arr mayen 3 ey tye a dete onda 


satisfaction. i nad cought a giiemee of a. vee sekoeenyathle 
chairs, and pannelled pictures, and “ sich auld warld gear.” » Would it 
be impossible to return, and penetrate into gee cng. 
mysteries ? AA, gp itdetae: aye terns 
_The morning passed in irresolution. The evening ‘enme—and at 


secret, which was one only to savielt as a sedges in met town, would 
have rescued me from the horrors of——But If must proceed regularly 


with my 8 48 ee ET 
I reached the gloomy street, just as the old tnan allied forth 

opposite direction. The external gate could easily be oe gee son 

without ; and Gace more I hurriedly ey aed 

at the rusty bell: Harety ‘diac Wallowa Ais oe Fog 

presently the head of a withered crone vecped toda Mines Neely 

unshuttered window, and demanded miy business. tee Ber 

the stranger who had been so , 

the preceding day; and that a m 

pocket-book, in the garden, I was anxious to recover iti ie pate 
* a Sees eee methinks,” pe Peg 


Nene il yself, to venture a second times’ 
a only Sesarin ates | ormidablé. 
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me bo wait while she fetched the keys of the: garden entrance}, and she 
ushered me; for that purpose, into,asaloon, that proved sedrcely:less 
vast or less imposing than the vestibule. .' She fidgeted about, however; 
instead-of going om her errand} and | seemeduneasy at the prospect! of 
leaving me’ alone... Just! as.she»reached :the:.door, she returned: to 
reiterate’ her: enquiries !as te my: identity with the visitor: of thé day 
before.. I was proceeding to satisfy her mistrust with a repetition of 
my twice+told:tale, when: I: pe »that her attention was arrested by: 
some object near ine: Her eyes assumed an expression of alarm and 
disgust, pind sihgieandle tiger olan some person to retire; Her evi« 
dent terror infected me more than I can tell; and I scarcely dared turn 
round my: head; to-assure myself, through the twilight, by whom: we 
were approached so stealthily. Slowly, and tremblingly, I ventured at 
length to: turn my eyes; and close to me, almost touching my face; 
there appeared, as I stood petrified with horror, a bomen +!) No; 
} eannot, I dare not describe it—it is too dreadful! . ot 
Yet how absurd that the mere reniembrance: should oppiresb-xoe. thas 
wheres lity another country, and after the lapse of twelve months; ' It 
was a leathsome human figure—half naked, with matted unshorn hair 
—the idiot eyes rolling e leathern cheeks puckered into 
a chuekling grinthe tongue lolling to one side of the open mouth+~ 
and. long, shapeless ears, completing the animal pepecguany of. the 
wretched outcast of human nature! : 
of sprung'to the open door, and through the entrance, before the 
unhappy being ‘could direct its misshapen limbs~towards me. I re 
member‘ stumbling, in the gateway, against the astonished keeper of 
the: deserted mansion and its miserable tenant; and I have never since 
heard. mention of the unfortunate family of St. Aldegonde, ‘and. of! its 
Idiot Heir, without recalling his 1s.) ig nag Helas | ils ont cape 
nena | a 
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CHARACTERS 0 OF CONTEMPORARY FOREIGN AUTHORS 
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‘iiitson! Meo: V.—Mons. JACQUES LAFFITTE,, r 
maieuim di the enasane oF eens renee Sere noice oF Tat 717 
wl tort’ J > 9 0.) CHAMBER, 

TaniChimbler ‘of-Deputies; which was. created om thendth ‘ol Janes 
1814>\-by ‘the 15th Article of the Constitutional Charter, bears some 
resemblance to the’ opera, ’in the various distribution of its characters. 
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erécted on the left bank “of the Seine, at’ 'the ‘extremity of the Faux. 
bourg Saint Germain, and is connected by the bridge of Louis XYI., 
with the extensive square that terminates the Tuileries, 

The portico of this palace is composed of twelve Corinthian columns, 
surmoanted by a triangular pediment, which is adorned with a bas- 
relief, emblematic’ of the power and influence of law. A superb. stair- 
case leads to this portico, between two, statues, representing Themis 
and Minerva. On the exterior there is a range of statues, bearing the 
names of Sully, Colbert, D’Aguesseau, and I’Hopital., On the, grand 
gala days of public debate, the pavement of the porch js marked) all 
over with circles drawn with chalk, having each of them a certain 
number, and a piece of money in the centre. This is done from four 
to five o’clock in the morning, when numbers of persons, come .ta)se- 
cure a place by means of this little operation, and then retire till the 
opening of the Sitting takes place. a oe 

The scene of debate is a semi-circular saloon,,which is lighted, from 
the top, and is illuminated at night by a lustre, suspended very, majes: 
tically by invisible means, and kept up during the continuance of the 
debates. The members are seated on semi-circular rows; of benches, 
which are separated by two wide passages, that insulate the centre from 
the right and left. ‘Three other smaller avenues which sub-diyide these 
three grand divisions form the first and second sections. of the left and 
and right, the right centre, and the left centre... At. the extreme left 
are the veteran friends of liberty—the venerable Lafayette, the eloquent 
B. Constant, the ardent Corcelles, Labbey de Pompieres,; Casimir- 
Perrier, Lameth, and about fifty others, who have grown grey. in the 
career of patriotism. On the left is the party of Terneaux, Duvergier 
de Hauranne, Keratry, and Saint-Aulaire, who were doctrinaires under 
Decazes, and liberals under Villele——men of talents and_ respectable 
citizens; but mere novices in political intrigue, whose want,of fore- 
sight and sagacity has twice compromised the. interests, of France. 
Immediately on their right the centre-gauche appears composed: of a 
species of figurants, of whom the Comte Beugnot was formerly the 
corypheus ; they are a race of timid men, whom the drudgery of de- 
bate fatigues, and who form a chorus when their neighbours of, the 
centre-droit call for the order of the day, the question, or, the adjourn- 
ment, and vote according to the dictates of the moment, with these 
functionaries, the doubles of the ministry, or with the friends of liberty. 

On the other side of the Chamber, at.the extremity. of the right, are 
seated the partizans of the ancien regime, Messrs,;,de,Sallabrery, de 
Corday, Syries de Mayrinhac, de la Boulaye, and a few more: half 
dozens of veteran nobles, or blind admirers of the preux.chevaliers of 
the ancient crusades. M. dela Bourdonnaye is the head of this party. 
It was he who prophesied, in an austere and gloomy voice, the miser 
ries of another revolution, and spoke of scaffolds and massacres on the 
question of the budget,—endeavouring to draw the timid into, his train, 
by the recollections of the past, and the fears of the future, andta,pror 
duce the triumphs of the counter-reyolution, of which he.is,doomed to, 


be the champion and the orator. The former P nt of the Chamr 
ber, M. Ravez, takes his seat on the first_ co on i } 


the right, (where all, the fragments of the, form gre 16h, 
lected,) and supports him with all. the foree of his inexhs wage 
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The miiisters occupy the two benches of the centre, which are nearest 
to the tribune, and are placed in front of the President. The gallenies, 
which are raised above the whole space allotted for the members, are 
ojien ‘to the reporters of the newspapers, and to the public. . ABEL, ARE 
separated by the regular openings of an extensive colonnade, and are 
sipported by pilasters, from which green draperies are suspended, sur- 
mourited by purple crowns. Behind the President’s seat. are the bust: 
ofthe four last Bourbons: Louis XVI. ; Louis XVII. !; Louis XVIII, ; 
and Charles X..'The superb chair of the President out-tops the tri- 
bune, which is enchased with white marble, and on which two figures 
are placed, in a sitting posture, representing History and Fame. The 
pedestrian statues of Solon, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Brutus, Cato, 
and Cicero, occupy niches which are wrought out to the right and left 
of the chair, but in which, with more propriety, might be placed.the 
renowned orators of France,—Mirabaud, Vergniaud, Maury, Cazales, 
Foy, ‘and Camille-Jourdan. The walls around are ornamented with 
stucco work, and intersected with plates of gilt metal. Two lateral 
doors ‘of mahogany, studded'with stars of gold, serve exclusively for 
the exit and entrance of the Deputies. The floor of the room, which is 
suid''to’ be ornamented with allegorical emblems, is usually covered 
with a rich carpet, formed into squares. 

It is now ‘one o'clock—the drum is heard—and that is the signal for 
the approach of the President, M. Royer-Collard. He repairs to) the 
Assembly between ‘a double row of veterans, who present arms, and is 
precetied by a captain, who marches before him, with his sword drawn, 
The galleries are already crowded with spectators, and the reporters of 
the journals ‘are at their posts. ‘The Deputies enter, and take their 
places; among them we recognisé the Baron de Puymaurin, the Di- 
rector of the Medal Mint, by his large and dark visage, his enormous 
paunch, and his spindle shanks ; he bows as he passes the ministerial 
bench, and takes his place ‘at the centre, as. tear as possible to their 
high mightinesses. It is also’ easy to recognise General Sebastiani, 
by his easy gait and graceful gestures,—by his full and expressive 
countenance, and his whole. exterior, that revives the contours and 
conceptions of Raphael, His appearance is finely contrasted with that 
of the publicist, B. Constant, who advances with stooping shoulders, 
and long and awkward arms. - Mons. Charles Dupin next comes in, 
who casts a glance, indicative of self-satisfaction, at the ladies that grace 
the galleries ; while General Lafayette advances towards his seat with 
hobbling steps, being saluted by the whole coté-gauche, and. admired 
bythe spectators for his noble and venerable appearance,—his wert 
rou’ deéds, and'the lofty and liberal sentiments that he has displayed, 
during the whole course of his long and storniy career.’ Since its first 
creatién, in’1814, the Chamber of Deputies has, meopraatoun tri, ut 
its pliysiognomy, colour, and complexion. Under it the eagle has dis-. 
lodged ‘the lilies, and the coat-of-arms of the kings of Frauce recovered 
its position three month ‘afterwards, and put the, imperial eagles to_ 
flight. ~ Fr '1815, t i Yichchil of the coté-droit were no longer able to | 
contain the tiumerous partisans of aristocracy, but the ordinance of the 


oth of September, 1816, reinforced, the-eentre with a new band. ~ The 
bth of Pobtdany. Tel doubled’ the Saat 
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the constitutional party, at the expense of the advocates of the ancient 
regime. This law, which is conformable to’ the: text of the Charter, 
renewed the Chamber of Deputies by one-fifth every year. 

The party threatened by this law, perceiving the approaches of the 
storm which was gathering to overwhelm them, by securing «the tri- 
umph of public liberty, turned to profit the last day that remained to 
them, in order to stifle at its birth the law that seemed: destined for 
their own destruction. The ‘struggle was the most stormy and the 
most splendid that was ever exhibited in the parliamentary annals of 
France ; and from it came forth the electoral law, which, at the present 
moment, regulates the representative system of the nation. . This law 
added 192 new members to the 258 that formerly composed the ‘entire 
body of the Chamber of Deputies, and it established two orders of 
election, It created the colleges of the departments, formed solely 
from the fourth part of the total numbers of the electors of each depart- 
ment, selected from the most heavily-taxed classes, that, after having 
concurred, each by their individual vote, in the nomination of the 258 
deputies assigned to the colleges of the Arrondissements, enjoy the ad- 
ditional privilege of voting a second time for the nomination of two, 
three, or four deputies, according to the new distribution made between 
all the departments of the 192 members created by the law of the 20th 
of June, 1820; a law which was modified by the ministry of )1824, by 
substituting, instead of the partial renovation by the one-fifth, an entire 
renovation every seventh year. Pati hag 

This combined system of the law of election produced the fruits that 
were expected by the friends of the ancien regime, and from the year 
1821 to 1827, the different deputies were more or less’ devoted to the 
opinions of the coté droit. The old coté gauche of the Chamber was 
almost entirely turned out, with the exception of 15 or 20 members 
only, who escaped from this species of ostracism. However, they’ had 
courage enough left, (as they were supported by public opinion) to main- 
tain, with firmness and constancy, a still surviving party. Their voices, 
proclaiming the truth, made numerous proselytes out of doors; and 
they laid bare the mask and the sophistry of Villele, by exposing his 
counter-revolutionary projects, while they attached to themselves the 
moderate and anti-jesuitical part of the Chamber ; and thus, becoming 
powerful, they forced the ministry to have recourse toa dissolution, and 
brought on the liberal elections of 1827. that dislodged the coté’ droit, 
and thinned the rows of the centre. By this steady operation, they 
have now, for the third or fourth time, brought forward M. Laffitte to 
the now populous benches of the eoté gauche of the Chamber of —_ 
puties. | | beyuilf 

Jacques Laffitte was born at Bayonne, of poor’ and obserire’ parent- 
age. His father was a master-carpenter, who supported ‘with difficulty 
a very numerous family by his industry. His second son, ‘Jacques, 
distinguished himself at an early age, by & quickness’ of parts veryrun- 
common at those years. At the age of 15, he was placed with’a'banker 


at Bayonne, of the name of Formlaques,”and’ there 's y made 
himself conspicuous by his application, and prom i a 
ing all the niceties Of commercial’ fs.) M,°°Permlaques 
conceived a friendship for him, and in avery short time young Laffitte 
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was a complete adept in the line of business which he embraced. 
Already, by the fruit of his industry, he supported his entire family, 
when his youthful ambition suggesting to him to appear on a more ex- 
tensive theatre than that of a small provincial town, he repaired to 
Paris at the dawn of the revolution. Being provided with a letter. of 
recommendation, as the only ground of his fortune, from M. Forma- 
laques, to the banker Perregaux, he presented himself before him, 
and was admitted into the house as clerk. The old banker was struck 
with his simple but intelligent countenance, and his modest and re- 
spectful behaviour, and treated him with every degree of kindness. 
With the assistance of this new auxiliary, the business of the establish- 
ment received a rapid augmentation and improvement, which was to 
be attributed to his ability, vigilance, and perseverance ; and in the 
course of time the son of the poor carpenter of Bayonne became part- 
ner, and afterwards, at the death of M. Perregaux, head of that concern, 
which he has raised to such a high degree of prosperity, and the capi- 
tal of which, in specie and effects, amounts to twenty millions of French 
livres. 

‘The political career of M. Laffitte began in 1814; he then en- 
larged the sphere of his action, and, not bounding his ideas within the 
limits of a justly-merited reputation, he obtained the still more valuable 
estimation of being an intrepid citizen, and a man entirely devoted to 
the interests of his country. Twice, and at two different periods of 
time, he has saved the treasures of the bank of France. The Emperor 
Napoleon, on the first approaches of his reverses, endeavoured to con- 
vert the resources of the bank tohis ownaccount. But the statutes of 
that establishment were found to be in opposition to the wishes of the 
Emperor, according to their strict interpretation. The council was 
assembled; the order of the Emperor was read, and the whole meet- 
ing looked at each other with symptoms of terror and trembling, when 
M. Laffitte, who was the governor of the bank, arose, and with a voice 
of firmness and energy, refused his assent to a measure that was con- 
tradictary to the regulations of the bank, and must, ultimately, be de- 
structive to its credit. But his colleagues were still hesitating, when 
he vividly reproached them for a weakness that was likely to cover 
them with infamy in the eyes of the commercial world, and feeling the 
power of his remonstrances, and the dictates of their own consciences, 
they joined him in his vote. 

On the second occasion, a still greater danger menaced him from a 
different quarter. He was governor of the bank in 1814, when the 
greatest anarchy prevailed at Paris, and the allied armies entered it 
with all the power in their own hands. A messenger from General 
Blucher repaired to M. Laffitte’s house in the evening, charging him, 
in the name of his superior, to surrender to him the keys of the trea- 
sury of the bank. Prompt obedience was insisted on, or else an im- 
mediate. conveyance: to the fortress of Spandau. ‘The officer threat- 


ened to put the order in force at that very instant, but M. Laffitte . © 


refused to comply, and only requested to be permitted to remain with 
his family till the following moming. The request was granted, and 
M. Laffitte, profiting, by the few, moments allowed to him, despatched 

am express to the Emperor Alexander, begging him for a safeguard and 
heal savory om | i 
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protection... Theonid-de-camp> of Blucher: passedothe! night »in. the 
apartments of the banker,ibnt on, the followmg, morning) ‘the express 
returned with.a favourable and satisfactory answery;; When the landing 
of Napoleon.on the shores of Provence was announced at the Tuileries, 
the royal, government : felt. reluetant to apply toa banker’ that: had,ex. 
hibited 60, many. striking proofs of patriotism 5: nevertheless: it -was te 
him that.the party addressed) themselves, in the-hour of| distress, to 
iransmit;to England the disposable.sums that were:at handon the ap. 
proazh,.of, Napoleon. M. Laffitte: did not -hesitate»to comply; and 
take charge-of that very delicate commission, forgetful of the rebuffs 
thet he had previously experienced ; and: handed to the falling monarch 
a letter of credit on England, before he received the necessary sécuri- 
ties himself. ssirmaint be 

Napoleon again falls; and ‘it is M. Laffitte ‘that: is) destined to/be- 
come the depository of his fortune. But what was his | recompense? 
nothing but slanders and insults on the part.of the royal government; 
and what is more, Napoleon, on his death-bed, bequeatlied his property 
to those who had ruined him by their flatteries, but bestowed not.a 
single mark of kindness or gratitude on.the man who had assisted him 
in his distress. we vispes 8 

in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Laffitte rarely mounts the tribune, 
but when there he speaks only of that which he thoroughly under- 
stands. Though his physical powers: are feeble; and. his voice weak, 
che continues to make himself well understood, be¢ause he knows well 
how to seeure a hearing. . His first speech on the).question of the 
Budget, delivered in 1815, introduced.a new era: into France. - It-was 
the first time that any member ventured, in the tribune;)to- contradict 
the statements of the ministers; but this style of speaking soon'came 
into vogue, and the merit. of its original. invention is. justly’ to» be 
ascribed to M. Laffitte. In all his speeches on-subjects of finance, 
this member is very parsimonious of two. things, of which. the other 
orators are very lavish, that is, figures of arithmetic, and: figures. of 
speech; he reasons rather than calculates, and, like M. De Labour- 
donnaye, and, before bim, the eloquent General.Foy; he never gives 
into mere declamation, His diction .is not always: elegant, but \it 4s 
neat; and his speeches are occasionally diffuse, but. never violent. 
He uses but little gesture, and his preambles,;asiwell :as«his: action, 
are simple and natural. He delivers, occasionally, unpremeditated sen- 
iments, and very successfully, on unforeseen subjects—his written’ and 
spoken language partake of the same character, which, considered with 
reference to the three excellent speeches which -he lately delivered, ‘no 
longer allows ug to believe, (as is groundlessly asserted) that he borrowed 
the pen of his friend Manuel. Whether the-fabrie.of :his mind, or /his 
physical .organization be the cause that long : periods :and»theatrical 
bursts ef eloquence do not belong to him, ior. whether he bevmistrust- 
ful of his own facility, he makes frequent. pauses betweén his sentences ; 
so that his style of speaking is not at all of a piece, and’ the contex- 
ture of his arguments is not sufficiently close; and, the art» of trans- 
position is not possessed by him with.so much accuracy as, to make 
his conceptions seem to rise naturally one after the others'!The fol- 
lowing passage in one of his speeches will enable-us:to estimate both 
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thé! man ahd the speaker;) as:it futnishes a criterion for judging of ‘the 
difficult art’ of ,speaking about ones self, or.the “ art d’ egotser,” which 
was'the termrused by the less: modern authors: of France.” M.'Roy; 
the reporter: of :the Commission of the Budget, having censured’ the 
proceedings’ of: the bank, M. Laffitte; who was' then governor of ‘that 
establishment, replied to hint, and thus retorted on the’ spedker ‘for int 
sinuations that appeared to him to be personal :;—‘* Beam) ‘tiot’a’ con 
tractor, and my fortune which is purely commercial, does not’ owe’ its 
origin orits further progress, to speculations, in which the’ premium 
of ‘risk is comprised:in the state of the original bargains—I owe it’ to 
the honourable’ industry of forty years, and toa spirit of fair-dealing, 
which’ causes every man to believe that he may rely on my good faith 
and integrity.” 

As'a public man, M. Laffitte is a friend to liberty ; and being a 
foster-child of the revolution, he will always feel for it a sort’ of filial 
piety: In his private capacity he is generous, benevolent, and hw- 
mane’; faithful in his friendships, and easy and engaging with ‘his 
oceasional acquaintance. In other ‘respects, his vanity is ‘excessive, 
and ‘he carries it to the extreme; so that flattery, however ‘gross’ ‘it 
may be, is eagerly swallowed by him on every occasion: ' Behold 
bim, any evening, at’ one of ‘his grand balls, where ‘the’ most’ select 
society of Paris is collected around him, of those most distinguished 
for:rank, talents; importarice, and property, to the number of two” or 
three thousand, He there resembles a king receiving the homage of 
his ‘subjects, rather than the master of a house that seems ‘eager to 
give’ kind and hospitable reception’to his guests. » This degree of 
stiffness is rather inexplicable, because the habits of M. Laffitte are 
simple; and amidst the gorgeous glare that surrounds him, he fre- 
quently betrays symptoms of his ‘originally humble condition, and 
narrow economy and thrift. Thus, on these evenings of parade, he 
frequently takes a spunge in his hand to wipe off the water that flows 
down from the panes of glass, so that it may not spoil his fine mould- 
ings, dnd the elegant gilding of his ‘windows. But what are these 
little weaknesses compared with the many valuable qualities ‘with 
which they are attended? As he possesses an immense fortune; it may 
be ‘asserted that no man knows better than M. Laffitte to make'a 
good:use of it.’ His purse is always open to the wretched and wn- 
fortunate: He has relieved the indigence' of the family of Ney, ‘by 
giving his only daughter in marriage to the eldest son of that Marshal. 
He has also relieved his proscribed countrymen ; and those especially 
who have taken refuge at London, have received ten thousand livres 
as gratuities of liis bounty. In short, he is the ‘natural protector’ of 
all industrious enterprises, of all useful talents; and all sufferers one 
unmerited misfortune ; and there is scarcely a single useful enterprti 
or benevolent’ society i in France, to which M. ‘Laffitte ‘has not~c 
Prag rege itis ee te ma his Seppe or his purse,” ddl he 
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SUPPLY OF WATER IN LONDON.* 


Next to the atmospheric fluid, without which no organized being can 
grow or live, water is probably the most essential of natural substances, 
and more especially to the inhabitants of a crowded city; it.is the fore- 
most requisite, as well for cleanliness as for health. Some of the most 
splendid remains of antiquity are those aqueducts by which this sub- 
stance was conveyed to the ancient cities ; but though these were splen- 
did, the supply which they afforded was not ramified over the whole 
population, and given to eyery house, and almost to every room, as it 
is in London. The number of mains and pipes that are laid down in 
the metropolis and its suburbs is almost incredible, and, considering the 
extent and intricacy of this subterraneous machinery, it is really 
astounding that the whole should be kept in such good order as 
it is. No doubt the inhabitants pay high, and in some instances 
probably too high, for it; and probably, also the, great capital re- 
quired for the establishment of a water company, gives to the exist- 
ing companies a portion of the power and the evil of monopolists ; 
but, after every allowance, it must be admitted that the quantity sup- 
plied, and the mode of supplying it, are among the most beneficial 
triumphs of modern art. Upwards ofa million of human beings, a 
countless number of other animals, and many works and manufactories 
of great extent, derive their supply entirely from this source. If, indeed, 
the quality of the water were as good as the supply is abundant, people 
would hardly grumble at the price. 

But any one who considers from whence the far greater portion 
of this supply is taken, must at once see that it cannot be pure, and 
the wonder is that no general or public complaint was made on the 
subject, until that one within these few years which led to the report 
now before us. No doubt this was partly owing to a general prejudice 
in fayour of Thames water. In the country, that prejudice was so 
strong, that the superior quality of London porter was attributed to the 
Thames water, although every drop of water used in the preparation of 
that beverage be drawn by pumps from a bed of sand many fathoms 
under the Thames, Something even like a power of choice was given 
to that water, and it was supposed manfully to resist a permanent union 
with anything impure. ‘The valley of the Thames, taking the whole of 
its ramifications, contains a population of more than two millions; the 
soil in the lower part of it is in a state of very high cultivation; and 
most of the streams which compose a river have their sources in 2 
chalky soil. Any one must see, therefore, that the Thames must every- 
where contain a considerable portion of salts of lime from the remote 
sources, and of animal and vegetable matters from the places imme- 
diately adjacent to the river, This true the greet, rtion. of the 
mud, by which the Thames is rend turbid wring fond fo is 
flit, or siliceous matter, in a state of minute division, and, therefore, 


* Report of the Commissioners appointed 4 his Maj to m4 quire into ‘state of 


the supply of Water in the Metropolis, dated April 21st, 1828 ; “ y of the 
House of Commons, Wt 0% eo in agli to 
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when the water is allowed to stand, it is soon precipitated 5 but, though 
this siliceous mafter separates sooner from the water than if it were 
mixed with argillaceous or clayey substances, it is doubtful whether 
it can so completely separate those organic substances which undergo 
putrefaction and decomposition in the water, and give it far more 
noxious qualities than it could receive from merely mechanical mix- 
ture with the simple earths. It is the chemical action of those sub- 
stances, aided. no doubt by the acids of the caleareous salts, which 
makes water, recently taken from the Thames, ferment and give ont 
those binary compounds of hydrogen with carbon and sulphur and 
phosphorus, in the cistern or the stomach, as it may happen, of which 
the odour is far from pleasing, and the action upon the human system 
anything but sanative. The great quantity of matter of this description 
which the water of the Thames contains, more than is contained in 
water which does not pass through so many animal and yegetable 
remains, causes the Thames water, or rather the substances in it, to 
undergo the putrid fermentation sooner. As, when this has once 
taken place, whatever salts may remain in the water are in a quiet or 
neutral state, it may be very true that the Thames water may be the 
soonest to purify itself, and also keep best during long voyages ; and 
yet, so far from this being an argument in favour of its purity in a re- 
cent state, its force and conclusion lie the very opposite way. We 
shall not farther, however, pursue the general argument, but proceed 
at once to the Report, which, though it does not touch upon all the 
points that would have been desirable on such a subject, and, though 
it has been officially, and we do think not very wisely, narrowed from 
the original intention, is yet as curious, as able, and as valuable a docu- 
ment as we have met with for some time. 

Three men better adapted for collecting the truth upon such a sub- 
ject, and filtering the prejudices from it, as one would say, could: not 
have been selected. Dr. Roget is a very candid and able physiologist, 
and was well qualified to keep the theory of the effects of the water on 
the human body, within proper bounds; Mr. Brande is a skilful che- 
mist; and Mr. Telford stands foremost as an engineer: and when we 
have mentioned the names of these men, we need hardly say, that the 
evidence has been accurately taken, and the substance of it very fairly 
embodied in the Report. f | 

When (under the direction of Mr. Sturges Bourne, we believe) 
the Commissioners were first appointed, they were directed to make 
their inquiry in three branches, “ First, to ascertain the sources 
and means by which the metropolis is supplied with water, and their 
efficiency as to the quantity of the water; secondly, to determine 
the quality of the water; and, thirdly, to obtain such information, as 


their Report is limited to the salubrity of the water; but the evidence 
and the appendix contain much useful matter on the other’ 
enquiry, so that we shall divide our brief summar 
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[. Tur surStx-or Water.—For the whole population, on both sides 
of the’Thames, there are eight water-companies, »all, of whom, with 
the exception of two, (the two largest ones indeed), take their supply 
from the Thames, though under different cireumstances—some. of them 
taking ‘it up more and some less pure ; some of them purifying. it in 
cisterns, ere they send it out to the public, and others not... ay 

1. The’ New River Company gets:its supply chiefly from. the spring 
at Chadwell, between Hertford and Ware. It comes in an.open chap- 
nel of about forty miles in length, to reservoirs at Clerkenwell, which, the 
town having now stretched completely round it, must.receive a consider- 
able quantity of charcoal, coal-tar, and ammonia from the smoke. There. 
are two reservoirs, having between them a surface of about five acres, 
and an average depth of ten feet. These reservoirs are, eighty-four feet, 
and a half above low-water mark in the Thames, and, by means, .of 
steam-engines and a stand-pipe, an additional height,of sixty feet can, 
be given to the water, so that, all the mains belonging. to. this com- 
pany are kept full by a considerable pressure of water. The highest 
service given by the New River, is the cistern on the, top -of, Covent 
Garden Theatre. The aqueduct by which the water is brought has 
but little fall; thus it wastes by evaporation during the drought of sum- 
mer, and is impeded by frost.in the winter, At these times, the com- 
pany pump an additional supply from the Thames at Broken, Wharf, 
between the Blackfriars and Southwark Bridges. To this, however, 
they seldom have recourse ; and their engine, which they have erected 
only sincé the works at London, Bridge were _ broken » down, ,has 
worked only 176 hours in the year. The New River Company sup- 
ply 66,600 houses with water, at an average of about 1,100 hogshead 
each in the year, or in all, about, seventy-five millions ,of hogsheads 
annually. pabitariy, 

2. The East-London Water Works are situated,at, Old Ferd,,an the 
river Lea, about three miles from the Thames, and a little below, the 
point to which the tide flows up the Lea... By the act of parliament,, 
this company must take its water when the tide runs up, and the mills, 
below have ceased working. The water is pumped into reservoirs, 
and allowed to settle; and a supply of 6,000,000 gallons. is ; daily 
distributed to about 42,000 houses. This Company supplies no,water 
at @ greater elevation than thirty feet, and the usual height, at, which, 
the delivery is made to the tenants, is six feet, above, the, pavement ; 
they have 200 miles of iron pipes, which in some, places:cest them 
seven guineas a yard. This and: the New River are the only com-,, 
panies which do not draw their supply of water entirely,,from, the 
Thames. The portion of Thames water, drawn, by the, latter com, 
pany, with their engine at Broken Wharf, is ascertained; but thereds. 
no evidence’ as to the quantity of Thames. water. that may,be i 
flood-tide of the Lea, although the iprobabi ity. is,,. 
little, if any at'all, as the damming up of the Lea is, pro 
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123’ wide, and 20 deep; paved and_Jined_ with bricks,,, and, elevated 
abotit'120 feet above ‘low ‘water in the Thames... They. have; another 
resérvoir on Little Primrose Hill, about 70 feet. higher, and containing 
$8j000 hogsheads of water, under the pressure of which, the;drains are 
kept charged, in case of fires. Tney serve about 15 ,000 tenants, and 
the average daily ml is about 2,250,000 gallons. 


4. The Chelsea Water-Works derive their: supply from. the Thames 
aboutia Quarter of a mile east of Chelsea Hospital, and they, haye two 
reservoirs) ‘die in the Green Park and, another in Hyde ,Park,-—the 
former having an elevation of 44 feet, and the latter of 70... These, re, 
serviirs have never been cleaned, nor is any preparation made for that 
purpose in their construction. About one-third of the water, served out 
by this company is allowed to settle in these reservoirs, and. the :re- 
maining two-thirds are sent directly from the Thames. Latterly, how; 
ever, the company have been making | preparations for filtering, the 
water, and also for allowing it to settle in, reservoirs at Chelsea be- 
fore it is delivered in the mains. The Chelsea Company serve -about 
12,400 houses, and the average daily supply. is 1,760,000 gallons, __,.... 

5. The Grand Junction Company dérive the whole of their supply 
—— the Thames’ immediately adjoining Chelsea Hospital), thenee, it 

a without any, filtration or settling, into. three. reservoirs, at. 

dddington,' "These reseryoirs are about 71, “86, and 92 feet, above, the 
nigh mark i in the Thames; their united contents, is 19,355,840 
gallons ; ‘and, by ‘means’ of a stand-pi ipe, the water. is forced;to the 
height of 147 feet, or about 61 feet above the average reservoir: the 
number of houses supplied by the Grand Junction Copapeny: i is 7,700, 
and the ayerage daily supply is about 2, 800,000 gallons, . 

‘These five companies supply. the whole. of London, and, its environs 
worth of the Thames; while the buildings and works south of the nine 
are supplied by the three following :— , 

6. The Lambeth Company takes its supply from, the Thames, bp 
tween Westminster and Waterloo Bridges. It is drawn from, the bed 
of ‘the river by a suction-pipe, and delivered to the tenants, without 
being allowed io subside,—there being only a cistern, of, 400 bar; 
rélyat ‘the works, as a temporary supply, until, the engines can be 
started.” The greatest height to.which this company. forces water is 
about'40 feet, the number of houses that they supply is 16,000, and 4 
the average service is 1,244,000 gallons daily. ) 

7: The South London or Vaurhall Company take Ss supply. “Da 
thé River Thames by a Tunnel, which is Maid 6 feet, below low-water 
matk, and as far into the river as the third arch of Vauxhall Bridge, 
At'that' particular place, the bed of the Thames is describe as. being’ 
alWitys cléan and without any of those depositations. of mud,, avd,more., 
offetisive substances ‘that are found in many other laces. . Besides, the, 

it the bed of the Thames here, tae any, yd 
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passing’ through wire grates and small holes in metallic plates, The 
number of houses supplied by these works is about 7000, and the average 
daily supply about 720,000 gallons. | 

The elements of this supply will be better understood, ‘by collecting 


the results into a table as follows :— 














Companies. Services. Averoes per Day: Gallons Annually. per ee 
1. New River . | 67,000 | 13,000,000 { 4,056,000,000 | 1824+" 
2. Bast London -. | 42,000 | . 6,000,000 | 1,872,000,000 | 143— 
3. West Middlesex} 15,000 | 2,250,000 702,000,000 | 150 
4, Chelsea... | 12,400] 1,760,000 549,120,000 | 142— 
5. Grand Junction] 7,700 | 2,800,000 873,600,000 | 363+- | 
6. Lambeth. . | 16,000] 1,244,000 388,128,000 | 77+ 
7. South London 10,000 1,000,000 |  312,000,000'| 100 
8. Southwatk , 7,000 720,000 224,540,000 | 102+ 
my Total {183,100 | 28,774,000 | 8,977,388,000 | 157+ 




















Average per house north of the river 196 gallons. 
Average ditto south . . . . 93 gallons. 


From this table, it appears that the average supply, pet house, ‘is 
more than twice as much on the Middlesex side of the Thames a8 on 
the Surrey side, and that the district supplied by the Lambeth Works 
does not recéive one-fifth the quantity which is supplied by the Grand 
Junction, It is true that, in many places of that distriet, the houses 
are much smaller than in the other; and it is also true, that fot so 
much is consumed in watering the streets, the supply for that purpose 
being in some cases taken directly from the Thames, and the ‘watering 
very imperfectly done im others; but still, as the population is very 
dense, it is possible that these small houses contain, upon the average, 
as many human beings each, as the largest houses in other distriets. 
Hence it should seem that either the one district has an over supply, 
or that the other has not enough. In cases of fire, too, frequent and 
serious complaints have been made of the damage that has ensued, 
from the delay and diffiewlty of obtaining water. For this latter pur- 
pose, it does not appear from the evidence, more especially in the 
case of the Lambeth works, that there is a sufficient pressure from a 
head of water upon the mains; and we have observed that the plugs 
are not so often drawn for the purpose of cleaning the’ pipes on 
south side of the river, as they are on the north. Fr schon 

The services on that side are not so regular—at least, not so frequent, 
as on the north side of the river; and we have known instances in which 
houses were supplied only once a week. | 


for all purposes, about 4,650,000 cubic feet, and would 
cular pipe of about six feet in diameter; flowing at the rate of two’ miles 
an hour, without any interruption. This quantity is so” 


importance of finding means to obtain it In a 
so obvious, that we cannot help 
not permitted to offer their 
part of the subject.” 
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4.—Tae Quanity or tae Water.—On this. branch of the subject, 
the Commissioners proceeded in two ways: they examined evidence as 
to the appearance and effects of the water ; and they caused an analysis, 
to be made. of portions taken from the river, under different circum- 
stances, and at different places. 

1. Evidence-——Dr. James Johnson, of Suffolk-place, stated, that the 
water of the Chelsea Company is very hurtful; that there is an oily 
scum on the top; that there are many pernicious substances dissolved 
in the water ; and that he had felt pain after using it. He found 
the New River water; though turbid when it first came in, free: from 
most of these exceptionable qualities, 

The Operator of the Apothecaries’ Company described the New 
River water as being, after boiling and settling, fit for most medical 
purposes, but not for washing white precipitates. 

Mr. I. L. Henner, a surgeon, gave evidence, that the roads about 
Battle Bridge are watered out of the common sewer, the smell of 
which is very offensive; and Mr. Curtis, a publican, proved that he 
was forced to close the doors and windows of his house, during the 
operation. 

John, Dill, M. D., gave a favourable. account of the New River 
water; and Mr. Starkey gave the same of the East London; the Se- 
cretary of the London Hospital, however, mentioned the appearance of 
shrimps and other insects in the latter; the Clerk to Marylebone work- 
house. spoke as to the general good qualities of the water supplied by 
the West Middlesex. Works; and Mr. Luckie, a fishmonger, described 
it. as being well adapted fon, the preservation of live fish; the only fault 
being that it is sometimes a little thick. The apothecary to the Mid- 
diesex. Hospital gave a favourable account of the water supplied by 
this company. 

One of the proprietors of Hatchett’s Hotel described the water of 
the Grand Junction Company as wholly unfit for use ; the deposited 
mud having a very offensive smell—the water abounded in insects, and 
an eel, three-quarters of a pound weight, had been taken out of one of 
the pipes. In consequence of the offensive state of the water supplied 
by, the: company, the proprietors of this large establishment sank a 
well to the depth of about three hundred feet ; the strata through which 
they’ passed were 14 feet of gravel, 230 feet of blue clay, 14 feet of 
red clay, 4 feet of a black soil like peat, containing large shells, and 
lastly, a mixture of green sand and red clay, from which the water 
came to within no great distance of the surface. The water from this 
great. depth was found to be as soft as Thames water, and to 
decompose soap fully as well. 

-The landlord of the Blue Posts, in Cork Street, described. the water 
supplied by the Grand Junction Company as containing half a table-. 
spoonful of black mud in two quarts, sometimes having an oily pom 
om the surface, and as being unfit for most domestic 


Goodhugh, a aad Mr. Downs, an oyster ne rp. 
sented the water of the Junction Company as destructive 
of the life and the good 3 of fish. Mr. Hail described the water 


of the company ell of putrid animal matter, which 
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ed by him in his-busimess, Mr. Cotterell.o 
Road, Mr. Hadust, Mp..Carr;. Mr. Wright, sorta Daetiedaesen 
sented.the water supplied -by the Lambeth werks as. being rer 
and offensive... ‘ac tee site wet chen woudl 

A number of} witnesses spoke of of the bedanal of the. Southwark water. 
It is thick like pease-soup, deposits three or four ‘inches ofwmid:in a 
furtnight,. contains perisinkles, shiimpe,-and ype pene apenas and 
often has a very offensive smell : 

The general scope of ithe. caidianpe-siddisintibiinih tite ethenretctne 
water, as supplied from the different fwearks; cesar ute oneped the 
following points :— y Gare alee. pe 

That, water taken from the Thames, at-lanyl:point Dielote:-Chbleen 
Hospital,,.is less. pure than that: taken: from the» Rene ate 
River. 

That the quality of, the. water ‘taleens frara-the: ‘Thames: Repent a 
good deal upon the nature of -the bottom where:it isitaken; and also 
upon. the. proximity. or distance of common sewers: +The water'taken 
by. the South London. Company. at Vauxhall;::being: anore ‘free ‘from 
impurities than that taken farther tp by the Chelsea:-and»Grand 
Junction Companies; and that taken by the latter:of these being the 
least pure, though taken farthest up. the» river,: probably from: the 
proximity of that company’s dolphin to the great: Ranelagh: sewer, '\: 

That..water taken from near thesurface of ithe: ‘Thames: is: Jess 
contaminated than that. taken from. the bottom—the::waterxraised: by 

the wheels at old London Bridge. being. better than that-now drawn. in 
the vicinity, Besides the evidence as to the state. of the water served 
by the companies, witnesses were examined with regard-to the general 
state of the Thames; all these witnesses. concur-in representing. that 
water as being more foul and deleterious than it used.to be. i) so: 19 

It was stated by the yeoman of Billingsgate, that: formerly: four 
hundred boats were constantly employed, in :fishing..in the ‘Thames 
between Deptford and Richmond, that 10,000, salmon:were. sometimes 
caught in a season, and 50,000)smelts in.a day ;.; but: that »within the 
last fifteen years, (chiefly since the great-use of gas,).ithe number/of 
boats hes diminished one half, the trade.is unprofitable for, the: re- 
mainder, and there are now no salmon, vaught...The:icanses:to which 
he attributes the deterioration .are, the additional quantity: of:impunity 
discharged by the sewers, since the whole -soil. of. the: metropolis=wes 
washed down by these; the refuse of the gas, works which is discharged 
during the night, and floats on the surface in patches like, oib;-,and:the 
stirring up.of the mud in the bed.of the river,s:by-the action of steam 
boats. Several witnesses declared that they had seenithefishiattempting 
to eseape the effects of this fluid, by, leaping upon,any,bit,of. wood: that 
happened, to be floating on the river ;,,and..the.<traders :inceelssfrom 
Holland, complain, that from about Woolwich to Billingsgate,.they ate 
often overtaken by “‘ bad) water,” which makes their,eelsfirst,jamapoup 


in great. agitation; and,then die, After death they hecame al gus ions 
the wells in which they are kept.smell strong! 


several. fishmongers .went,to, shew, i saab 
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-eels:that arrived:at-Gravesend in the month of July, 500; or 
more than two-thirds'ef the whole, died before they e 


market. ‘Twelve years previously, there never was a 168s 
thirty pounds in one night, but now, a vessel wore og 






seer aived’ wi 28 


.. From the evidence, one may infer that no great porta Py 
that draw their supply from below the surface ; “but, rem 


. companies 
the fact that the water sent by these companies also poisons the fist 


even eels that can live buried in mud—one must also infer, “¢iiat, 
independently of this floating substance, there must be in er Saee 


~and most likely chemically dissolved in it, and therefore insepats 


any filtration, some substance fatal, even to the sluggish and ; 


: life: of eels, and therefore injurious to the human system. ‘With a y view 


to discover this, the commissioners proceeded to— 
II..Tue ANaysis or THE Warer.—Specimens ‘of the water taken 


at different parts of the river, ‘and under differert’Cirdunistanices!’ Were 


severally examined by Dr. Bostock; by Dr. ‘Lumlié;~ anid ‘by! Dr. 
Pearson, and Mr. Gardener. The analyses are long’ ‘and minute, ‘so 


» that, we can only state some of the results; and we ‘may’ remark,” in 


limine, that, notwithanding the ability of the éxaminators, and the 
attention which they bestowed upon the examination, we® are'not sure 


_ but-the most deleterious part may have escaped ‘inthe ‘early stage “of 
they process—that'-was ‘slow evaporation in “open ‘véssels, amas 


~ 


which the’ decomposition of the organic’ matter probably’ meyt ef 


vasy: while the process was going on, Dr. Bostock remarks, 
| mauseous odour, resembling that which proceeds from foul drains; ‘Was 


given out by the water. © We are inclined’ to think, that ‘much ‘of the 
injurious qualities of the water consists in the fetid gases; and in the 
process by which they are eliminated; ‘and to them, we’ are’'sute, "is 
owing that fetor of the water in the cisterns which renders them’ sath 
unpleasant: accompaniments to a dwelling-house in‘ warny' weather. 
With ‘all due deference, therefore, to the skill and talents ofthe ara- 
lyzers, ‘we wish’ that they had performed their preliminary operations 


‘im‘ close vessels, and ‘collected the gaseous products as’ well as the 


(residuary matter, We grant that the operations would have" beén 


‘mice; delicate, and liable to error; but where the health’and ¢omfort of 


‘more than-a million of ‘human beings were at stake, we’ do- a ‘thitik 


‘any means of ‘getting at the truth should have been omitted.” 
of the most impure specimens, remitted to Dr. Bostock," ‘were, 
fromthe Grand Junction at low water, the New River engine at half 
ebb} the sume at high water, and the Lambeth at high water. ‘“* Phere 
wete;” ‘says Dr. Bostock,“ two obvious varieties of extraneous’ mattér. 
a a to'be'in the greatest quantity resembled’ mosses’ of 
flogculenit® matter, which seemed’ composed of a- ‘fibrous substanée, 


‘probably of verte ign otigin’;’ the ‘next’ most’ abvifidant! ingrediérit' was 
ite stalés; similar to what ate often exfoliated froth >the 
lly prot prec =p than the fibrous matter in’ subsiding, 
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insects; and_in one specimen there were masses..of. white. fibres 
radiating from a centre, like the patches of mould that are formed on 
some paste or jelly.” 

Each of the specimens above enumerated contained -§,ths of a grain 
of solid residuum from sixty cubic inches of water.. The saline con- 
tents of the most pure and the most impure were nearly the same, 
Those of a specimen (the purest of the whole) taken at the West Mid- 


dlesex engine, at low water, were— 


Grains. 
10,000 grains left on evaporation . »  » 1.95 
Carbonate of lime , ‘ . . - 1,53 
Sulphate of lime ° : : ‘ . 0.15 


Muriate of soda and of magnesia . : . 0.20 
Organic matter . : ‘ ‘ . s 0.07 


The products of the same quantity of one of the foulest specimens, 
taken from the Lumbeth engine, at high water, were as follows— 


Carbonate of lime ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Sulphate of lime : . . 
Muriate of soda and of magnesia. _—_.« - 0.23 
A trace of alumine and of ammonia . 
Organic matter é 


Total in 10,000 grains . 3.90 


From the comparison of the best and worst specimen, in the following 
Table, it appears that the chief difference in the impurity consists in the 
organic matter,—the quantity in the latter being more than ten times 
that in the former. It farther appears that the kind of organic matter 
varies with the cause of impurity near which the water is taken up, being 
more vegetable at Bankside, where there are many timber-yards and 
saw-mills, more animal near the great common sewers, and having @ 
sourish taste at the Lambeth engine, in the vicinity of the great lead 
works. 

We shall not pursue the analysis any further, neither shall we 
in the mean time advert to any of the plans for the amelioration 
of the supply of water, which are given in the Appendix to the Report, 
because, as none of them proceeds upon a proper survey,—which the 
Commissioners are prohibited, by the Secretary of State, from taking— 
none of them can be relied on. The general conclusion to which we are 
forced to come, upon a most careful examination of the report, the evi- 
dence and many collateral circumstances, is, that the water of the Thames 
contains many mechanical impurities, which may be separated from it by 
filtration or settling, as well as several chemical combinations, some of 
which, as the mineral salts, are perfectly harmless, and others of a 
deleterious nature; that the quantity augments greatly as the lower 
part of the city is approached, and that they cannot be separated 
entirely by any process which the companies, taking their supply 
that part of the Thames, can afford to make the water undergo, 
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No. ITI. 


So!—our correspondence begins to thicken,——letters of pc al 
letters of praise, letters of gossip, letters of cant—aye, and even letters 
of abuse—all find their ‘way into the great receptacle, our letter-box, 
The latter, of course, are from authors with whose opinions of their 
works we have not agreed; or artists from whom :we have’ had. the 
misfortune to differ, on the subject of their last. new picture... The 
letters of cant, which are (laus Deo!) but few, were forthwith turned 
into covers for our newly-bound copy of the Round, which: had just 
come home; the letters of gossip were ordered to stand over “till 
after tea ;” which; seeing \that-we-never sin so snially as to imbibe 
that beverage, is probably a postponement of a few years ; while the 
letters of compliment—but no—we shall not reveal what we have 
done with them, for fear we should not receive any more. 

But, by far the greatest number of our letters,are those which 
accompany heat manuscripts, expressive of the author’s hope of in- 
sertion in the next month’s Magazine. If it were ‘not really breaking 
thé seal of that secrecy which editorial, like sacerdotal, duty binds ws 
so inviolably to preserve, a selection from these documents would, 
above all things, afford amusement to our readers. Even when in no 
degree ridiculous in themselves, the contrast’ of the tone and appear- 
ance of oné from the other is, in itself, inexpressibly diverting ;—one 
all'form,’ another all affected familiarity, a third still more affected 
condescension ; one talking of insertion as a blessing ‘almost too Brent 
to ‘be hoped—a second taking it for granted, and; naming a hi ip 
price for the article—another providing in the most business-li 
manner for either alternative, naming due means for the transmission 
of the money or the manuscript. Alas! editors though we. be, we 
have not hearts of steel !—often, ‘in sad and suber t , does it give 
us ‘a pang -to wound the feelings and disappoint the hopes of a young 
writer with talent, and even taste, but without experience,’ or nérve, 
or bustle, to work his way in this hard ‘town—we often feel———but, 
pshaw ! this will never do’; an editor should} like Fontenelle, bid adieu 
to feeling and to pastoral poetry at a very early sn 
‘What have we here? We know that ‘hand, and’ ake ball it 
is ;—hum—* article on the present state of the "House of pense ee 
Source is personal ee have ke 
your prineiple of * utility,” and avoided '* fitte writis ce hal 
that's right,“ ‘hope I tine not fallen into the’ Op 


i Dp ets ite fault: ” Io! 
Dum vitant, stulti vitia, efseit 


fault. * done 


“f° us9 9190! ,f9om 2a! A 


You know. the rest,” Do we?—let us, see,--yes, thinkiwe dose 5 «1! 


» » «© « » « « im contraria currant, 
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No, no, you have not done that—“ I may be severe, but am not 
unjust,”—hope not—let us see. Humph! pretty well for severity, 


indeed ! 





Here’s snip, and nips and cut, and slish, and slash ! 


Mercy on us !—here’s work! What will become of us if we insert this? 
As we once saw said in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ “an action on this” 
article, “ with Scarlett for the plaintiff, would be valuable property.” 
Yet, no—hang it, there is not a)word jn it privately personal through- 
out. Public men are, certainly, pretty smartly spoken of as such ; 
but 'there’ is: not) one word of them out of the: House:of Commons: 
No; the thing is.a great deal too spirited, too clever; aye,'and, om the 
general points, at least, too érwe to be lost. We must use the pruning- 
knife, or, as our correspondent, no doubt, will sayowith Puff '**the 
praning-knife !—zounds; the axe!”—and, having curtailed: the /hox- 
uriance of the article beyond what we, and, doubtless; far beyond what 
the author; could desire, in it’ goes.’ Our )readers' ‘will recollect our 
correspondent loquitur :-— 10 tot 219909 O41 
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In one poor isle why should two factions be ? 
Small difference in yout yices I can see-—DpybeN. | | 
._ Cum sitis similes paresque vita, : : on 
' **“Miror-non bene conveniré vobis.—Martrat. - 

, ‘* Among, the, many extraordinary occurrences of the times we live.in, 
not the least. is this, that the present is the first, Session,of the. House 
of Commons, since it assumed the rank of an. independent. assembly, 
that has witnessed the total extinction of ‘‘ opposition,” or that division 
of the members of the House into two hostile parties, each: pre-deter- 
mined to, dispute and thwart every measure proceeding from the other. 
'This;absence of party hostility is ascribed, by some to. the. absence of 
any, measures, involving great constitutional principles, or affecting, on 
one side, the liberties of, the people, or, .on the other, the influence. of 
the crown, But, this. is not, an adequate. cause; for, in ,this, very 
Session, the House of Commons, has discussed and decided, on, ques- 
tions of the first importance, whether as to abstract principle, or. prac- 
tical.effect,, For instance, the Penryn and East Retford. disfranchise- 
ment Bills, inyolying the. system, of. representation, ;, the Corn, Bill, 
Most important, to not merely the well-being, but the very being, of the 
population; and the repeal of the Test, Acts, comprehending: the 
sacred principles, of religious liberty.. Others. contend, that: the./ex- 
tinction of political. division,.is caused by the, absence. of..members 
fie ,with extraordinary. abilities, or, stimulated by. overleaping;am- 
bition ;,. but, whom, have. we, lost. this, Session,?,,.. Canning, to, be sure, 
ambitious ape figment. Ane, Plunkett, more truly eloquent, but, more 
selfishly ambitious... Plunkett, however, never led, and never could 
lead, a party aiid h Canning’s incipient desertion from ‘Toryigm 


to Liberalism raised up enemies to him among the High Church-and- 
King men, there can be little doubt that, had he survived, he would, 
in a short timey by . course of wise, yet conciliatory ‘conduct, hate 
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extinguished the party spirit that assailed his accession to the chief- 
ship of the treasury. But is there neither eloquence nor ambition in 
the House of Commons? Yes; abundance of both. Mr. Peel, the 
most ambitious man in England, but without genius or eloquence to 
bear up his ambition ; and Sir James Mackintosh, the most constantly 
eloquent man in Parliament, without any ambition. at all; beside 
Mr. Brougham, both eloquent and ambitious, and the veteran ‘Tierney, 
with his wit and sarcasm nearly as pungent and delightful.as_ they 
were twenty years ago ; and the scores of other clever, aspiring men, that 
sit on the left hand side of the Speaker, yet not forming anything likea 
concerted or a connected opposition ; or, if an opposition at all, just such 
a one as Mr. Hobhouse justly and wittily called ‘*‘ His Majesty’s oppo- 
sition.” To what, then, are we to ascribe the absence of party in the 
House of Commons? To that powerful and irrepressible influence 
that was opposed by Castlereagh, and that was denounced as revo- 
lutionary by Eldon; which yet has survived Castlereagh and his Six 
Acts, and has baffled and crushed the impotent illiberatity of the once 
powerful Eldon, in that last strong hold of prejudice, the House of 
Lords, and hag left the late master of majorities, to sign a protest 
against liberty of conscience in a miserable minority of half a dozen. 
The progress of information, and the consequent influence of public 
opinion,—this it is which has extinguished party; that political com- 
bination of public men, for the purpose of keeping or gaining political 
power; that thick-and-thin going union, or rather, tying-together of 
various, and sometimes conflicting, opinions, into one body, for one main 
purpose, namely, the possession of place. The progress of knowledge 
has crushed it now, and, it is to be hoped, for ever. Nor is the pro- 
gress of the operation unworthy of notice. 

The number of books, on every subject, had, of late years, mul- 
tiplied exceedingly; principles were discussed, facts published, dis- 
coveries recorded; a sound and liberal habit of thinking was dif- 
fused among the public. That powerful organ—powerful through 
the frequency, the constancy of its operations—the daily press, 
caught the light and reflected it back on the public; useful know- 
ledge and just reasoning not only spread around, but ascended 
upwards, mounted into Parliament, made men of ordinary minds 
(such as the majority of the Commons are) masters of general subjects 
of public policy, and taught them they had another duty than that of 
giving silent votes at the beck of a party leader—that, though they 
could never rise to the renown of being ‘lights and ornaments of the 
House, they could make themselves useful promoters of public im- 
provement. The spell of party was dissolved—the bond of political 
partnership was loosed—sensible and independent men, on both sides 
of the House, began to think for themselyes, and to support or 
measures according to their opinion of the useful or Prrious feats 
they expected from them. Mere Whiggism declined—Toryism died 
outright—the Opposition, as a distinct and disciplined’ of 
political gg disappeared—reasonable improvement amas hha 
acting principle of the majority—the ministers felt. the influence mce of 
the general enlightenment—legislative improvement, on’ principles of: 
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tried soundness, and to a moderate degree, became the order of the 
day; Mr. Huskisson adopted them on trade and commerce, Mr. Can- 
ning on foreign policy, and Mr. Peel on the criminal code. ‘Thus 
faction has ceased, and the House of Commons has, at last, and for 
the first time, become, generally speaking, an assembly of public men 
acting independently of party leaders, and contributing each his 
portion, however smail it may be, to the common stock of useful 
legislation. 

“The great, the primary, the fundamental, cause of this state of 
things was, however, (and let the friends of popular improvement 
never forget it) the peace—peace ;—the absence of those dazzling and 
distracting occurrences attendant on national conflicts, leisure to look 
at home, and that tranquil sobriety of public temper that enables 
nations to examine their condition with coolness, and improve it with 


discretion— 
Hoe paes habucire bone, ventique secundi. 


* As the state of parties, or rather of the fragments into which the 
parties are now broken up, may afford some interest to the curious in 
politics, I shall give a brief sketch of the House of Commons as it 
stands this Session, and of the various divisions and subdivisions of 
its members on the various public questions, in proportion to the 
influence which public principle, or personal interest, or local predi- 
lections may exercise over their public conduct,—for as to partisan- 
ship, it is quite out of the question, with the exception of those few 
and obscure holders, or expectants, of official emolument, that consti- 
tute the population of the hinder treasury benches. 

* First, then, the political friends of Mr. Canning, considered as a 
party, are ‘ dispersed to the winds of heaven.” Messrs. Huskisson 
and Grant, and Lord Palmerston, have gone over to his enemies, 
and have lost, if not all that influence that arose from a respect for 
their talents, certainly all that depended on confidence in their political 
integrity. That their influence on the cabinet has also declined, is 
evident from the prevalerice of the prohibitory principle in the pro- 
visions of the new corn bill, as compared with the more liberal one ot 
Mr. Canning last Session. Messrs. Huskisson and Grant, the leading 
commercial members of the Government, supported Mr. Canning’s 
liberal bill of last year against the advocates of prohibition, and they 
support the prohibitory bill of this year against the advocates of free 
trade; and, as a consummation of their political tergiversation, they 
have already divided the house this Session ugainst that identical bill 
of Mr.:Canning’s which they so loudly lauded not quite twelve 
months ago! Such is the degrading influence of a love of official 
= on ictus from which better things might have been expected ; 

they have the consequences—they have retained their places, and 
lost their own esteem, and the public confidence. 

Of the other friends of Mr. Canning, Mr, Sturges Bourne has 
honourably declined taking’ office with the opponents and deserters of 
his late friend, though generally he holds the same opinion with them, 
Lord Goderich also remains out of office, ae because his Baty 
revelts at taking a subordinate rank in ebanieile Whew ‘hé was late! 
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the ‘chie=! Mr. Plutikétt, ‘even before’ Mir/-Caming’s odeath, "had 
abandoned party because he was not made Lord Chancellor “of' Ire: 
lands ‘anid, though’ mortally incensed ‘against ‘Mr. ‘Canning, -on a 
score of not getting the Irish’ seals, decently refrained ‘from j 

his patron ’s éhemies in the House of Lords ripe ito indeed, would ho 
received’a double deserter ?)—and despairing, reasonably enough,’ of 
ever mounting to‘ political power, prudently accepted’ a judge’s: place 
in Ireland’; and with his talents and his tarncoat habits, stands forth 
a striking example of the fate of a’ political Jawyer—a Whig in party— 
a place-hunter in principle—a ‘trimmer in conduet,—with a peerage 
for his ambition—a’ salary for his cupidity—and disappointment: and 
obscurity and an aching heart for his prudential selfishness: and 
political faithlessness. May such ever be the reward of every man 
who will dare to justify the military blood-shedding ‘of his fellow. 
subjects ! 

“ Of the second party that contributed to form Mr. Canning’s cabinet, 
namely, the old Whigs, little more need be said than ‘that, as’ a mere 
party, they are extinct. “They had been approaching 'the end of their 
political existence, of late years, with the speed of a galloping cou- 
sumption ; but received a short prolongation of vitality in consequence 
of the change of air that attended their emigration’ into ‘the ‘govern- 
ment offices about Whitehall, last summer. The improvement was, 
however, but momentary; Mr. Canning’s death was the forerunner of 
their dissolution; they were turned out-of the salubrious neighbour- 
hood of the Treasury, against their will, as against their‘expectations. 
Downing Street (they might exclaim, in the words of the eulogium 
on liberty), Downing Street is like the air we breathe’; without it we 
die. In‘this we allude to the mere party-feeling that bound together 
those of the Whigs who took office with Mr. Canning, but by no 
means to that numerous and respectable and influential body’ of 
members who gave their valaable support to the coalition on the 
ground of liberal principles, and who furthermore resolved, that the 
degree of support which they should give to the Government should 
be in proportion to the utility of the measures to be adopted by that 
Government,—a resolution which, in itself, was sufficient to prove 
that the associating principle of party had lost its influence over the 
great majority of those independent members whom the “public still 
called Whigs, only because they knew them not to be Tories. But 
mere Toryism ‘had died before that; the public ‘conduct of Lord 
Castlereagh had attached to the'word the idea, of arbitrary power— — 
hostility to popular liberty—contempt for the public’ opinion, - anda 
tendency to military coercion ;—while Lord ‘Eldon, “ the last ofthe “’ 
Tories,” had associated the name of his ‘party in ‘the public ago 
abject devotion to the interests! of the nate rateget a 
existing law, however hurtful’ or’ yogis ier 
improvement, and implacable eager Bs, arr 
Canning ‘seceded from the: ie ae 
wish, that igs (the House ‘of Commons) 
Tory and Whig 
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occdsicnalty from sn one lips; of, the ,intrepid Sir Thomas | 
Lethbridge. , rf 
‘OF this party, while it Aste | towards its fall, the most. prominent, 
leader was Mr. Peel. .This inglorious, distinction Mr.,Peel originally 
obtained by the vehemence, with which he advocated the privileges of 
the Church, and opposed the rights of the Gatholics ;, he was, the idol 
of the Church-and-King faction, and proudly called. by, the, name,of 
the *syoung Pitt ;”, his good sense was mistaken for wisdom, and. his 
youthful warmth of temperament for the ardour of genjus,, and every, 
sentence of his theatrical elocution was echoed back, by the triumphant 
cheers of his numerous admirers. But. the peace came, and ;Castle- 
reagh went); and Canning, and Huskisson, and sound principles began 
to predominate in theHouse and the Cabinet. Mr, Peel’s good 
sense inelined him to take the same direction; he. supported liberal 
measures of trade, undertook the reform of the criminal ;code, 
lent his countenance to, plans of partial improvement, became more 
aud, more moderate every, succeeding session, in his opposition, to the 
Catholic claims, antil at last he declared, in the last. discussion of it 
(1827),*,, that he looked.on the question as ,“ one of degree and ex- 
pediency "and. not, of principle ;” his party saw. themselves deserted by 
their, leader ; and) the circumstance must have helped to hasten their 
dissolution-—-fatally. for, the influence of Mr. Peel-for, with that party 
at his, back, he was formidable some years, ago, even to Canning; 
without the party he was nothing, as was proved by the Parliamentary 
proceedings, that followed.the appointment of Mr,.Canning, to, the 
head of the Treasury. .The death of Mr. Canning, and the secession 
of the, Whigs from. office, have deprived us of. the opportunity of 
seeing whether the Teries would revive as an opposition, and what 
would be the conduct. of Mr. Peel, as leader of that. opposition... He 
is now the; ministerial leader in the Commons, vacillating like a straw 
waved, to and fro, by adverse winds, between Toryism and Liberalism, 
If the Duke of Wellington thought that, Mr. Peel, as, leader, could 
command a majority, in the House of Commons, he must. now he 
convinced of the contrary... Mr. Peel himself knows that the influence 
he .deniyed from, party is gone; he cannot manage the House, , he 
canpot,successfully oppose any measure coming {rom the independent 
party; still;/he would wish to have the reputation of managing it, and 
he partially accomplishes, his object thus:—-a measure of improve- 
ment is introduced by the liberal side; it is directly opposite to; Mr. 
Peel’s. known principles ; he starts up to oppose it in the very. thresh- 
hold-rargues against it, divides. against it, and is left in a,minority, 
Will;he, allow .it;to be, carried, through the House thus, against, the 
influence ,.of, the: government, and his own?,, No;—-how does he pre-,. | 
vent it?  Judicic i enough; he, proposes.to the promoters of the 
nodification oh te provisions. and. offers, to oe ae 
DA modifica ion, is accepted : the modification, , 
an, materia ly affect . of the measure, .is,, 
ad introduces 11 Mn. Peel then tales. 
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the bill info his own hands, adopts it as his own, nurses it in its 
Parliamentary infancy, and sends it up to the other House with letters 
of introduction and recommendation to his ministerial friends there. 
The ministry being (of course) predominant in the Lords, the bill js 
received and passed into a law; and Mr. Peel thus obtains with the 
Duke of Wellington the éredit of managing the Commons, and with 
the public a reputation for liberality; while, in truth, he is powerless 
in the Commons, and illiberal in his heart. This is the plan on which 
he has managed Mr. Brougham’s motion for reforming the practice of 
the courts and the laws of property, the East Retford and Penryn 
disfranchisement bills, and the Corporation and Test Acts repeal bill, 
each of which he opposed at first and patronized at last: and this is 
the plan which he will ultimately adopt in relation to Catholic Eman- 
cipation in a year or two; and on the alteration of the tithe system, 
in some nine or ten years, if he should be in office; and on every 
great improvement which he would resist, but cannot. Such is the 
manner in which Mr. Peel manages the House of Commons! His 
elevation in official rank has proved fatal to his reputation for ability ; 
a man of moderate talent, with judgment and taste, may gain a repu- 
tation for much more talent and knowledge in the House of Commons, 
by speaking but rarely, and on subjects with which he has made him- 
self acquainted by preparatory study. This was Mr. Peel's plan for 
some time; he has now given it up. His situation, as manager of 
the House, renders it necessary that he should speak on many 
subjects of public policy ; and his extreme vanity (for it would be false 
delicacy to suppress the fact) urges him to speak on all, Thus, in 
his ambition of shining in debate, and of appearing master of every 
subject, he unwittingly betrays that mediocrity of talent and poverty 
of intellectual resources, which he might conceal by more infrequent 
exhibition and matured preparation; and the result is, that he is 
now listened to with anything more than ordinary attention, for no 
other reason but that he is a Minister of State, and the mouth-piece 
of the government in the House of Commons, It is but justice, 
however, to add, that, in matters, particularly of a practical sort, 
connected with his business in the Home Office, he is well informed 
and always prepared ; and that, in that branch of legislation which he 
has appropriated to himself, namely, the reform of the criminal law, 
his propositions being the result of practical inquiry and deliberate 
judgment, are, for the most part, and as far as they go, sound, 
judicious, liberal, and humane; and tend to prove that, if Mr. Peel 
would but confine his exertions within the circle of his capacity, he 
possesses good sense and industry sufficient to make him one of the 
most useful men in the House of Commons. | if 
“We now come to a more pleasing subject of ob 
statesmen or orators, than Whigs or Tories; to that new part: 
House of Commons, created by the modern diffusion of pund 
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and abuses ; the really useful and valuable portion of the House,, the 
fruits of whose industrious labours shine not in newspaper reports of 
fabricated eloquence, on a few grand days through a long session, 
but are constantly visible in the daily list of “‘ orders of the day,” and 
in constant attendance on hard-working committees, in whose delibe- 
rations the substantial part of legislation consists, though, in conse- 
quence of their conversational character, they are never or very seldom 
given to the public by the reporters: this party is composed of the 
moderate men of all the late parties. ‘Those who were moderate 
Whigs, moderate Tories, moderate Radicals, voluntarily combined, 
but without any express convention or any pre-concerted plan, to 
give, each man, his free and independent support to every project. of 
improvement. These members do the real business of the House ; 
present petitions, move for returns, bring in bills, attend committees, 
supply facts, discuss details, and gather and produce all that prac- 
tical information that forms the basis of useful legislation, On ques- 
tions of general policy, too, turning on abstract principles, they are 
generally found combined instinctively in support of the liberal side 
of the argument; and though some of ‘the lights and ornaments ”’ 
may outshine them on the grand debate, these (the practical and 
moderate party) are the men who really influence the result by the 
number of their votes. For instance, these are the members who 
mainly contributed to carry the repeal of the Test Acts, and the Penryn 
disfranchisement bill, and several other such measures, obviously 
sound in principle and wholesome of effect; and these are the men 
who are destined to obtain, by their activity and their numbers, a 
salutary control over the ministry of the day. But it must not be 
supposed, that the members of this body invariably vote on the liberal 
side of every public question; no, each individual has generally some 
professional or local predilection which it is not easy for ordinary 
minds to put out of view, in the consideration of questions affecting 
their personal interests, however justly they may reason, and however 
impartially they may decide on indifferent topics.” 

This is not all by a page or two, but it is all we can afford. We 
need scarcely remark, that we do not go along with the writer in all 
the opinions of individuals he has here broached; but every thin 
that is said is, we think, honestly said, and well said ; and well worthy 
of a few pages of our sheets. 


We single out from among our pile, the following letter for inser- 
tion, as we are most glad to add to the publicity of the fact, which 
our Pee na quotes from the ‘ Medical Gazette.’ We must tell 

! end, Medicus, however, that he has totally mistaken our 
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very highest respect for the profession, of which, we hope, he will 
one day prove an eminent member ire) yy OY II OY FH 
“ Saturday Evening. 

“In your Diary of last month, my dear London, you made a very 
abominable remark on the profession, to which I hope some day 
to belong. ‘What I allude to is, your’ observations on’ dissection, 
dated the 17th, where the following ill-natured lines oecur:—* Ww, 
; believe, indeed, that there is a very prevalent sensation of dread of 
their Wn worthy carcases being anatomized, which is mére foolish, we 
might also add, selfish prejudice.” As’ I really feel greatly ‘for your 
interest; allow me to tell-you, that this * sensation of dread,’ does: not 
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r really exist armaong the disciples of Adsculapius: and if yow will take 
f the trouble of looking to the 2Ist number of ‘the ‘ Medical Gazette, 
2 you will find I am correct; but, however, as ‘your editorial duties 
: must be very great, I will here copy that part, wish’ particularly 16 


call your attention to. It was drawn up by the University School of 
: Anatomy, Dublin. 


““ We whose names are hereunto affixed, being) convinced. that the 
study of anatomy is of the utmost value to mankind, inasmuch as it 
illustrates various branches of natural and)moral science;,.and consti- 
tutes the very basis of the healing art; and believing that the errone- 


7 ous opinions and vulgar prejudices which prevail, with regard to. dis- 
4 section, will be most.effectually removed.by practical, example ; do 


i hereby deliberately and solemnly express our desire. that, at the usual 
* period after death, our bodies, instead of being interred, should be 
devoted by our surviving friends, to the more. rational, benevolent, and 
honourable purpose of explaining the structure, functions, and diseases 
: of the human body.” 

“‘ Signed by James. Macaatyey, M.D..F.R.S. Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery, Trinity College, Dublin, 

and above fifiy others, | 


“Ina more recent number, (No. 25.) that of to-day, I find the 
number of signatures to be above one hundred, and those, too, of respec- 
tability, including some lawyers and clergymen. Another person, 0, 
of the city of Cork, “ being of sound mind and memory,” bequeaths 
his body to the Surgeons, &c. of the British Infirmary. I have no 
doubt, these examples will be soon followed in England ; which will, 
I'am sure, go a great way towards the removal of the present stigma 
cast on dissection. Nap <i 
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“ Sincerely your’s, Sa Bet a 
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z FRANCE,—LITERATURE. aor 1 Bah 

Ong ofthe most curions. works published in, Paris within the last month, 
and distinguished, for its learned research, is,‘'The Critical | History: of 
Gnosticism, and, of its influence on, the Religious and Philosophical 
Sects of the.first Six Centuries of the Christian Era ;’ by M.. Maltery 
Few ofour readers require to be told, that the word ‘ gnostic,’ which: sig- 
nifies Jearned, enlightened, (literally knowing) was adopted by this sect of 
Christians, as if they alone possessed the true knowledge of Christianity. 
They Jooked upon the other Christians as a common and simple race, 
who. imterpreted the Sacred Writings in a low and too literal sense. 
The Gnostics. were,at first a class of philosophers, whe. had formed a 
peculiar theology, founded on the doctrines of Plato and Pythagoras, 
to which they had accommodated their own interpretations of Seriptureé 
The name of ‘ gnostic’ became, in the sequel, a generic term, which was 
applied to several Christian’ sectaries of the’ earliest ages, who, dif- 
fermg ‘among themselves on certain points, were, nevertheless, agreed 
on the grand principle! ‘To the history of these sectariés M. Malter 
has ‘directed ‘his -profound researches. His work, which forms two 
volumes,’ 8v0., and which has been rewarded by the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, is divided into three’ sections. In the 
first; ‘after taking a rapid survey of the writers, ancient and modern; 
who have treated of the Gnostic Philosophers, the author shews the 
origin of their brilliant speculations, by bringing to view some of the 
most ‘celebrated doctrines of antiquity. The second section is devoted 
to the comparative examination of the divers systems established by 
the ‘three grand ‘schools of Gnosticism—those of Syria, Egypt, and 
Asia Minor.’ In the third section he inquires into the influence which 
the gnostic doctrines, in their conciliatory position between the other 
schools. of;Christianity and Paganism, haye exercised over both parties. 
The, work is accompanied by plates, and terminates with a general 
estimate_of the labours of Gnosticism. ! 

The history of this sect is connected with the origin of Christianity, — 
withthe period when, the Apostles and Martyrs of the new religion, 
imbued with the principles of Christ, “‘ wise as serpents, and harmless 


as doves,” preached to the people, “that their kingdom was not of this; 


world.” ‘The pamphlet of the Abbé Cerati, under the title of ‘ Sacer- 
dotal Usurpations,’ is, on the contrary, a rapid notice of the successive 
attempts, of the. successors of the first Christians to assume that tem- 
poral power to which they should have ever remained strangers. It 
was, says the Abbé Cerati, in the midst of intestine divisions—of the 
fall of the Roman empire—of the invasion of the barbarians—of the 
ruin of the arts and sciences ;—it_was.in times of darkness and super- 
stition, that the priesthood by degrees established its preponderance, 
and in place of the power, purely spiritual, which was destined for it, 
founded an earthly nion.. This good Abbé is a priest, itis true,— 
bahiaia.one of the few among the many. He asks not for the Church 

ither honour, or temporal power, or privileges, or convents, or jesuits. 
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He shews, by proofs drawn from experience of the past, that the in. 
fluence of the Catholic clergy ought to be brought back to a strictly 
spiritual and moral character ; that its interests should remain distinc 
from all temporal concerns ; and that the clergy, so far from dreamine 
of the reacquisition of its ancient power, ought, in order to accom. 
modate itself to the actual state of society, to retrace its steps, without 
hesitation, to the religion preached by the stapes and to abdicate its 
worldly kingdom. This advice, given to the clergy of France, might 
be of service to the ministers of our owti church.—Most singular 
ecclesiastic !—He requires, in churchmen, gentleness, simplicity of 
manners, and of life; morality in their sermons, and—mark this! ye 
unco gude !—tolerance and protection for the Protestant worship ! 
One of the wishes of the Abbé Cerati is, to see the priesthood 
deprived of their monopoly of public education. This wish, which is 
joined in by the majority of the French nation, we find repeated in the 


* Mantel Populaire’ of M. Alphonse C. This work, which has been 


honoured with a prize by the Society of Elementary Education, and of 
which we shall have occasion to speak at a future period, in treating 
of the state of popular education in France, contains, in about two 
hundred pages, in 18mo., all the most essential instructions for the 
labouring classes. Most wise political doctrines ;—notions of mo- 
rality and philosophy, clearly and simply propounded ; statistic docu- 
ments derived from official sources; elementary notions of physics, 
astronomy, and natural history ; and, lastly, reflections and counsels— 
all founded on reason and morality, and calculated to contribute to the 
amelioration of the people. 

The extraordinary success obtained in France, by the ‘Soirées de 
Neuilly,’ has encoufaged the growth of a species of comedy, which, by 
common consent, is called historical. M. N. Lemercier, a mémber of 
the Academy,—as celebrated for the great number of works which he 
has published, as for the republican principles which he has uniformly 
maintained under every government, is the originator of this 
class. His comedy of ‘ Pinto,’ which was performed during the 
Consulate with great success, presented scenes, then new on the 
French stage. It was the object of the author to draw the picture, in the 
way of comedy, and inits inmost workings, of one of those revolutions 
which change the conditions of states. Portugal, delivered from its 
oppressors by the enterprise of a single individual; a revolution, 
destined to be permanent, effected in a few hours ; a single victim, the 
minister of Philip 1V.; the multitude in a state of excitement one mo 
ment; and the next restored to calm, on feeling that it was a national 
body ; the Duchess of Braganza, so worthy of a throne, for which her 
husband was in part indebted to her; the secretary, Pinto, conducting 
the whole plot—succeeding in it almost in spite of his master; con- 
spirators, both rash and timid; courtiers, in love, vain and dastardly— 
such were the incidents and the characters which M. Lemercier 
brought on the scene with universal applause; but of whic 
of Napoleon stayed the representation. Fe ee 

The piece we have mentioned is the first of three whit 
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the second; ‘ L’Ostracisme,’ is the third,, The comedy of Richelieu is 
in verse; inferior to Pinto, in point of dramatic interest, it excels 
even that piece in its delineations of character. The portraits of 
Richelieu, of Louis XIII., and of Anne of Austria, are admirable. The 
verse of M. Lemercier is incorrect and harsh; but his thoughts are 
true and full of force. ‘ L’Ostracisme’ is the least to be praised of the 
three comedies, 

‘Les Scénes Contemporaines,’ which, although just published, have 
already arrived at a second edition, bear some resemblance to the 
‘Comedies Historiques ;’ or, more strictly speaking, to the ‘ Soirées 
de Neuilly.”. Themost important piece in the volume before us, is the 
sketch under the title of ‘Le 18 Brumaire,’ a true and lively description 
of the transactions of that day, in which the violation of the national 
representation opened the road to tyranny. Much talent and courage 
were required in an author who would venture to present us with this 
vast sketch, and expose all the intrigues which preceded the Revolu- 
tion of St. Cloud. In it, however, we trace to the life, reanimated, 
as it were, a great number of illustrious personages, now either far re- 
moved from us, or of whom the memory of their physiognomy is effaced 
by their metamorphoses, Bonaparte plays the principal character ; 
and, while Murat, Marmont, Barras, Moreau, Sebastiani, and others, 
second him in his liberticide projects, Bernadotte alone has the hardi- 
hood to oppose himself to the Man of the 18th Brumaire. There is 
much troth and considerable force in this scene, which is, nevertheless, 
attributed to the pen of a female, 

Another lady, the Princess Constance de Salm, has acquired dis- 
tinguished rank among the poets of the deep feeling class, on whom 
France prides itself, by the publication of an epistle in verse, replete 
with philosophy and noble ideas, ‘ Sur l’esprit et]’aveuglement du siécle.’ 
This is a sketch at once free, energetic, and grave, of the history of the 
thirty important years which have just elapsed. It abounds in sound 
reasoning, embellished by the colouring of poetry, and a forcible 
logic is exalted by the inspirations of genius. This epistle shews 
symptoms of an elevated mind, which, after contemplating the glory 
and the crimes, the brightness, and the errors of recent times, perceives @ 
futurity of menacing aspect, prepared for Europe by those who have 
dominion over it, and by the restlessness of people who find themselves 
badly governed. 

Blindness has stricken us all, and makes us go astray, cries the poet. 
This blindness is every hour increasing ; it hovers over Europe, and 
appears to be the spirit of the age. 


La, frappant la raison, il isole ala fois 
Les rois de leurs sujets, les sujets de leurs rois,, . 
org La, pour semer la haine et la désunion, 
‘> + TL prend les traits sacrés de la religion; 
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but we may say, on the other hand, that 


the best. ‘The parallel which Madame’ ae Galur Oras Sain etc n® 
Revolution and the Restoration will not pleasé the’ royalists—it is too 
manifestly true. ‘The sufferings of Greece are“ painted with reat sym- 
pathy: ‘The infatuation which rained Napoleon is delineated with bold 
and noble ‘energy. Should not the fall of this Colossus; inquires the 
poet, have served as a lesson to its vanquishers rrr bor a 


self, she exclaims— 
Des lecons !. ..en est-il pour la faiblesse humaine at 
Le superbe est tombé : a peach 
En proscrivant son nom, se anne la fois... 
Ses erreurs, ses états, ses passions, ses, drat, , 
Il asservissait ’homme : on le vend, on le donne, 
Pour augmenter encor l’éclat de fa couronne, 
Partout Pambition le menait aux combats * 
Nul ne trouve assez grands, ses peuples, Se Cts.’ 
Par ses armes, dit-on, il dévastait Ja terne zy = 
Tout homme nait soldat, tout est prét pour. la guerre ; 
Et chacun, du repos en secret tourmenté, 
Semble avoir oublié le sang qu'il a conté. © 


There may be some little exaggeration in these ramet fant we all 
know that hyperbole is the poet’s favourite Li daeeate ) 


FRENC H THEATRE. 


In the beginning of May a new tragedy on the old sibject of the jealousy 
of Philip II. of his Son, Don Carlos, was ‘produced at the’ Theatre 
Franeais, under the title of ‘ Elisabeth de France, tragédie en cing 
actes, et en-vers, par M. Soumet. In the new tragedy the author has had 
principally in his eye the Don Carlos of Schiller. The order of the plot is 
as follows :—The Count d’Egmontisarrived at Madrid seeking protectors 
for his unhappy Flemish countrymen. Don Carlos promises him his 
countenance, and solicits of his father the government of the Nether- 
lands ; but Philip refuses the request: The king, it’appears, has dis- 
covered his son’s passion for Elizabeth, and knows that the pritiee has 
had an interview with the Count d@Egmont. He suspects him’ of the 
desire to render himself independent, and of putting himself ‘at the 
head of the insurgent Belgians. He immediately orders ‘the arrest of 
a holy hermit, the confidant of Elizabeth, and interrogates him in the 
presence of that princess, without’ being able to draw from him the 
secrets with which he is entrusted... Torture. is, had recourse to, but 
with no better success: the sufferer dies .under_his,torments, leayieg 
Philip a prey to his uncertainty: The death of x fs) the rlos is not 
the less firmly resolved on ; dinesiid of hi prince is 
condemned to lose his life. Phili , who, for a pray i: af enter 
tains the thought of saving him, finishes, by yielding ret jous € x- 
hortations of the vieillard, as the grand inquisitor is - | 
in deference, it is suggested, to some great un 
that the name should be be given. Allez, says F ke 
Mon devoir est rempli, vieilard a iii doulw 
and Carlos is led away to the scaffold. Sia ps 9 9di 
ih shin tragedy M;, Soumet ae orro} 
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‘and not es from the ‘Andronio’ of Campistron, which, when.brought 
- out.in the seventeenth century, was.so successful, that the only.means 
_ of.preventing. the confusion occasioned, by the icrowds, who. flackedito 

witness its representation, was.to double the price of admission. ,.Afier 
- twenty consecutive repetitions: it was thought that the original pnices 
might.be resumed; but it was again found necessary (or adyiseable),.to 
have, recourse to the doubling them. .M. Soumet’s tragedy, although 
not quite so fortunate as that of his predecessor, has, been, very fayeur- 
ably received.. It abounds in interesting situations, and the style of it 
is brilliant, but somewhat inflated and exaggerated. 

Notwithstanding the prognostics of the exclusive admirers of Cor- 
neille, Raciue, and Voltaire, and of all that race of mortals who are 
resolved on admiring only what they have already admired, the 
English Theatre has obtained at Paris the fullest. success. Miss 
Smithson (!) C, Kemble; Macready, Kean, Liston, will leave profound 
and durable impressions on the memories of the amateurs. These 
impressions @ person wellknown in the literary circles of Paris, with 
the assistance of several able drafismen, have undertaken to perpe- 
tuate, by the means of lithographic engravings. It has occurred to 
thetn'that.a ‘series of coloured prints, representing the principal situa- 
tions of the dramatie pieces which have been represented at Paris, 
could not fail to become popular with a public which had taken so 
lively an interest in the plays themselves. © 
“Khe pertrait.of Charles Kemble, two scenes from Romeo and Juliet, 
and.the,same number..from, Hamlet, compose.the. first cahier of this 
work., ‘The second contains the portrait of Miss Smithson, and four 
coloured prints representing scenes from Romeo and Juliet, Othello, 
and. Jane Shore. Of these, the parting of Romeo and, Juliet; and 
that, which represents, the madness of. Ophelia, are the best. .'The 
prints are somewhat too black, but in general the scenes are well 
chosen, and given. with. spirit and feeling. The plates are accompanied 
by a.text compiled with much care, by the editor of ‘ La Pandore.’,. The 
biographical notices of Charles Kemble and Miss Smithson are elegantly 
written, and contain;some curious details respecting those two per- 
formers,.and the English drama. The work will consist of ten or 
twelve numbers. ..... , 


SPAIN, 
PRESENT STATE OF EDUCATION. 


backward or forgotten, if not persecuted and prohibited, Public edu- 

cation, forced from the hands of the able professors who six years ago 
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tary schools, and of those of preparation for the higher branches of 
study. But the maxims of these fathers are so pernicious at this 
moment when, like serpents just trodden upon, their whole venom js 
fermenting, that it is better, perhaps, that the youth of Spain should 
be left for tuition to the gross, but less malignant, ignorance of the 
village schoolmasters. In this class may be comprised those retained 
and paid by the local bailiwicks, a custom very general in Spain, 
where there is scarcely a hamlet in which the pedagogue is not one 
of the most respectable functionaries. Among these village masters 
there are, or were, many, who, on occasion of the impulse given to 
learning during the recent interval of freedom, had ventured on the 
adoption of improvements in the instruction of children. On the re- 
establishment of despotism, however, the first thing done by the 
monks was to recal the certificates from all who had been approved as 
masters in the time of the Cortes, to discharge, under the pretext of 
their being liberals, those who, having received their license before 
that period, inspired any hatred or distrust on account of their ac- 
quirements or just ideas; and to subject to the most humiliating con- 
ditions which theocratic tyranny could devise, those who had been 
submissive or stupid enough to continue in their office of teachers 
under the monkish and jesuitical ferule. In several cities there had 
been formed establishments after the plan of English schools, on the 
speculation of individuals of some learning. These houses of educa- 
tion had, generally speaking, been established in a very satisfactory 
manner, as to the polite and moral instruction and management of 
the pupils: the greater part of them were directed by well-informed 
persons who, during the war of independence, had held important 
situations on one side or the other, and who, after six years of emi- 
gration and adversity, had returned to their country to procure them- 
selves a decent subsistence by the employment of their talents in the 
education of youth. All these institutions, however, have now dis- 
appeared, the directors have been obliged to close their establish- 
ments ; and many, even, have been, and still are, cruelly persecuted. 
Passing from these subordinate and preparatory classes of educa- 
tion to the higher studies followed in the Universities, we shall find 
the same spirit of violent and retrograde tendency towards obscura- 
tion; the same vexations practised against the professors tainted with 
liberalism ; the same pernicious influence of monachism, and, above 
all, the same absurd eagerness to re-establish the teaching of philo- 
sophy, theology, jurisprudence, especially the canonical law, medicine 
and even the humanities, from the text of those obsolete and Gothic 
authors whom, in our days, it is a disgrace to name. It has not been 
deemed sufficient to suppress the professorships ¢ ed in the 
time of the Cortes, of political economy, of natural righ and oF the 
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the use of the Elements of the Padre Gondir, whose natural. philo- 
sophy is founded on principles similar to those which maintained’ that 
the heavens were of crystal, on which the stars were affixed as studs. 
Spain, however, is the country of contrasts. In no other nation in 
Europe are civilization and barbarism, learning and ignorance, refine- 
ment and coarseness, to be seen in nearer approach to one another, 
more often in contact, even of good accord, and firmly attached. The 
prolific seeds of useful knowledge in all its branches having remained 
neglected and abandoned to shame, as in a field fertile although 
uncultivated, ever since the reign of Charles IV. has paralised the 
great impulse which learning received in that of Charles IIT. ; but they 
have not been altogether lost: they shoot forth without culture, and 
spread amongst the individuals of the middling class. The protection 
which the Prince of Peace afforded to the belles-lettres, although out of 
pure affectation, and in conformity only to the fashion of the time, pre- 
seryed the good taste which distinguishes many of the professors and 
amateurs of the arts and literature of whom Spain may still boast. The 
occupation of the peninsula by the numerous bands of French soldiers 
during the war of independence, brought the mass of the nation into 
social communication with the inhabitants of the other side of the 
Pyrenees ; and even the families most noted for their hatred to the 
invaders, not excepting those whose sons were fighting against the 
French in the army or in the Guerrilla bands, ai id not disdain to 
receive on a friendly footing in their assemblies, in their retirement, 
and in their diversions, the French officers of the hostile army who 
were recommended to the fair sex by their natural vivacity, and generally 
found more favour than those of the rival nation, although the latter 
were the allies of the Spaniards. At the same time the two govern- 
ments of Cadiz and Madrid emulated each other in promoting the 
progress of civilization; and, in both, the most distinguished men of 
the nation displayed that eagerness, perhaps somewhat excessive and 
precipitate, for reform, which characterised the last revolution of the 
peninsula, After the career of freedom had been arrested by the 
return to despotism in 1814, the very efforts which, until 1520, the 
Serviles were obliged to make to put down learning, are the clearest 
proofs that it had become widely spread. The constitutional system 
once more established, the vigour of the intellectual faculties in Spain 
again displayed itself in the prodigious number of books, periodicals, 
pamphlets, and writings of all descriptions, which sprang up through- 
out the provinces and even in the most insignificant places, True 
enough Mi is that, out of this multitude of productions, there were few 
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tion with regard to the subjugation of thought, availing themselves more 
than ever of the influence of a slavish priesthood, now that they can 
no longer kindle the fire of their autos da fé5. and the. apastolicals are 
in arms, occupy every post, and keep all in submission to them: yet, 
notwithstanding all this, progress in study, and. in learning is stil] 
made in Spain, although through difficulties and dangers; and. the 
eareer of the sciences and solid instruction goes on advancing. The 
very Jesuits, exulting in their triumph, in the restitution)of their ancient 
rents and palaces, are far from exercising so much influence in Spain 
as in France. A great proportion of Spaniards, both young and old, 
heartily abhor this order; and idolize the memory of the great men 
who, in the time of Charles LIT., with as much judgment and good 
sense as energy and dexterity, promoted and effected the expulsion of 
the society. The Jesuits, moreover, are held in hatred by the other 
monkish orders in general, but more especially by the Carmelites and 
the Escuelapios, both of great influence among the people; the first, 
by virtue of the scapulary of the Virgen del Carmen, which is the talis- 
man most venerated by devout Spaniards ; the second, because they 
have it in their power to gratify the fathers of families as instructors of 
the rudiments of learning, while they are free from. the arrogance and 
air of superiority assumed by the Jesuits. 

In the first Number of our present Series we gave an idea of the sort 
of productions which venture to appear in these times, and of the tone and 
spirit of the very rare periodicals which are published, Yet, in the 
midst of this apparent sterility, we know, from good sources, that the 
great number who devote themselves to reading, lose nothing worthy 
of note that appears in France, England, or Germany: and all the 
monkish cohort, and all the watchfulness of officers of customs and of 
diocesan delegates in the sea-ports, and on the frontiers of the Py- 
renees, cannot succeed in defeating the dexterity with which contra- 
band literature is introduced with equal or even greater facility than 
other prohibited merchandise. It may be affirmed that there is notia 
port in which the commissary, or person charged with the scrutinizing 
office, does not find himself obliged to connive at this kind of trans- 
gression, since all decent persons of the place, even the most orthodox, 
are accomplices in it. Thus, fanaticism and theocratic tyranny become 
moderated by the force of opinion. Nothing of all this appears pub- 
licly ; for while all read, all are silent: still, however, when the slight- 
est occasion to exercise a polemical spirit on permitted points presents 
itself, the anxiety which exists to examine and. to. learn immediately 
displays itself. Thus, for example, the ‘ Diario mercantel.de Cadiz,’ 
departing from the object which its title indicates,—since inserting,,28, 
we mentioned in our former number above alluded to, the articles of 
the ‘ Ocios Emigrados en Londres’ on Castilian poetry,—has, been 
cupied in discussing at large, and in.a series of numbers,, the ques 
whether the version of any given work can be made in fewer words. inj 
Spanish than in any other of the living |} ... This,ques! ID) WAS 
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erudition; and prove that Mr. Sotheby might have selected ‘from the 
Castillian versions of Virgil one of much greater merit, and much moré 
concise, than that of Guzman. 

For’ the rest, if anything worthy of attention be written in ‘these 
times in the Castillian tongue, we must look for it in the publications 
put forth in England and France by some of the numerous ‘refugees § 
among whom are to be found the Spaniards ‘most distingnished> for 
their talents. Of the works which have been produced in Paris and 
London, since these two cities have become the asylum of the unfor- 
tunate ‘victims of the second persecution of Spanish liberty, we may 
probably find occasion to give a brief notice in a future amber.’ In 
the mean time, we confine ourselves to make known the two following, 
which, writien in Castillian, have here their appropriate place. 

* Juizio Imparcial de las causas principales de la Revolucion de la 
America Espajiola. Por D. José Presas. Burdeos. 1828, | Folleto 
in 8vo.’—(* An Impartial Opinion of the principal causes of the Re- 
yolution of Spanish America. By D. José Presas.'' Bourdeaux. 
1828. Pamphlet in 8vo.’) 

Under this title the Sefor Presas explains, with much good sense, 
the causes which, in his opinion, had a direct influence on’ the emanci- 
pation of the Americas, until now called Spanish, concluding with his 
view of the great advantages which the Spanish government may 
promise itself from the preservation of Cuba, Porto ‘Rito, and’ the 
Phillippine islands.’ Among the documents which the author inserts 
in the body of his pamphlet, the most worthy of attention are, Ist, 
those relating to the want of fidelity towards Ferdinand VIP. in the 
Sefores Lardizabal, secretary of the despatches for the Indies; D. 
Francisco Abadia, inspectot-general of the troops for America; and 
D. Tadeo Calomarde, chief officer of the secretariat of despatches for 
the Indies, and now minister of grace and justice ; three persons whom 
the king punished at the moment of discovering their treachery, but 
who have since been reinstated in all their posts and honours. 2nd, 
The circular sent in the year 1827 by the secretaries of state and of 
grace and justice, to all the rich Spaniards, who having emigrated 
from America, had established themselves in England and France, 
exhorting them, in the most ridiculous and humiliating tone, to take 
up their residence in the Peninsula. 3rd. The autograph addressed 
by Ferdinand on the 24th of December, 1820, to Apodaca, the viceroy 
of Mexico. In this letter, his majesty, assuming that the Mexicans 
detested the constitution, and that his royal name had become odious 
to most Spaniards, who, ungrateful, wretched men, and traitors, desired 
only the vorstitutional government, enjoined the viceroy to take all pos- 

— aos the ‘most active and efficacious measures, that Mexico 
might’ Ji Biut‘as in order to attain'that end it was 
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might take the necessary steps for effecting it with the greatest secrecy, 
taking, for the basis on which he was to act, the cause of religion. Thx 
document is curious, and suggests many reflections, since it proves that 
the author of Mexican independence is the same Ferdinand who now 
shocks the world by his obstinacy, and by the abuses of his authority jn 
maintaining the contrary principle. And what shall we say of the 
manner in which he sports with religion? What wonder is it, that, 
with a monarch so perfidious and malignant, the constitutional system, 
sworn to by himself, and which he had obliged the greater part of his 
subjects to swear to, should have failed? Hence may be perceived the 
absolute impossibility of maintaining that system in the Peninsula when 
the soveren himself is the fomenter of disunion and discord. Let the 
cabinets who, frem Verona, have launched so many accusations against 
Spanish faith, and who still support the unrelenting persecution of the 
constitutionalists, read this document which time has revealed, and pro- 
nounce on the justice of the holy policy of the Holy Alliance! 


* Historia de la Revolucion de la Republica de Colombia, por José 
Manuel Restrepo, Secretario del Interior del poder esecutivo de la 
misma Republica, 10 vol. 12mo. Paris, 1827.' Rolandi, London.’ 


(‘ History of the Revolution of the Republic of Colombia, by José 
Manuel Restrepo, Secretary of the Interior, of the Government of the 
same Republic, &c,’) 

At no time is it an easy task to write contemporaneous history— 
especially history of Revolutions. But the task is attended with a 
still further difficulty, to one, who like the author of the present work, 
has not only been an eye-witness of the transactions of which he treats, 
but has borne in them a very conspicuous and important part ; no less, 
in short, than that of Minister of the Interior in the government, an 
office by virtue of which the records, on which his history is founded, 
had before passed through his hands, and had received direction, and 
impulse, and tendency, from his own ideas and passions. Under these 
circumstances, how will such a writer fail of making a good case of his 
own history? Making itso, and his subject being revolutionary events, will 
he be able, however sincere his professions and earnest his endeavours, 
to avoid viewing many things through the medium of a predisposition, 
which is inevitable, and which is the more open tothe imputation of par- 
tiality, the more it is founded on generous sentiments ?. These obvious 
reflections naturally occur on opening the book of the Seior Restrepo ; 


on perusing it, however, we were agreeably surprised. to find that, he 


has in general avoided the fault of predilection, as much to, be appre- 
hended as it would have been excusable. He narrates the most in- 
tricate events of the Colombian revolution with an .accuracy,and mi- 
nuteness, and a certain air of independence, which, te or 
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justice, will probably raise for the Sefor Restrepo, several opponents, 
more or less reasonable, ‘nor will it be strange that some just grounds 
of cavil should be found. Yet, on the whole, truth and fidelity appear 
to be the prevalent characteristics of this history—the accusation of 
partiality, certainly, will not be the best founded, The author is just, 

nereus, and even at times over-indulgent for persons who will, 
we doubt not, resent certain negligences affecting their self-conse- 
quence. It must be allowed, however, that not being able to 
write otherwise than with the ardour of one who has been an 
actor in what he relates, the author now and then betrays a very 

ardonable excess (and that not in many passages), in a species of 
pleasure, which he takes in professing a cordial hatred of the Spanish 
nation and of its government in general. This from the pen ofa 
Colombian minister will excite a smile—but it is just and very ex- 
cusable. For the rest, the style of the work is clear, without being 
animated ; the narrative well arranged, notwithstanding the confusion 
of events ; the opinions are of proper temper, although not very pro- 
found; and the method and disposition of the work are well suited 
and proportioned to its matter. The first volume contains an inter- 
esting introduction on the comparative statistics ef the Colombian 
government, since it has become independent, and when it was under 
the dominion of Spain, The three last volumes are composed of do- 
cuments, very curious and rare, in support of the historical fidelity 
of the work ; and the rest of the volumes comprise only the early part 
of the revolution of Colombia, since the history does not go beyond 
the events of which New Granada was the theatre, leaving for a con- 
tinuation of the work, what relates to Venezuela, and Colombia pro- 
perly so called, since the union of these two regions into one state, now 
forming the Republic of Colombia, 


GERMANY. 
UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH. 


Tue Capital of Bavaria grows daily in importance, since, under the 
auspices of the present enlightened sovereign, it has become the prin- 
cipal seat of letters and the fine arts, in Germany. Educated in the 
University of Landshut, at a period in which the professors’ chairs 
were occupied by the most distinguished men of the country, among 
whom we may mention Feuerbach, Hufeland, Walter, Roeschlaub, 
Savigny, and Tiedemann; and refined in his taste for the arts, by fre- 
quent and long visits to Italy—the king, far from adopting the absurd 
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chelce. whith bas been'-made of professors) to fill the: chairs; is)an 
event of the! utmost importance;: not to the aapcen of —<vspre only 
but. to.the whole of Germany. 

The. University of Munich sickons forty ordinary, on as) many 
extraerdinary professors——and is already frequented by upwards of 
four thousand students. The usual term prescribed: for the attain- 
ment of academical degrees is four years; but the fullest liberty is left 
to the students as to the order and method of their study, and the 
choice of professors whose instructions they may desire to receive. “This 
academical liberty, against which so many English travellers have de- 
claimed, is considered as the foundation of that depth and freedom of 
thought and writing, which distinguishes the German literature ; and 
the king, who, from his personal acquaintance with University educa. 
tion, has a consequent experience ef the good and bad effects of ‘the 
system, has desired to preserve this competition among the professors, 
and this liberty among the students. 

The example, perhaps, is not unworthy of the attention of the new 
University of London. Two professors might be appointed for each 
science, and free scope might, moreover, be given for the display of 
talents not adequately known, by admitting as private lecturers, and 
extraordinary professors, men who, having taken academical degrees, 
might desire to give lessons on any particular branches in which they 
consider themselves to excel. This has the threefold effect of keeping 
the ordinary professors constantly on the alert, of bringing forward 
hidden talents, and of promoting improvements in the sciences. 

Among the professors in the new University of Munich, those who enjoy 
most reputation are Schelling, Gérres, Ocken, Tiersch, Ast, Roesch+ 
laub, and Dollinger. Schelling is beyond dispute the first man in point 
of literary abilities in Germany. He has exercised an extensive and 
powerful influence over the arts and sciences in that country, as the 
founder of the philosophy of nature, a system which has grown out of 
the philosophy of Kant, and revived that of Plato and Spinoza. 

The philosophy of Schelling, however, does not consist in mere 
metaphysical speculations, at variance with the course of natural 
sciences ; its author is a consummate natural philosopher, a perfect 
chemist, and mathematician; and to the study of those sciences he 
has given fresh impulse: and, although some, carrying’ his ideas’ to 
the extreme, or misapplying them, have lost themselves in subtleties, 
the systems of chemical dynamics and of German mineralogy, which 
have been adopted by other nations, owe their origin to him. This 
illustrious man, invited to Munich, to be president of the New 
Academy of Sciences, has recommenced, after pric years of silence, 
his lectures on the method of studying this system bilseorhy; The, 
concourse Of his hearers—who consist of persons 4 all ages, among 
whom may be numbered professors themselves, and men already, 
celebrated in the arts and sciences—is enormous ; the most on goa 
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inGirres; known as the-author of the work entitled “Deutschland 
und die Revolotion,’ (Germiny and the Revolution) is' the’ professor 
of history most in repute, and certainly occupies the plate next 
to Sehellingy:: The style of Gérres, however, \is too oriental,’ and ‘his 
doctrmes are too strongly tinged ‘with that poetical catholicism, which 
so «much | obscures 'the:»German ‘intellect, in other respects | also, 
too much addicted to mysticism. 

Thename of Ocken, the editor of the Isis, the principal periodical 

in Matters of natural history in Germany, is too well known to foreign 
naturalists, to require further notice; the same may be said of 
Roeschiaub and Dillinger, the professors of medicine. 
. To. the University is attached the Academy of Sciences and Arts ; 
and it.is, moreover, endowed with one of the most celebrated libraries 
in\\Europe, and with museums of objects connected’ with physics, 
chemistry, and the other natural sciences. Of the fine arts, painting 
is that which is cultivated with the most success; the frescos of 
Cornelius are admirable productions, both in respect to invention and 
execution. Music, since the death of Winter, has made no great 
progress ; and the theatres of Munich, are much inferior, not only to 
those of Vienna and Berlin, but to many of the minor’ cities’ of 
Germany. 


LITERATURE. 


“Geschichte der Westgothen, von Dr. I, Ashbach ;’ (History of the 
Western Goths. Fraukfort.) 


Turs‘work is a circumstantial investigation of the history of those 
interesting people of whom it professes to treat. It commences with 
their first appearance on the banks of the Danube, and their earliest 
irruptions into the territories appertaining to the Roman empire ; it 
thence follows them, step by step, in their wars, to the famous battle 
in which they were discomfited and subjugated by the Moors. The 
domestic habits and customs of the Goths are described with much 
learning ; and; throughout’ the work, the author shews himself a 
diligent historian and a lover of truth. 


‘ Prinz Bernhard. von Sachsen-Weimar Reisen nach Nord America,’ 
(Travels in North America, by Prince Bernard, of Saxe Weimar.) 
2 vols, 


Tiirs prince, instead of following the example generally set by his 
ofder, of losing himself in luxury and sloth, bethought himself of 
visiting the American continent, ‘and studying the manners of the 
inhabitants, the capabilities of the soil, the natural productions of 
thé "New World. On his return, he handed over the notes made 
hin’ during a i to a writer of celebrity, to be arranged ; 
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on a pier of granite; the sensation [ then experienced it is im- 
possible to describe. Two events had previously made indelible im- 
pressions on my mind; the first, when, after the battle of Wagram, 
at the age of seventeen, I received the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour; the second, when my first child was born: my arrival in 
North America, which from my infancy I had felt an ardent desire to 
see, will be throughout my life, a third subject of most delightful 
retrospection.” 


‘Hoftheater von Barataria, oder Sprichwortspiele von Grafen Erst 

Benzel Sternau. vier Binde.’ 

(Royal Theatre of Barataria, or Proverbs of Count Benzel Sternau.) 

4 vols. 

Tue author of these volumes is one of the most distinguished men 
Germany has to boast of, whether as a diplomatist or as an author of 
satirical romance. A profound knowledge of the human heart, and a 
familiar acquaintance with all the social relations of life, united with 
a style pregnant and full of original allusions, render the works of this 
accomplished humourist at once delightful and instructive. The pro- 
verbs, which serve as text to the chapters of this romance, are the most 
singular which the German language offers ; we give the following as 
examples :— He who is destined to be a nettle stings early—‘ God 
does not send more cold than covering’—‘ The madman’s bark strikes 
on every rock’—* The groom rides harder than the master —‘ Sausage 
(Anglict roast beef) is my king’—‘The Devil ‘hides behind the 
cross, &c.’ 

This author is but little known in England, where his works, well 
translated, could not fail of success; and where they would find a 
public capable of appreciating their true spirit. In Germany, most of 
his readers want that knowledge of the world, and that fineness of 
perception, only to be acquired in the great school of life. The Count 
Benzel Sternau has passed his days in courts; and, in his diplomatic 
career, has found the original characters from which he has composed 
his romances. . His most celebrated works are, ‘The Golden Calf,’ 
‘Old Adam,’ and a journal, called ‘The Jason.’ Retired from public 
life, he enjoys a delightful repose, either on an estate of his own, half 
a league from Frankfort-on-the-Meine, or on the shores of the lake of 
Zurich. Devoted to agriculture and letters, and to the society of 
an amiable wife, Mary, born Baroness of Seikendorff, well known 
throughout Germany as one of the most distinguished and charming 
women of her age and country,—he extends his hospitality to all who 
have any pretensions to eminence in learning or personal character. 


* Wahrheit aus Jean Paul Friedrich Richter’s Leben. 3 theile.’ 
(Truths from the Life of John Paul Frederic Richtey. 3rd part.) 


Tue * Edinburgh Review’ has recently brought to the) notice of the 
English reader this extraordinary genius, in giving an account! of 
two volumes of this work which formerly appe and which were 
formed from autographs of Richter himself. contents of the 
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had the opportunity of availing himself. The last published volume 
is the most interesting, as relating to particular incidents in the life of 
Richter, and more especially to the difficulties which that eminent, man 
experienced to make himself known, and his constancy in surmounting 
the obstacles which opposed him. Pennyless and friendless, often 
obliged to keep the house for want of shoes to wear abroad, during 
twelve continuous years Jean Paul Richter persevered in writin 
in sending his manuscripts to booksellers and the literati, riotwith- 
standing that he always found them rejected with disdain. 

Instead of being disgusted and wearied, he sent forth his’ old 
manuscripts from one extremity of Germany to the other, and, while 
he remained in expectation, not indeed of a favourable answer, but of 
a repulse, he filled fresh sheets. At length, after a dozen years jof 
continual privations, insults, and disappointments, he succeeded, in 
finding a person who would run the risk of publishing one of his works. 
Immediately his fame spread like a torrent; and then a succession of 
various publications soon furnished him with the means of rising 
above the miserable lot in life which fate had seemed to assign him. 
He had the rare fortune to pass from a youth full of difficulties, to a 
mature age, surrounded with comforts, and to carry with him to the 
tomb his laurels still flourishing. 

The last work of Richter was ‘Selina, or the Immortality of the 
Soul,’ a work which he left incomplete, and which was published after 
his decease, a few months ago. It displays the same depth of feeling 
and Platonic enthusiasm which characterise all the works of this il- 
lustrious writer. 4 


‘Versuch die Missverstiindnisse zu heben welche zwischen dem 
Kénig von England und dem Herzog von Braunschweig durch 
den Grafen von Munster herbeigefiirht worden. Von einem Privat- 
manne aus Offizielen Quellen.—Hamburgh, 1828.’ 

(An attempt to remove the differences caused by Count Munster, 
between the King of England and the Duke of Brunswick ; written 
by a private individual, from official sources.) 


Tue dispute between the King of England, Count Munster, and 
the Duke of Brunswick, continues to exercise the pens of more than 
one writer. The little work above-named attracts attention, not.so 
much by reason of the value of its contents, as on account of the 
character of its author. The Prince of Brunswick seems to have a 
strange partiality for horse-dealers ; he employed one of this wérthy 
fraternity to carry his famous challenge to Count Munster ; and the 
son of another chapman of the same class is the author of this in- 
famous libel, who, while he pretends to the office of pacifi ator 
between the litigants, is no other than the Duke of Brunswick’s hired 
libellist:\ His true name is John Wit. This is no other thai’ the 
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Ttaly; and,’ professing to disclose to the Holy Alliance the secrets of the 
three nations, makes the blackest accusations ‘aguinst: all'who have 
had the misfortune to become acquainted with the author. ° He spares 
neither dignity nor character, nor the conneetions of friendship or love. 
He makes a boast of adultery, of perjury, and of bad faith. » And it is 
this man who, by his life and his works, has become, ina moral sense, 

lo-de-se ; end to whom the governments of Prussia atd- Bavaria, 
notwithstanding his pretended denouncement: of the demagogues, 
have thought fit, on account of his avowed perjuries, to forbid access 
to their dominions,—who has had the effrontery to appear as the accuser 
of the King of England and Count Munster ; and to such a man is it 
that the Duke of Brunswick has had the weakness to commit. the 
defence of his dignity.* 





i i _ ss > ee 


* Berichtigung einiger Missdiictungen von A. W. v. Schlegel.’ Berlin, 
1828. 


J. H. Voss, the celebrated translator of the Greek and Latin poets, 
published in 1824 the first volume of his ‘ Antisymbolik,’ a work written 
to refute the * Symbolik’ of Creuzer. With a considerable degree of 
strength, sound reasoning, and even humour, he exposes and overturns 
some of the wild hypotheses of this last named mystic, particularly his 
absurd notion of the worship of Bacchus having been Indian in ‘ts 
origin, and introduced through Egypt and Anterior Asia into Greece: 
But, not content to stop at that point, the veteran scholar left at his deatlt 
a second volume ready for the press, in which he fights over again his 
battles with his gvondam instructor Heyne, attacks the mystics anew, 
maintains that they have a covert design of overturning the Protestant- 
ism ‘and the independence of the empire ; that they form a secret society 
composed of sound Catholics, such as Gérres, and pretended Protestants, 
such as Creuzer and Daub. In the latter list he includes’ A. W. 
Schlegel. A French periodical, called ‘Le Catiolique,’ published at 
Paris, repeats the charge in the following terms :—M. A. G. de Schlegel 
est & moitié Catholique. 

Thus accused in different quarters, Mr. Schlegel thinks it no longer 
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, prudent to leave the charges unanswered, more especially as the public 
: change of faith of his brother Frederic, the more strongly exposes him 
i to suspicion. Accordingly, in the present little brochure, he makes the 
} apology of his life and faith, _He goes over several of the events of his 


: life ; shews how, by his intimacy with Mad. de Staél, and his spirit of 
if patriotism, he had drawn on himself the indignation of Napoleon ; 
dwells on his activity, mental and personal, in the cause of Germany 
and liberty in the memorable year of 1813, whea he actedeas:sedretary! 
to the Crown Prince of Sweden, and witnessed some of thd , 
events of that war which hurled Napoleon from his-throne+* 4 
says he, * Voss, was quietly sitting between his four» 
garden-hedge, over which he never knew how to: put 
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knowledges; however, that at ‘that period, or earlier, he:hacl, employed) 
with the hope of rousing his compatriots to exertion,.a bold and glow- 
ing style of language, in appealing to the piety and kmghtly deeds of 
their forefathers, which would be totally unsuitable to the —presentiday. 

On‘ the whole, we think  Schlegel’s exculpation of himself perfectly 
satisfactory ; and we cannot but express our regret, that a man who has 
deserved so well of literature as J, H. Voss, should have given way to 
so much personality and abuse, as we are sorry to see is to be found)im 
the ‘ Antisymbolik.’. .We.sincerely believe with Voss that Creuzer is: im 
error ; and every time we cast a look on our copy of the ‘ Symbolik’ we 
feel a regret, almost amounting to indignation, that so much time and 
learning should have been consumed in putting together such an un 
founded theory; but we most certainly acquit its author of any deeply- 
meditated design against Protestantism and the rights of the Germanic 
body. 

The entire of the passage of the ‘ Catholique’ alluded to is a curious 
instance of \the bold. assertions a man will. make in support of | his 
party or religion. | It is as follows :-— 

‘De hautes intelligences Protestantes se, sont. faites dernigrement 
Catholiques: tels sont les Stolberg, Fr. Schlegel, Werner, Adam Miller, 
Schelling, Tieck, Schlosser. Tout homme de génie dams les contrées 
Protestantes penche aujourd’hui, &son insu, ou autrement, vers le Ca- 
tholicisme : tel est ascendant irrésistible de la vérité.. Citons W. Burke, 
Sir W. Jones, Jean de Miiller, le potte Claudius, Lavater, et plusieurs 
autres.,. Goethe s'est décide fort tard en faveur du panthcisme. Jamais il 
ne fut Protestant; et l’on trouve dans quelques-uns de ses ouvrages, une 
tendence Catholique prononcée. Schiller, lorsque son talent se pertec- 
tionna, entra de plus en, plus dans des conceptions Catholiques. . Dans 
Wallenstein, Marie Stuart, Guillaume Tell, rien me. rapelle l’auteur 
déréglé de Don Carlos, le violent déclamateur dont la jeunesse composa 
cette histoire boursonfi¢e de la Révolution des Pays-Bas. M. A..G. de 
Schlegel est & moitié Catholique : jamais Herder ne fut hostile,’ 

What now are we to think of a writer who says Sir W, Jones was a 


Catholic! ! 
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beyond a common pair of flats, representing. an ordinary, lodging. 
heuse or drawing-room. 

As to the play, it was not rendered presentable ; at least, it was 
full of language which no lady of these days ought, to listen to, and 
whieh we are surprised that any of them were suffered to do. Indeed, 
unless. the cutting began at ‘Act I, Scene L,” and. went down to 
« Exeunt Omnes,” we do not very readily see how Love for Love is to 
be rendered fit for modern ears. Still, the manager contrived to cut 
enough to make the play disjointed, without rendering it decent, Cer- 
tainly, the whole of the dialogue of the three first acts, admirable as it 
is with regard to wit and knowledge of nature, is totally unsuited to 
the increased delicacy of these times; a delicacy which, even if it be 
(which we do not in the least grant) only on the surface, is in itself 
a compliment to virtue, which shews that it has a stronger and more 
general hold upon the public mind than when women of quality sat 
composedly, and listened to that which women of a very different 
quality would, almost shrink from now. The real truth is that, these 
plays ought no longer to be acted—and indeed they are yery seldom, 
Vanburgh, Congreve, and even Farquhar must, we fear, be given up,— 
Wycherley has been, for some years. Their admirable and unequalled 
wit—their keen knowledge of English nature—their lively, buoyant, and 
rapid action—their constant good manners, as good manners were in 
their days understood—their vivid and varied delineations of character— 
all these are excellencies which it is pitiable to be obliged to resign; but 
indeeeney—in some of them coarse, in others refined, but still, in all 
indecency—is in its single self a blemish of a moral importance which 
must at once outweigh all the intellectual merits we have enumerated 
above. To those who wish to study the progress of society in Eng- 
land, our comic writers from the Restoration to about the middle of 
George the Second’s reign must be ever invaluable as authorities: the 
very fact of their pervading fault, to which we have now alluded, is in 
itself most strongly illustrative of the public tastes of the time. But 
such things will not do for representation before general audiences, 
in which persons of all varieties of age, and of the two sexes, 
congregate. 

Love for Love was not acted last night so well as, even now, it 
might and ought to have been, Mathews in Foresight was feeble, 
and played as though he neither cared for, nor was pleased with, his 
part. We should be sorry if this, in truth, were so; for Mr. Mathews 
ought to know with what magnificent powers of comedy the charac- 
ter is conceived, and what admirable opportunities for effect. some, of 
the points present. But so much was cut from even this mS as to 
render the portraiture scarcely to, be traced as te, whole fs 
Congreve. We should like e see Farren, in, 3 It, seems 
to us particularly suited to his admirable anton OD | sed 
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faet'a very surly, brutal, and most selfish sea-bear.' Miss Foote, 
also, acted by much less ill than usual; and, with the exception of 
some unnecessary coarseness, really gave great effect to the scene 
between Miss Prue and Ben. Tattle is exactly in Jones’s own line, 
and it is unnecessary to say he did it admirably; as did also Mr. 
Wallack, Valentine. This latter gentleman also rose considerably 
beyond our expectations. Nothing could be better than the firmness 
and gentlemanly dignity and feeling which he threw into the part: 
He gave, ‘also, the fullest, yet in rio degree pedantic, clearness of 
enunciation and delivery to the exquisite writing of his author; # 
merit which made the scenes in which he and Jones, and also Cooper, 
were engaged, stand prominent in the performance of the night. In 
every one of these instances did Mr. Dowton fail; he was coarse, 
imperfect, and almost unintelligibly indistinct in his delivery. This 
gentleman takes liberties with his author and his audience, which his 
declining popularity will scarcely continue to bear him out in. Of 
Miss ‘Tree and Mrs. Davison, in Angelica and Mrs. Frail, the Jess 
we say the better; and of Mrs. Orger in Mrs. Foresight, we can say 
nothing; for the part was almost totally cut out. In every respect, 
the performance wanted what the French so well express by the un- 
translateable word, ensemble. 





10th. The royal assent was given yesterday to the bill for the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts. We notice this, because vague 
rumours had been set afloat that it was to be withheld. Withheld !— 
In the year 1828, the royal assent withheld froma bill which has 
passed both houses of Parliament! No, no. The days of royal vetos 
are gone by, never to return, We wonder at the rumourers venturing 
to revive such an idea now. Perhaps, however, Lord Eldon: set the 
réport in circulation ; and then, to be sure, all wonder ceases. 

As to the bill itself, it is undoubtedly a great step to have made to 
be able to get such a measure through the House of Lords; it, cer- 
tainly, was clogged and mangled there, but still only in a degree 
quite moderate as compared with what might have been expected from 
the Hereditary Wisdom. The debates on the bill were highly enter- 
taining and edifying; but they were the topic of last month, rather 
than of this ; and will have become quite obsolete before this Number 
of our Magazine appears. As for the boasted liberality of the 
Bishops, we shall say something when we see them do anything liberal 





in opposition to the will of ministers; till then, we suspend our 
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“18th. “Phe Question passed last night in the House of 
otfitions, by @ majority of six; a circumstance which delights us, 
Adsitiuch as it is a Thajority, but which pains us as being so small. 
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of Mr: Peel, we really van single out? no: individudls “OF ‘higher inter: 
lectual rank than the. Attorney-General, Sir Rebert Inglis, and Mr. 
George Bankes. A more pitiable display than the oratory: and) atgu 
ments against the question never occucred\in, the annals. df dulness; 
and yet, the herd gathers in goodly numbers %9,,.voles::A) vociferous 
no! is the measure of their eloquence ; by quantity,they. make up for 
their incalculable lack of quality; though. they have enly ‘ one-half. 
penny-worth of bread,” they have an “ intolerable quantity of sack." | 
One gentleman, however, did certainly, make: an,.argumentative 
speech against the motion; which it would be the-height of injustice 
to pass over unnoticed. We allude to Admiral Evaus,:member for 
Wexford; whose name we do _ not recollect having, before seen. in. the 
Parliamentary Debates; a circumstance most deeply to be: regretted, 
to judge from his effort of last night. He has claim tothe rare merit 
indeed, we believe it to be unique during the course of these debates 
of saying something new on the Catholic Question. , For, instance, the 
gallant. member says that he does not trust. to the professions, made: by 
the Catholics of respect. and affection for the constitution; because, 
adds he, “‘ If they wished to prove the sincerity,of ,their,attachment 
to the constitution, he would say let thems embrace. the, religion of the 
Protestants.” The report in which we read this->that of the Morning 
Chronicle—maliciously subjoins the words [a, laugh], as though sit 
were possible for the dignity of a British, House of;Commons to suffer: 
itself to be compromised by any exhibition of levity at an ,atgument:se 
novel and important as this. But the admiral also displays great.and 
zealous skill in proselytism ; aud proposes a scheme by which: every 
Catholic in Ireland shall be made Protestant in a few, weeks: * Let,” 
says this erudite and intelligent gentleman, “ let the legislature pass a 
vote by which they would give all the tithes to the priests, and 
exempt the Protestants from the payment of any, tithes: at all, It 
they did so, he was convinced they would not be: troubled: any more 
upon this subject, for they would-haye all the. people of, Ireland:ot 
one religion almost immediately.” !!! The honourable member does 
not state whether he has consulted the Bishops ef: Derry, and: Cloyne, 
or any other apostolically-paid member of the Church of Ireland;' upon 
this scheme for transferring tithes and abolishing , papists, :They 
might, indeed, venerate the means in consideration of the end; ‘but 
still we cannot but think they would regard. the. transference. of tithes 
as a queer way of supporting the Established Church}. ad visto! 9° 
Seriously—for one must at last be serious in reflecting, where) and 
upon what occasion these absurdities took place—it mustwe should!) 
imagine, be a matter of shame and humiliation, for“the,senate of this! 
country to have such things as these gravely ,propounded :toieitoas® 
argument and reasoning by, one of its, members, . 
said, the march of intellect bas stopped.shortin,the: 
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and, 208 any had. no ribs staved im, in.our entrance into, ay 

Vo bas | ‘) Distantor near, we settled where we pleased) ') 8) > 
And’ this is: her best part, is it ?—Well—Germany thy be right 
Paris ‘may have’ confirmed: its judgment’ wisely be we ‘Cconfe We 
cannot even understand inthe most remote manner what if is thut Has 
caused any admiration at all! Certainly, there is facility of éxecutioty, 
but what is ‘the use of facility without any organ to be facile ‘with 
Mile? Sontag’s'voice is a poor, thin, puling, flageolet:like pipe, hg 
has’ aieither force; nor fulness, nor richness,—nay, ‘ndt even aity” 
matkable sweetness either. In the duet, in the second Act, between 
Plena ‘and Maleolm Greme, Madame Schiitz completely beat her— 

outsang ‘her at every point. This lady’ cariie 6 this 

country with no preliminary puffs, unheralded by stories of English 
peers “and foreign potentates contending for the honour of a smile, 
and; ‘consequently, that nose-led monster, the London public, ‘has 
troubled ‘its head very little ‘about her: but she is an excellent! musi- 
cian, has a fine voice, approaching to the contr’alt6, and forms herself 
upon the first’ existing model—Pasta. She will be,’ no ‘doubt, ‘a 
‘eminent “singer, ‘and’ is, at present, one of very considerable 
meriti® Her triumph over Mile. Sontag, last night, was ‘markéd— 
the expressions of wonderment around tis were tumberless.’° For 
our ‘own! part, we were not surptised—we were amused, We be- 
thoight'us,: also, of the miserable’ ‘fate of the luckless Sontag, ‘to- 
mortow!+Pasta herself will be opposed to her! If one of her humble 
followers could thus outstrip the eighth wonder of ‘the world,’ what 
will not she do? We confess, we have been most egregiously diverted 
by. thé preparations made by Pasta for putting Sontag irrevocably to’ 
death. Tn the first place, she writes’ a letter to the papers, prostrating 
herself in gratitude for the unspeakable: condescension of Sontag’in 
for’ her benefit at all: and then, she announces in the bills 

that Mad. Pasta will attempt the part of Otello, while that of Desde- 
mora’ will be sustained by Mile. Sontag! This is exceedingly rich, 
knowing as every one must know—that it is Mad. Pasta’s fixed 
purpose to extinguish the unhappy German for ever and a day. 
Mad, ‘Pasta is'a singer, an actress; and a woman—and if, having her 
veel in rag power, she do not crush her, she is neither one’ ‘nor the 

other. 

The fass that as been made about Sontag’s beauty is another sub- 
ject totally beyond our comprehension. We will wager any modicum 
ofedds that a gentleman may fairly be disposed to ask, that ‘we pro- 
daeeofive-and-twenty handsomer women in one turn between Hyde- 
Park Corner and ‘Gate. ‘She has neithér feature nor 
weaisbigubaltche of y if a lady will put herself into an edifice 
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It is now ten days, or more, since Madame Sehiitz addressed a most 
sensibly and modestly written letter to the papers, to explain why a 
concert, which had been announced for her benefit, would not take 
place. Our readers may, perhaps, not remember that this concert 
had been got up for the purpose of, in some degree, reimbursing Ma- 
dame Schiitz for the loss which she had sustained, to the amount, it is 
said, of several hundred pounds, by a robbery which had been com- 
mitted at her house while she was attending to her duty at the King’s 
Theatre. The principal singers, including Pasta and Sontag, very 
kindly offered to sing at this concert, and their names were accord- 
ingly announced in the bills. At this moment, according to Madame 
Schiitz’s statement, forth steps M. Laporte, the lessee of the Opera 
House, and says that all these singers are engaged to him, and that 
not one of them shall sing, unless the concert be held at the concert- 
room at the Opera House, and that he receive half the profits. Upon 
this, the singers in question express very natural disgust and indig- 
nation, which they proceed to carry to what we cannot but consider 
a somewhat paradoxical excess, by declaring that, if that resolution be 
adhered to, they will not sing at all. Both parties stick to their de- 
termination, and thus between them poor Madame Schiitz falls to the 
ground, having, besides her original loss, to pay the expenses which 
had been already incurred for the concert. This is lamentable; and, 
if the facts be not overstated, we cannot but consider M. Laporte’s 
conduct to be of a description which we will not trust ourselves to 
characterize in words. 





16th. We are, though Magaziners, devoted to the cause of truth; 
and, therefore, will not soften what we wrote a couple of days ago about 
the Sontag, or warp what we are going to write, to suit it, We said 
what we considered just then, and we will say what we consider just 
now. The truth is then, that Sontag shewed much better fight than 
we expected; and if, as we jocosely imputed to Pasta, she meant to 
apply an extinguisher, and to ‘ écraser l’infame,” she certainly has not 
done so, There was, it is true, a measureless gulf between the merits 
of the two; and Sontag’s most successful efforts were at a wide 
interval from Pasta in the same part; but still she was vastly better 
than we thought she could have been in any thing, and she had the 
great advantage of Pasta having put herself into a part the least suited 
to her probably of any in the whole repertoire. If, indeed, we must 
give vent to a little of the spleen which we had reserved for poot dear 
Sontag, we should say that Pasta looked but little graceful in her mile 
attire, and that we begrudged exceedingly the fine expression of her 
countenance being lost by her face being stained brown. We were 
wishing all the time that she had, according to Quin’s mot, “ played 
it white*.” Still her acting was tragedy of the first order: we quesuion 
even whether her dramatic genius do not perhaps excel that of Mrs. 
Siddons ; and our reasons for thinking so are these. She produces, 
we think, an equal impression with what was effected’by that great 


* There is a tradition of Quin, one night on his way to oer Othello, looking 
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actress; ‘and, as regards her performances in London especially, the 
méans furnished to ler are infinitely less powerful. Mrs. Siddons 
spoke, and in English, to an English audience. Madame Pasta sings, 
and in Italian. Now, whatever may be the charms of music—and we 
individually rather overrate them, if any thing—it must, we think, be 
admitted by the wildest fanatico per la musica, that its proper place 
is not in the rendering of the stronger and fiercer passions; and that 
ati artist who is compelled to use it as their vehicle, labours under an 
infinite disadvantage as to their expression. Besides this, the great 
majority of the audience at the Opera House understand Italian but 
imperfectly—a considerable portion, not at all. And when we con- 
sider the effect, which, in despite of these circumstances, Mad. Pasta 
produces on her hearers, we must, we think, admit that, at all events, 
her dramatic powers are, to say the least, not surpassed by even the 
great Queen of Tragedy, to whom we have been comparing her. 

As to the music of Otello, Pasta, in the single pieces, was magni- 
ficent; but, in the duets with Desdemona, there was no getting over 
the fact, that the music was composed for a male and a female voice ; 
and that, therefore, it, of course, must suffer by being exccuted by two 
soprani, or rathér a soprano and a mezzo-soprano. ‘This difference of 
quality was by no means sufficient to work out the full effect of the 
composition. Au réste, we only wish the man of demi-semi-quavers, 
qui fait valser tous ses héros—Rossini—would leave such subjects as 
that of the Moor of Venice alone; and that the managers would not 
scandalize English taste by having the finest tragic composition that the 
world has seen, brought forward as travestied by trumpets and violins. 





— We rejoice exceedingly to see that a bill is about to be brought 
into parliament to allow persons accused of felony to have their full 
defence nfade by counsel. It is, we think, nothing short of a disgrace 
to the British House of Commons, that a similar attempt has been 
several times made, and always with signal failure. We cannot con- 
eéive any thing much more monstrous than the present mode of pro- 
ceeding. For the prosecution, counsel are allowed to speak. It is 
true, that it is the practice to abstain from any inflammatory com- 
ments, and to go no farther than a plain statement of the facts which 
it is proposed to prove in evidence. But the statement is made: it is 
a narrative coming from the lips of a man whose study it has been, 
all his life, to dove-tail circumstances, and to place them in a lucid and 
consecutive form before the minds of others. The prisoner's counsel, 
on the other hand, is allowed to cross-examine witnesses, and to urge 
any point of law on behalf of the accused which may occur to him; 
but He’ may do no more. It is left to the prisoner himself—~almost 
hecessarily a man from the lower orders of society, who has never 
addressed a public assembly in his life, and who stands there with, 
perhaps, his life, atid certainly his liberty, at stake—it is left for this 
man, under these cireunistances, not only to tell his own story—a matter 
Stifficiently difficult for an ignorant, uneducated man so placed—but 
also to what is technically termed “‘ speak to evidence.” He himself 
smust, if it be done at all, compare, contrast, and sift the testimony 
brought forward against him, oe 
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‘ voeate; and/one;'very frequently; of the: most witabrimportance to the 
result of ajcase' Now, vis this: fair-play ?isiit- common sense 3, So 
¢ little: is) it either, ‘that we have 'frequently met with persons, unac. 


i quainted with our judicial procedure, »whom-we:had the| utmost diff. 
3 culty to make. believe that: such) was really the: practice,, “Ob! non, 
“ sense? Oh! pooh,-pooh-! ‘That can’t be!) You are joking.” Such, and 
7 such like, are the expressionsof people of sense, and justice, but who 
| are unacquainted with the details of our law, withiregard to this point, 
+ And what are the arguments-used against a change ?—First, it is 
an énnovation : very well, we will leave that... Next, that the Judge 
. .is the prisoner’s counsel. In the first place, he,is not; and, in. the 
‘ inext, he ought not to be: That he is not, every practitioner in our 
: criminal courts throughout the kingdom will, we are confident, confirm 
: us im asserting,’ How_indeed should he be?,,,He has to sum up im- 
| partially to the jury; he is to hold the balance between. both sides of 
the question, ‘and present the result in his charge., . Now, the duty of 
& counsel is to say all that cam be said on one side; and. it has, very 
naturally, always been considered as'the best mode jof. eliciting truth, 
for one advocate to say every thing that can be: urged for, one party, 
another for the other, and then for the Judge to sift;out, to the best of 
his ability, and above all, with the most strictly impartial. faimess, the 
real points on both sides which the jury ought. to take into considera- 
tion, to guide their decision.’ How cana Judge.do-this, and at the 
; same time be counsel! forthe prisoner? ‘The thing is, preposterous. 
A third reason given against making the proposed, change is, that if 
counsel were to be heard on both,sides, it would tend greatly to 
lengthen the proceedings. This may be true; but, the question is to 
f do justice—as speedily as: possible, certainly-—-but above all to.do 
justice. Now, is it not-necessary, for full, justice to be done, that the 
accused. should have the same advantages as the accuser? In civil 
cases—no one attempts to say ‘‘ Business will be got through much more 
quickly, if there be no speech for the defendant ;, therefore, there shall 
be no speech for the defendant.” ‘This sounds little shart of ludicrous ; 
and yet it is not so much so, if the extremity of injustice can, by dint of 
bad reasoning, ever become ludicrous,.as the case which now exists ; for, 
in civil actions, a few pounds, perhaps, are at stake, and in)a criminal 
prosecution it is very frequently a man’s life. The last reason that we 
know of is, the system works well.. In the great; majority of cases: it 
certainly isa matter of indifference how the prisoner is defended ;, for, 
in the great majority of cases, he is guilty; -but.it,is our bouaden duty 
to take also inte consideration those eases where’ he,.is, innocent, -but 
. where circumstances press against him., In what, proportion, these 
cases occur, it matters not—they do oceur,,and; that is, sufli¢iente 
Moreover, where all we ask in, their, supportiis a broad principle of 
FE te _ POR Wing Si bas aoo1 bsbwere to eo of ont 
_ The point we haye been discussing is one of the anomalies o 
criminal, laws ;. for there ten ee ig Practice, whith 
cannot but consider extravagantly. lenient, 
they tend, not’ to protect thevinnocent, ‘but tooshel: 
allude to the exceeding care*whith is taken” to ‘pr 
any thing which | re hims. 
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things to eriminate: themselves’ to the extent’ to which the doctrine 
about receiving confessions is carried; as.if innocent men; upon having 
sail! ‘to. them; ‘“ You had better confess,” immediately invented a, ro- 
mance, detailing an imaginary crime; and to a multitude of technical 
details Which we will notmow enumerate. » But it is strange’ that, in the 
midst of these: ‘contrivances to enable ‘rogues to escape, there should 
be ‘so much opposition made to a measure, by which: the, chasibes of 
preservation! would be extended to honest men also. 7: 
20th. Our readers‘know that we are general advocates for improve- 
ment ‘of every kind; and that we hail joyfully its advance im) all 
branches‘ of human affairs. It has been, therefore, with extreme satis- 
faction that we have lately witnessed the greatly increased prevalence 
of an/improvement, which has been struggling hard for some years to" 
arrive’at the point, which, we think, it has now reached. We allude 
to the introduction of the black ueckcloth in the evening. It is now; 
we fear, some six, if not seven, years since we saw this first: attempted 
at the Opera, by Hughes Ball. But he had not weight to earry/through 
an alteration of such importance; people could not) quote him, as an 
authority even to themselves: we think almost, indeed, that, his. well- 
meant, though premature, endeavours, rather retarded than assisted 
the great cause.’ For it is great—it is the cause of Art, the cause of 
comfort; and ‘thence the cause of good taste and of good sense united. 
The white cravat was in every respect wrong. In the first place, it was 
aguinst every rule’ of colouring—it presented no contrast, the shirt 
(and till lately; even ‘the waistcoat!) being also white; but it: did 
present, what is the most offensive fault to the eye of any in the whole 
theory of colour, a slight discrepancy of tints of the same colour; for 
it was next to impossible for the linen of the shirt, the cambric of the 
neckcloth, and the marcella of the waistcoat, to be brought, by any 
degree of lavatorial skill, to exactly the same hue. In the next place, 
even granting (which we utterly deny) that the white neckeloth was 
becoming at any time—even, to speak alchemically, in the very moment 
of projection, when the laborious amalgamation of parts has produced 
one glorious whole, and the Dressed Man sallies forth, like the sum at 
morn, in all the pride and freshness of the toilet,—even granting this 
(which we never will) who has ever beheld the bloom of beauty of the 
cervicial structure outlasteven the second course? A London gust. of 
air, encountered in getting out of the carriage (or the hackney-coach, 
for we have known men, who wore very good clothes, come: to. dinner 
ima -hackney-coach *) has breathed its black breath wpon. the. ‘t un- 
sunned'snow” of the neckcloth, and marred its beauty for the evening; 
or'a'vash-turn ‘of the head has destroyed in an instant that symmetry, 
takén: (shall I) say?) hours to construct; or the melting 
Proper a crowded rom se Sune igh have Hg) “iL 
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force and firmness on which its sightliness entirely depends, and Jef 
the unhappy wearer with a wet white rope round ‘his neck, as the only 
vestige of the product of art upon which the pains of his washer-woman 
and himself had been so lavished. Again, the time, difficulty, and 
danger attending the operation of putting om and tying the starched 
neckcloth, are so many decided evils from which the black one is free, 
How seldom can the question 


“ Have you, my friend,” I’ve heard him say; 
“ Been lucky in your terns to-day ?”’ 


be answered in the affirmative, even though “a fortnight’s laundry” 
should have been expended in the operation ? 

Now, from all and sundry these objections, the black silk cravat is 
free. The colour gives beautiful relief to the line of white collar ap- 
pearing above, and forms a rich combination with the colours, when 
well chosen, of the waistcoat and coat, be they any gradation of what 
they in most cases must be, red, blue, or brown. Again, an acciden- 
tal smut conveys no lasting stigma, and a man may move his head to 
the right, to the left, upwards and downwards, without crucifying his 
neckcloth, or, what is rather worse, keep him in constant fear of 
it. The difficulty of putting on is totally obviated—the garment is 
ready manufactured by the hosier; we do not mean stocks, they are 
gone by, and were too stiff and formal at all times, but the folded and 
formed neckcloth, buttoning over a delicate stiffener (Ludlam’s are the 
best) is ready to the hand, and is disposed round the neck in a mo- 
ment. The degree of time and temper saved by this change we leave 
to be determined by those gentlemen who used to be celebrated for their 
lies, two, four, six years ago, | 

The adoption of this last improvement of*our costume has been, for 
many years, universal in the morning, but the attempts to introduce it 
into dress have been most vehemently resisted. ‘The ladies who 
decreed that no gentleman should be admitted to Almack’s without 
breeches, would naturally be opposed to any innovation conducive to 
ease and comfort. The Opera was manifestly the ground on which 
first to introduce the infant change; but here, it was understood that 
Mr. Ebers, although he did not order his door-keepers to deny admit- 
tance to black-necked visitors, discouraged ‘the practice as far as was 
possible short of the extreme step alluded to; and, certainly, up to 
the conclusioif of his management, black neckcloths weré only to be 
seen rari nantes in the gurgite vasto of the pit. “But, this season, they 
have progressed most rapidly, and at last have arrived’ at the point. if 
forming a vety respectable proportion of the néckcloths' the puse, 
both as to the numbers and the description of the wearers. "The Teac 
of the illustrious house of Cavendish has clot his neck’ in one 0 
them ; and his ¢iduatur will, of course, ‘Have its weight with those whe 
kriow his Grace’s rigid ‘and se omy Ahr a ‘o thé ‘we 
quettes of society. It never again be called into ‘ties! 

a black neckloth be dress or tiot:' © indeed; the prevalence 
custom séems’to’ be inc ising in’ a’ emiitica? F thos” nd ; 
be fully able to nines’ ae itself agains the ‘world. ére aré | 
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24th; That Femme-Chatte of Mile. Jenny Vertpré is a most charm- 
ing thing indeed. It is, without doubt, one of the most fascinating 

rformances we ever beheld; and we advise every one who is fond of 
being fascinated, to go and see it forthwith. The piece itself, entitled 
* La Chatte metaphorsée en Femme,” is far less skilfully arranged 
than we should have expected from seeing M. Scribe’s name attached 
to it. ‘The story is of a gentleman (German, we presume) who, partly 
from loss of fortune and the ingratitude of friends, and partly from 
recluse and misanthropic habits, becomes, if not mad, a little odd, to 
say the least of it. He lives entirely with his old nurse and a caf, 
and, not being able to fall in love with the old woman, he does with 
the. cat; (as a facetious friend of our’s observed, ** He courts the 
mews ;") and, therefore, insists upon not even seeing a cousine, in 
flourishing circumstances, whom the parents on both sides had desired, 
by their wills, to be his wife. ‘The lady, however, determines to rival 
the cat by personating her; and, sending a mock Indian to preach the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis to the recluse, and to give him a 
talisman to operate the transmutation of souls, she appears before 
his astonished eyes as the ex-cat. Now, this is what we object to : we 
had much rather have had a real fairy-tale; for now all the delicious 
feline minauderies of Mile. Jenny Vertpré, are only the feline minau- 
deries of Ma'amselle somebody else, the young lady in the faree—which 
(we do not aspire to be paradoxical) throws a want of reality over the 
whole. 

Mile. Vertpré can be no longer young, and her face is certainly not 
more than just pretty;-and yet, any thing so irresistibly fascinating 
(we must repeat the word) as she appeared in Minette, we do not 
remember to have seen. - When she is first discovered, she is lying on 
the bed, curled up as the cat had been, asleep; and the extraordinary 
grace of her, notwithstanding, most cat-like waking, was nothing short 
of beautiful. She comes forward with “a stealthy pace ;” surprised at 
finding herself raised so high from the ground, and occasionally running 
round in search of her absent tail, with the most delightful bewilder- 
ment at its loss. The lover (we do not wish to say any thing harsh 
of any one; but really a better lover, with better boots and coat, ought 
to be provided for so delightful an innamorata, whether considered as 
femme or chatte,)—the lover then accosts her, and she takes adyan- 
tage of her long and intimate. acquaintance with himeas Minette the 
cat, to treat him as an old friend, now she is Minette the young lady. 
He asks her what is the first thing she wishes for? Her answer, after 
(only) a moment’s pause, is Un miroir!” In this she surveys herself 
_ same little time,.apparently more and more pleased with the result of 
\e ater ion ; but, at last, she seems to desire a confirmation of 
turns round to Guido, and exclaims “ Je suis jolie, 
ad of being a yery nice little woman, with 
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grande ?’* hvas' sufficient to make the :answer** Because you ‘can’t be 
andredelightful than’ as yous start —— — ceri im the 
house, foe rf moti wool 4 } bate ' 

J She then gives'a: narietive of her: transmigrations: in a meat exquisite 
little: vaudeville first, she was: ** la fleur: margherite;”. then a lark, 
then a nightingale, &c. She gives her reason for wishing to be changed 
frony ‘each, in succession ;) and the’ pre te eR, ene to 
vrenaee removal— U 

Change, deen moi, Brama! : 

which comes im with a turn of the melody, that, given as: obie gave it, 
is charming indeed. We have’'no’ music or singing: ‘such as’ this in 
Pnetish.’ We tieve’ better and higher things; which, ' we -own, we 
think'the French: have “not” But this style of half-arch, half-tender 


“Awords’ ‘anid ‘sung——the music serving only to give point, cadence, and 


effect ‘to’ the’ serse—the less broadly-comice’ ¢lass of vanderille, in 
shortthis, as indeed ‘a// classes of the vaudeville, the French possess 
exciusively.'-\We confess we would give ‘a very Saaeneretay number 
of cart-loads of our popular music in exchange... /'~ 
‘We were’ eoitie to add that neither have ‘we’ any ~—_ acting as 
Mile. Jeriny Vertpré’s on’ our stage: but we should have been ‘wrong. 
"Fheré’ is ‘one’ person who, to all the force of English genius, adds the 
matchless’ naiveté, ‘and arehness, and‘ delicacy,and “finish, of the 
Fy¥encli' sehool. We need hardly name: Miss’ Kelly.’ It is’ curious, 
indeéd, that these two ladies have each had their perhaps most promi- 
nent stecess in the same part—Annette in the: Maid and the Magpie. 
Mile. Vertpré played the part when the piece originally came out in 
Paris ; ‘and it'is our knowledge of the date of this which made us say 
shé cah be no longer young; for, certainly, on the stage, she looks 
young eriough for any thing; and a friend who'was with us last night 
positively would not ‘believe the age | we ‘assigned to her, ‘till our 
awkward memory for“ facts and dates” came into play. ‘Truly has 
Goldsmith said—* women and music should-never be dated.” - It'is 
equally ‘unfair and disagreeable; when’ we see a’ svelte, fairy- slike 
creature flitting about upon the stage, that our mémory’ should imper- 
tinently start up to give the lie to our eyesight.’ Certainly, not that 
é-sight only, but ears and mind also, have not been so gratified for 
niany along day as they were with the grace; canatey aa genius of 
Mile. Vertpré 8 performance last night. ays eu 
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26th. It appears we were a little wrong in our law, last noi 
when ‘we stated ‘that Jews were foreigners. (We: did not ‘send our 
Diaty to counsel to settle ; and hence ‘this*slip:' ‘Wewere misled id 
our recollection of the history. of othe celebrated Act of Geol! 
perntitting persons’ professing the- Jewish 'religion'td be’ 
by Putliamnent, overlooking that this’ referred : “only! to 
Jews, and not’to those born in'this‘edantry ;::they ha 
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printed for eirculatioti, ‘entitled a ‘+/ Statement of the: Civil Disabilities 
and privations affecting the Jews in England.” We think, our beaders 
will be much interested by the following extract from it, which indeed 
forms # considerable: proportion of) the, whole ; for nothing’) cat’ be 
rhore simply a statement than this aptamnenitort The infereneda: from) the 
facts:itvis indeed easy to draw: - + e sort 
») “ After:enduring every species of the maces sgeraunted otwelty: and 
oppression, the Jews were, in the year 1290, banished the kingdom: by 
a royal proclamation, under the “standing pretence of grinding the 
poor by their-usurious dealivgs; and they departed accordingly, to the 
number,.aa is-computed, of 16,500 persons. 

, “So general and complete must have been the exile of the Jews, 
that. no mention whatever of them occurs in our annals ‘for the long 
interval, of near 400 years, or until after 1656, when, Cromwell,,.on 
the .petition,on)their behalf of Manasseh Ben Israel, a physician; in 
Holland; highly distinguished for his scientific knowledge, was induced, 
as/ is, supposed, to,agree to their re-establishment in/England;) but 
such consent, if given, does not, appear, to have been then. acted, on,’as 
in 1663, the whole number.of Jews in London did.not,exceed twelve. 
In, the years immediately following, however, a great. influx.of them 
took/place, although sanctioned. by no special permission, and) in con- 
sequence. it ‘was, held, on an) elaborate argument in the case of the 
East India Company v. Sand, that the Jews reside in, England ouly 
by, an implied license, which, on a proclamation of banishment, would 
operate likea determination of Jetters .of safe conduct to. an alien 
enemy.——(2 Show. 371.).. 

“The, Jews, on such their re-ésteblishment, were spared. the dineet 
hardships and inflictions they had endured during their former settle- 
ment here, but notwithstanding had to encounter much illiberality and 
jealousy on: the part of the, principal merchants of London, who, in 
4685; petitioned James If. to insist on the Alien Duty of Customs 
being exacted from all Jews, notwithstanding their having obtained 
letters, of denization; similar petitions were presented from the Ham- 
hurgh Company, the Eastland Company, and the merchants of the 
West.and,North of England, but the king,/as his brother Charles II, 
had. before. done, refused to comply with the prayer of such petitions, 
The,|merchants..renewed, their application. in 1690 to William. IIL, 
when, after much discussion before: the Privy Council,’ an, order .was 
rom the effect of which was, to render the Jews liable to am Alien 

way, 
ure “Upon this the merchants drew: up a most loyal: BEAN thie thanks 
the king,,and no further notice appears: to\have been, taken of the 
Hoole game year of Queen Anne, when, it being, represented to 
ee ae severity of Jewish parents towards 
were desirous of embracing the Christian 
their conversion, It was enacted, es 
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Mayor and Aldermen of London, ‘praying that no Jew might pe 
admitted a broker; no order or bye-law seems to have been made 
upon such petition, which comprised only the most futile allegations, 

In the 10th year of Geo. 1, when it was expected of the Jews, as 
well as of all other subjects, that they should take the oath of abjuration 
the following clause was introduced in their favour ; ‘ Whenever any of 
his Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish religion shall present him. 
self to take the oath of abjuration, the words, ‘‘ upon the true faith abe 
Christian,” shall be omitted out of the. said oath,’—This_ provision, 
exclusive of the very proper. object of it, is so far additionally valuable, 
as affording the first legislative recognition of the relation of Sovereign 
and Subject as regards the Jews born within the British dominions; 
and they are also, as such, included in the Act of 13th Geo, IL ec, 7, 
which enacts, that every Jew who shall have resided seven years in 
any of his Majesty's Colonies in America, shall, upon taking the oath 
of abjuration, be entitled to all the privileges of a natural-born subject 
of Great Britain. 

‘“‘ Following up the preceding provision, whereby naturalization was 
thus effected without requiring that, in compliance with the Act of 7th 
James I., the party applying to be naturalized should first receive the 
sacrament, the famous Act for permitting persons professing the 
Jewish religion to be naturalized by Parliament, was passed in 1753, 
26th Geo. II. c. 26,—the principal clauses of which were, that Jews, 
upon application to Parliament, might be naturalized without taking 
the sacrament; that they must have resided three years in England or 
Ireland ; and for disabling them, notwithstanding, from, purchasing or 
inheriting any advowson or right of patronage in the Church, 

‘* It would now be scarcely credible, were it not matter of authentic 
history, that this mere permission given to the Legislature to naturalize 
such foreign Jews as might apply, being qualified as above mentioned, 
excited such a ferment throughout the country, as to accelerate a 
Session of Parliament for the purpose’ of passing; as its first Act, 
(27 Geo. II. c. 1,) a repeal of the Act in question, stating, by, way of 
reason in the preamble, ‘ that occasion had been taken from the said 
Act to raise discontents, and to disquiet the minds of many of his 
Majesty's subjects.’ 

“ By the 26th Geo, II. c. 33, commonly called the Marriage Act, the 
Jews and Quakers are the only communities specially excepted out of 
the operation of it. 

“The result of the foregoing review of the public and legislative pro- 
eeedings with reference to the Jews in England, appears most distinctly 
to prove that, with the single exception of the Act of Anne, as affecting 
parental control, and under which not more than, two or three.appli- 
eations have ever been made in Chancery, there.is no disabling statute 
whatsoever affecting the claim of his, Majesty’s subjects, ing the 
Jewish religion to a full and equal participation with, their, Christian 
fellow-subjeets in the reciprocal rights and privileges consequent, upo 
the obligation and duty ef allegiance, as natural;born.subjects, 


of the 
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senters, to the restrictions imposed by the Test and Corporation Acts, 
in respect of qualification for certain official and municipal situations, 

** Having thus satisfactorily established the fact, that there is no par- 
ticular Act of Parliament affecting the free and unfettered power of the 
English Jews to pursue the fair and free course of. industry and talent, 
. comme with their countrymen, it is the more to be regretted, that 

ay impediment should be thrown in their way by any local regulations ; 

most of all, that such impediments should have originated, and 
may still be found to exist, in the City of London. 
-- “The great and important privation the Jews thus experience, arising 
apparently from custom, and that a bad one, as capriciously and 
illegally excluding one half of his Majesty’s subjects from a privilege 
afforded to all others, is the circumstance of the Corporation of the 
City of London refusing to grant its freedom to professed Jews, whe 
are thus rendered incapable of keeping open shop i in the ¢ity for retail 
of goods. This is not only a serious privation to a numerous and 
industrious class of individuals, so excluded, merely on account of  dif- 
ference of religious faith; but operates also to the detriment of the 
public, who lose the benefit of the more active competition, which 
might otherwise in several trades be thus advantageously excited. 

“The more enlightened policy which has of late actuated the Cor- 

oration of London, will, there is every reason to expect, induce a 
revision of all such narrow and exclusive restrictions as may remain 
among their bye-laws, or regulations, and by rescinding them, give 
full scope to the energy of Trade, unshackled by any undue preference, 
interference, or controul, and claiming no other patronage than the 
all-sufficient boon of publie confidence as the reward of. private 
honesty.” 

We need scarcely say how heartily we concur in this hope. The day, 
indeed, is fast approaching when the religious toleration of which we 
boast must arrive at that which one would have supposed to be a very 
early stage of its progress, viz., the absence of all exclusion on account 

of points of faith. The present instance of the intolerant spirit is almost 
the reductio ad absurdum of the system. ‘To ask a man of what reli+ 
gion he is before you allow him to open a shop for the retailing of wares 
would be only ludicrous, if it were not also tyrannical and oppressive. 


But these things can’t last. 





25th. We do not exactly know who the persons are that have the 
management of the macadamized streets of London ; but whoever they 
may be, we beg to present our compliments to them, and to tell them 
that they have not the most remote idea of how the streets should be 
watered. It used to be said of Cheltenham, that the streets there (it 
a challcy soil) were always either powder or pomatum—white dust 

in summer, and white mud in winter. But in London we have black mud 


all 'the year round ;” indeed, we question very strongly whether the mud 
be not’ “nore certain and permanent at Midsummer than at Christmas. 
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ct professors of Sink roast net art | pe 
ations, more. ostensibly fitted to the 

fo hs tp. his, fate. Tempted by a blue s sky. + 
ie Py, shay Fe doffs the sturdy boot and.c oth vestm h, consti- 
tute mp , winter costume, and arrays his, nether man in and silk 
stocking, and light trowsers conform. . Lo! jhe is passing, rg 

dilly,,and has. to.)cross the, Regent's Circus 5. r 
estimable member of society is, most likely to. st 
number of the ‘London Magazine’ at our office i in 


is. going to Whitehall—Oh! that crossing opposite Farrance’s! B 
do we. Genk 3 in mind the, fate of an undeniable ! re ers Was 
destroyed on, that, very spot! Yes !, the summer,,w ff is sure. to be 


abimé before, he has gone the length of three streets, atering dirty 
roads. in, summer certainly rauks: high. among the lu; uries 6f modern 
invention ;.and to turn a luxury into a smut annoyance deserves high 
praise, for its ingenuity, Late sel he Te 


pplemmpem 
‘29th, Qh! what; HA sy are these for the. engin 
ministry eyery three months! Such bustling,, ine 0 
‘‘ pnivate and, confidential,” such nonsense, su 
believe to, be, that, up to,the present, anand Ls 
except, that, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Charles Grant, 
William Lamb, and. Lord, Dudley y, have resi ed, OF Or are. on. the pin 
of resigning. . It is.said, also, that Mr, Plant has, eepenet | 
we can scarcely believe :—we should as soon export ce in at 
toresign. With regard to appointments, the only one certain is that of 
Lieutenant-General Sir George Murray, G,C.B., Commander of the 
Forces in Ireland, to bé Seeretary forthe Colonids : it is not yet deter- 
mined whether Lord Aberdeen, Lord Stuart de Rotheray, or the trumpet- 
major of the Royal Horse-Guards, Blue, is to sueceed Lord Dudley. 
Now, évery one of these points; from ‘first to last,-ldaves «us in @ state 
of unspeakable amazement. First, what’ has‘ driven Mr) Huskisson, 
&e: to resign? The East Retford’ business?.:\-Phu!»/It-is @ pretty 
time o’ day for Mr. Huskisson to choke upon:a rotten boroughsNo, 
no; that won't do at all. “It has been made; ‘doubtlessj the immediate 
hanidle; but whit’ have been the real causes?) Here again, we believe; 
that ewan may pretend to look-wisej, the! 'real-answer is: as 
before—no knows.’ And: what has ‘made-Mr, Planta:leave office? 
What! has Goslhamnahia clerk been wow with the liberal whimsies 
of the 4a ?' No, that's tooomuch) © ? 
ws. And what; has induced: 
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table. Not—the: a Atk oe will take no such alarming idea into 
his/head-—-not,that we mean, to give him, the trouble of reading ,re- 
peated im.our page! evem the titles of the vast majority, of the volun 
which..riow, inia.rainbow row of, blue, green, and nh vas display 
before our-eyes..., It.is our, business, to fly from, flower kadedusly ody 
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; wotks ate nob fitting’subjects fori 
of the race is fixed S canetitab ly yscand, Yider neti es a 


agreeable subject of literary talk to compare Merits of o 
with another; yet, as they appear, they have’ re oe the beyond the pore 
of reviewing. ‘The file of criticism cannot bite. 


ae eee 


What’ queer looking little book is. capitisty is not a novel, or a 
poem, or-belles-lettres of any kind, that’s quite clear. ‘The Boy's 
Own Book #”—Let us look at’ it.—Truly, a very pleasant and use 
volume. And what admirable wood-euts!—and what a number of 
them!——and hew varied and full are the contents: altogether !—all 
manner of athletic sports and exercises; and scientific recreations of 
almost an endless variety of | combination—and a crowd of miscella- 
neous amusement and (aye, even to full- boys), instruction, 
which it is surprising to see collected ina eg gt this description, 
But we have now instruction in every shape, from P. Parliamentary Re- 

rts and learned treatises, down to books for.children and for the poor, 

e present volume would be an excellent -aasicte for are of all ages, 

Poetry is beginning to flourish again, in the common acceptation of 
the term. We do net mean to say that some new Byron has started 
into fame ;—~but the bare faet of the publication of three or four goodly 
volumes of verse, indicates that the trade of rhyming is not so in- 
ordinately depressed, as the publishers have long agreed to pronounce 
it. ‘The single consideration that Mr. Colburn, a wise in his 
generation,” has never published a poem. since B s* Woman,’ is 
proof enough that the commodity would not sell. The formula for 
the dismissal of a rhyming candidate for the honours of New Bur- 
lington Street, has been very compendious and satisfactory, “‘ Your 
poem, Sir !—won’t—you—take—a—chair ?—Uh !—Very excellent— 
but—public won't buy—unknown author—great disadvantage. True, 
Sir—quite true—every reputation: must have—beginning—but—awk- 
ward ¢ill established. And then you object to ‘person of quality’ — 
or—‘ dignitary of the church’nothing to advertise about. Verse 
quite a drug, Sir—Shall we send the manuscript to your house ?— 
Heavy parcel—sorry you should carry i at ability—uh !—ay !— 

‘oh !—ah !—yes!” But the verse-makers may now hold tip their heads. 
We have had a poem actually running through four editions ;—but 
then, to be sure, with a good deal of t ent, there was mediocrity and 
common-place enough in it, to render it very able to <p eg 
public. Mr. Montgomery was fortunate that his ‘ Omnipresence’ 

not a prize-poem, however it may be constructe 
proved model of such.productions. We . 
have never been heard of beyond the. , 

but let this pass, Tt is “come thiiik’ he 
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We., extract these lines from a poem of very. considerable talent, 
ae ieiening Vice*,’ This little book is modestly printed, and we 
engage there will be no puffing about it. We appr the author 
as made the easy, rigs Cowper, in. his ‘Table,;Talk,’ ‘and 
‘ Conversation,’ the model of his style.,., Like the satirist of Olney, 
his nature was meant for kindlier employments than lashing vice and 
hypocrisy ; and yet. he keeps up the tone of moral indignation ‘with 
Sige aig His tig ag ig is self-love degenerating 

selfishness... As. regards wever, we must. let: the 
saya speak for himself :— . 


‘ The first part only of the result of my inquiries, consisting of four books, 
is now offered to the public. In them my object is to prove, first, that 
Self-loye is universal; secondly, that it is (in our world) disordered. I have 
pointed out, in the first book, rues aR. ces of human nature 
as proving the universality of ‘love. in the second, I have traced her 
to lurking placés, through some of her modes of action. In the 
third, I have a mf to delineate her prominent features in the present 
day. In the fourth, I have shown her to be the sole cause’ of human evils, 
from her identity with Selfishness. ‘ 

‘In the books that are fo come, I propose to develop the cause and 
object of her caprices, and finally to turn her perverted impulse to its right 
end and original destination.’—pp. xiv. xv. . fd 

In the third part, we find the following animated anathema against 
that charity which is the fruit of ostentation :— 


« « Yet sure,” expostulates a solemn sage, 
““Much holy ardour animates the age : 
Wey, hie ties afdedindl and why sped the fel? 
Why whi , gapes 
No vi the anes, 

ES 
Societies their fostering wings expand, 
And Institutions teem o'er all the land. 
Millennium comes! Her glorious heralds see, 
Pure Faith, high Hope, unwearied Charity 1” 

‘ Blind Faith, whose tumid bigotry can fight 
For modes of worship, not for wrong or right. 
Rash Hope, who, raising still to Heaven her eyés, 


Sees on earth, that right before her lies. 
Proud , that all her worth proclaims 
paper eens 
nd gives, 
To sufferi or to Swedes ; 
rmegre of a flood onere : 


Ci tana ns See ee ee ee, | 
4. ) 0 Or grasps her-gold, “till Death the dross recall, 
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ban wel that self-denial is true charity.” mn Fe ASM i Bigs 
oo Lous) &Betgive for thus thy miserable pelf): 9. +! As 261 
vigpe 0 se Maysprofit hers, though it damn thyselt'ppl 20Qe11 
eoPhe-aathor of the: * Reigning Vice’, does not shrink front: 
Wie same reprobation upon our political as‘upon’ otr persona perdonsterities i, 
\ © ©* Brith; behold and quake! ‘Thine hot aa conte, * 

Aas |) ‘aR ecqual geile eall down an ‘equa doonh.~ 
+3 i ae rat se ol 

court. repentance heavy as thy’e ! 
mario Seen ahitby ex, shed a sea of tearsyouw os 6 >. ) 
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nd 


When Guilt’s ans Cel it ‘knell, ~ 
' 9° Then Guts dee goa resound C down to Hell? 
, > , ‘Bee, pee thd wititive’en ier tite erdied,” 
reat And curses thee, the Vampire of her land: 
Te eins wealth for bar-ia. vaiswournbiine, > wel 
~~ of wae frame eae nob vot 
race e “ tk 
Ar gem of tens melts in Britain's bowl. _ 
One Selfish system we alone can know, . + 
All to receive, and nothing to bestow. rv 
A useless priesthood, sent her faith to mock, 
aa close hand, but never tend their flock ; 
he gale sighs anthems, where the thistle waves 
Midst roofless fanes and desecrated es. 
Her nobles fly the land,.whose gifts apakanes 
Like asps, and toads, afraid to breathe herair;. 
Some spendthrift courtier her last remnant begs, 
And needy viceroys squeeze her to the’ 
What marvel then her sons their driversspurn, __ 
And, used like beasts, at length'to beasts should turn ? 
Hope i is the proud distinction of mankind, - 
Take that, and nothing human lurks behind. 
Spaniels may crouch, rous’d lions never a 
Rebellion is the virtue of despair... « » 
When Ireland tells her tales of marina ies 
The merciless musket, and the deepeesip 1h : 
Then, Britain, tremble with a mu erer's fears 
Kneel, kneel for grace! These crimes are thine, fot hers! . 
Ere vengeance seal thy guilt, O-yet be wise, t 
Pay Ireland back the of cerituries rrdahig ig gukichr'.. 
Smooth her with oil, with rust her swords, © oa eed 
And only raise the gibbet for her lords. = i: 7mt sly seq ee 
Force hardens we lob mp cn: them flowy, © © °° 
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This is, at ; it remains for a wise: temperate 
reloras to Cid ne } not insensible to the iting 


We have two poems before us . from, Ladye-pens,., ‘We find the 
“rights of women” are coming into fashion;..and as.the Test and 
Corporation Acts are repealed, and as Catholic Emancipation cannot be 
deniedi'longer than a session or two, we may expect a much fiercer struggle 
for, political. privileges to take the place. of these. stirring , questions. 
We path os shall have enough business on our. hands,.if the 
ladies seriously take it into their heads to quarrel with us for our 
usurpation. In the mean time, we are quite ready to repeal the penal 
laws against blue stockings, and admit them to seul rights as free 
denizens of the republic of letters. Our peculiar notions upon these 
matters are somewhat akin to those of their redoubted champion, 
Mary Wolstoncraft. We are inclined to think a mere ‘compliment to 
the sex of a writer, a perfect insult to her intellectual equality ; and 
have no disposition to call a jury of matrons to pronounce upon 
claims of Edgeworth or De Staél, ..In, legislation they are me so 
badly off as they, pretend. to: be, .except,.that the young and the 
beautiful have some reason to complain; but under system of 
sexual equality the old: women could never be more ectly repre- 
sented than they are by the er vesoadied and the Peels—cold, solemn, 
garrulous, empty as are those A sess ages. Yet the women might as 
well sit in Parliament and select vestries, if. they want, the trouble, 
(we once knew a capital female overseer of the poor ; heaven rest her 
bustling soul!) and we, therefore, hold an article.in,the ‘* North 
American Review, for April, on the legal condition of women, to be 
eminently orthodox and praiseworthy, in contending that, with regard 
to all matters of property, we have done the sex injustice. But we 
are straying from our subject: we were talking of ludye-poems, and 
of the manner in which ladies should be criticised ; and we think, that 
an honest equality of praise or censure is what they have a right to 
demand, and nothing more. We think the poetry of a woman claims 
no indulgence.. To be eminent in any branch of literature, women 
must aspire to a complete equality with us in what they undertake. 
If their vocation be to poetry, let them fairly attempt to ascend “‘ the 
highest heaven of invention ;” but no paper-kites of criticism to bear 
them upwards. Indulgences! If they cannot do as well as men in any 
walk, they should not attempt that walk. Why should any highly-gifted 
being have a lower aim than excellence? ‘There are.branches of 
literature in which women have excelled, and will excel, us. Their 
quick perceptions, their strong common sense, their patient and quiet 
perseverance in what is tien} eminently fit. them for the business of 
education. The North American Review,’ which we just mentioned, 
Ce toda carers directly 
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of the man ;" that a strong direction once given is long) and; in a-majorit 
of cases, always retained ; and, to put the subject in, one other point of dor 
when we consider that the mother's influence, which, next to the influence 
of Heaven itself, is the best and dearest and most, heavenly, and has been 
the most frequently and gratefully acknowledged, by its objects; may be so 
effectually aided in its operations by the hints. which the, parent receives, and 
the stores of auxiliary instruction and entertainment which are placed at her 
disposal, in judicious books for children, we shall regard such books not 
with pleasure. alone, but with respect; we shall éstéent it no’ act of conde. 
scension, in Ourselves, in any one; to turn over their pages ; we shall perceive 
more solid instruction, more beauty, truth, powef, m many @ little work 
stitched up in coloured paper, bearing a simple wood-cut on each. side, and 
thrown about the nursery with as much freedom of. dissemination as the 
most ardent republican could desire, than in,many,a proud octavo, redolent 
of Russia, and tenacious of its standing on shelves of maphogany. 2 
. ‘ Such being the importance of juvenile books, who are the best qualified 
: to make them? and who do make them? To the first question we answer, 
Women. They are the best qualified fo make books for children, who are 
most in the company of children ; who have almost the sole care of children ; 
whose natural sympathies unite them most closely, with children, even such 
of them as have never been mothers themselves; who best know the minds, 
the wants, the hearts of children; and whose tenderness and gentleness 
gracefully bend to the ignorance of children, and assimilate most easily an 
happily with their soft and confiding natures. The child, in its eaflier years 
especially, has no guardian liké woman, no friénd like wonian, and ¢an there- 
fore have no instructor like woman. 

/ * And, when we come to answer the next stion, Who have really 
devoted their best talents and most anxious care to the education of children ; 
who haye written the best books for and about children ?, we are thankful 
that we again ean answer, Women. Thirty, years ago (if we had been in 
existence then), we could not have answered thus... We should have been 
compelled to say, There are no books for children ; these important. members 
of the human family are destitute; this immensely valuable, and infinitely 
fertile field lies neglected and yuns to waste; no seed has been sown there for 
the propitious skies to mature; the grain has yet to bé deposited ; the weeds 
are yet to be eradicated; both nian and worllan pass it by; and take their 
labour to other plaees, and think not of redeemiifig it, nor know that by care 
and culture it may be made to blossom like the rose, and fill the earth with 
its fruits, This we should at that time have been obliged to say. But now 
we can say, that those whose part and province it was to do this work, hav 
done it, and done it well. We can point to the names of Sarbauld anc 
Edgéworth, Taylor and Hoffland, and confidently ask, where here at 
worthier. Men talk of eras in literature. The era of the tw6 first named 0 

those ladies, the era of the “‘ Hymns. for Children,” and the “ Parent's As- 
sistant,” was a goldén éra, puré and bright, atid fall of riches, and deserving 
a rank among the most glorious datés of om ait be that time 
labourers have been fast coming into the same field, atid } orked well ; 
though we must still say, that who came. first worked best. . Gur ow! 
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‘The department Of juvenile ‘literafure, then, is almost entirely in female 
hands. Long may it remain there! Long, for the interests of virtue, and 
the improvement of our kind, may it be in the heart of woman to nurture 
the growth, and watch over and direct the early puttings forth of youthful 
intellect and feeling. While she retains the office, so delightful in itself, and 
sO grave and momentous in its ends, and even adds to its beautiful dignity by 
the graceful and efféctual manner in which she has hitherto performed its 
duties, she inspires us with an admiration of a deeper, and more lasting, and, 
we must also believe, more flattering character, than was the most glowing 
and romantic love of the days of chivalry. Talk not to us of chivalry, unless 
it be in poetry, and with the usual latitude and license of poetry. In truth, 
and in prose, the most refined devotion of knighthood and chivalry is no 
more to be compared, in purity and élevation, to the sentiments which 
female excellence now commands, than are those fair ones who then presided 
at the great duels which we read of under the poetical name of tournaments, 
and who, by their presence and plaudits, animated the legalized and courtly 
slaughter which was ragig and struggling beneath them, to be compared 
to the females of our own time, who, as beautiful, no doubt, and accom- 
oe as they, find it their more appropriate privilege and pleasure to stimu- 
ate the fresh powers of to the competitions of knowledge and 
virtue, and to hold out the meed of approbation to the exertions of innocent 
and ingenuous minds. —pp. 406—409. 


But we have digressed with a vengeance; and are forgetting, 
among these more serious matters, the two little volumes of poems 
which first set our minds off in this direction. Now, though we think 
that women ought, as regards criticism, to receive no quarter on that 
score, yet we have no sort of objection to her sex appearing in her 
writings—especially if they be poetry—in the shape of analysis of 
womanly feeling, or pictures of womanly passion. We are all fond of 
the metaphysics of the heart; though, perhaps, some of our readers 
wil] scarcely recognize their love of knowing how such and such peo- 
ple would feel in such and such situations, under so grand a name; 
and undoubtedly feminine sentiments will be best expressed by wo- 
men, if (God bless ’em ‘) they will tell the whole truth. In many 
cases, they will nof—that’s flat; and then we must seek it in the re- 
presentations of men Who have loved the sex well, and known it 
thoroughly. But the expression of fondness and sadness such as the 
following. if always true and touching, is doubly 80, when the poet is 
@ woman in reality, as well as the supposed person in whose mouth 
the verses are placed: 


THE DYING MAIDEN TO HER LOVER.” 

- iow vogot The tell me, lo that I must die— ; 
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« The shot which strikes the wounded bird, 

The storm which fells the blighted. tree,, 
Are blows dealt forth by Mercy's. word, 
So! Death to me, 


‘ Heed not the idle tongues, which tell 
"Twas thou who form'd my early tomb; 
‘Twas I,—I lov'd, for life, too we 
And wrought my doom! 


* Be gay—forget—task pleasure’s pow'r 
To furnish days of sunny glee ; 


I would not shade one passing hour, 
With thoughts of me. 


* And yet to be forgotten quite !— 
No, no—thy poor, fond girl would fain 
Be sometimes summon'd to thy sight 
And love again. 


* Let Memory’s glass give back my form, 
Such as when first I ro my truth, 
With health and joy and feeling warm, 
And fresh with youth. 


* IT would not that thou now should’st see 
My hollow eye, and faded cheek :— 
Nay, chide not woman's vanity, 
Nor call me weak. 


* Your picture, and the ring you gave, 
Close ‘gainst my heart are firmly clasp'd ;— 
The miser yields but to the grave 
The gold he grasp‘d. 


* Because I wildly o'er them wept, 
They hid my treasures from my eyes ; 
But I had mark'd the spot, and crept, 
And found my prize. 


I bore my idols quick away— 
They since have slept upon my breast, 
And never from that home shall stray, 
Till all's at rest. 


* Remember that my dying kiss 
Upon thy pictur'd semblance fell ; 


My sight grows dim, my all of bliss, 
Farewell—farewell !’pp. 86—90. 


ee 


These are very sweet verses, and betray much poetical and pathetic 
feeling. The following piece also speaks strongly and/ naturally. We 
like it the better for being almost totally devoid of what is known by 
the name of ‘ poetic diction !— as rts tal 
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: Music was breathing round, 
And splendour shed its dazzling light; 
We did not hear a sound, 
Nor see what gleam'd upon our sight. 


‘ The sculptur’d marble form 
Had more of life than we possess'd, 
Save that there was a‘storm 
Of passions, warring in each breast! 


* He grasp'd my hand, ‘twas chill, 
And his was pale, and deadly cold ; 
I felt its pressure thrill 


Like thoughts whose pow’'r can ne'er be told. 


* Thoughts passionate, intense, 
Yet full of woe, despair, and doom, 
Which cheat the poet's sense, 
And carve for him an early tomb. 


* We lov'd as few have lov'd; 
All feelings in our breasts that grew, 
All hopes and fears that mov'd 
Each other's. soul—each other knew. 


* And yet we madly deem’d 
It was but friendship’s tranquil ray, 
Which in our bosoms beam'd, 
And flung its radiance o'er our way. 


* But we were told to part ;— 
The hour which brought the dark decree 
Tore from each trusting heart 
The veil of calm security, 


‘ To part! that fatal word 
ath echoes mournful as the knell, 
When first its peal is heard, 
For one we worshipp’d long—and well, 


‘ To part! the word is drear, 
As sounds the gasping cry of life, 
Upon the startled ear, 
rom out the waters ‘whelming strife. - 


‘ We parted—and we bore 
Abroad a brow of smiles and glee, 
Though our hearts’ inmost core 
fodiens bo, ...Was.cankering with misery. 


oW lig ©. * We met again ere ere long, : as 


id awoud ej sor Oh! not beneath the moon's soft ray.) , 
ee es in & newrtiots throng, 
¥ aspen Fathion’'s rule—and Folly’ S sway. 
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‘ But in his earnest gaze, 


His soul's keen anguish well I read, 
It spoke—‘* My bosom pays 
With quivering groans each tear you shed.” 


* That look hath never pass‘d 


From off the mirror of my brain, 
I felt ‘twould be his last— 


It was—we never met again !—pp. 105—110, 


This young lady has poetical talents which we think capable of pro- 
ducing something stronger than she has here done—and yet as sweet. 


The other volume to which we alluded, is by Miss Browne, who 
we perceive is under sixteen years of age.* As might be expected, 
this young lady has necessarily formed her style upon the writers 
whom she most admires; but, throughout the volume, there is an 
equality and sweetness, and affectionate and devotional feeling g, which 
are very charming. We almost fear that a second publication at so 
early an age, may injure her talents, and, what is more, her happiness ; 
but genius is a very redeeming quality. The following poem is 
to us much more pleasing, than the more ambitious parts of the col- 
lection. It is the natural sentiment of one gifted girl, thinking of the 
untimely fate of another :-— 


TO THE MEMORY OF ELIZABETH SMITH: 
SUPPOSED TO BE WRITTEN BY BER GRAVE. 


‘I cannot gaze upon thy tomb, 
Thou sweet departed one! 
And think upon thy blessed doom,— 
Thy task so quickly done ; 
Thy swift release from pain and woe ; 
Without the thought,—how happy thou! 


‘It is with a strange sympathy 
I look upon thy name, 
And not without a wish that I 
Might be the very same: 
So loved, so blessed in thy life,— 
So soon set free from earthly strife! 


‘Thou wert most innocent! thy heart 
Had never bent to sin ; 


No guilty passion had a of 

Thy peaceful breast wi e 
: Not one impure imnaginiany” 4 (Be Ob 
Around thy spotless soul a ng oe eS 


es Vie “pete, 
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‘But thou art passed away !—the earth 
Was not thy fitting shrine ; 
Too dark its tears,—too rude its mirth, 
we spirits such as thine. | 
ou left'st thy wr es bright flowers, 
For one more | veht in Elen bowers. 
‘Many there were who loved thee ;—they 
Sate by thy bed, and thought 
Their cherished one would not decay ; 


And ungering hope still caught 
A colour from the rose that smiled 
Upon thy cheek, and so beguiled! 


‘ But one there was, who thought not so,— 
y mother’s watchful eye ” 
“Marked on thy cheek the hectic glow, 
And knew thy hour was nigh: 
As the flush o'er the western sky 
Tells us how soon the day will die. 


* The flower is wafted from its stem, 
To rise a star to heaven; 
I cannot mourn thee, then, bright gem! 
Back to thine own sphere giyen— 
But wish, whilst eng Pe thy shrine, ' 
My life, my death, t be hike thine !’—pp. 228-232, 





We have a very satisfactory ignorance of music as a science; and 
yet we love Pasta, and think Mozart and the nightingale, something 
finer than Rossini and the raven. It is not, perhaps, our love of 
music, which makes us delight in the volume before us ;* but our 
love of real enthusiasm, under whatever form it presents itself. The 
subject which this writer has chosen, is in his heart, and therefore, his 
story never flags. Travellers who have no object, beyond the very 
common one, of writing a book, think it incumbent upon their sa- 
gacity and powers of observation, to record every thing, from a Roman 
inscription to a broken axle-tree ; and they generally give equal im- 

ce to both. 

The ‘ Musical Professor’ who rambles from Munich to Dresden, 
to listen to operas and Gregorian chaunts, and trusts himself to a raft 
upon the Danube, that he may hear the song of the peasantry, has 

ippsic exer the principal thought in his mind; and he carries us along 

with hima ay the irresistible energy of his pursuit. We do ‘not mean 
to say that be has eyes and ears for nothing but music, for he is evi- 
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in his possession. There is a ld interest about this gentleman—that 
he is 4 learned church composer, that he, is aewely amiable, and that. he 
was the young and dear friend of Mo the reader ¢ to aecom- 
pany me in this interview, he must. pour’ to his fancy the Abbé as a slight 
and venerable figure, rather short than otherwise, enveloped in a morning 
gown, and wearing a little brown wig; his hands are somewhat tremulous 
with age, but his face, smooth almost as an infant's, tells of.a life passed in 
serenity; and one may soon perceive that suavity and gentleness are consti- 
tutional with him. Talk with the kind Abbé of Mozart; and he warms into 
rapture, tells of an inspired being, who within a short space put forth miore 
exquisite works than have been ever devised in the longest life, of a being full 
of affection, sensibility, and sociality, who was once his intimate. and asso- 
ciate; and as he lingers fondly over old scenes, he may. say, a8,he did to me, 
« All these things have long passed away, but.I am here,still,”. In) the Abbé 
Stadler I saw the real tomb of Mozart; and. few of those,who have lived in 
marble for two hundred years may boast such honour as to have. their 
remembrance last fresh and ardent in the warm, bosom, of a human; being for 
sary: The acquaintance of the Abbé Stadler with Mozart commenced when. 
the lafter was nine years old. The score of the original MSS,,was produced, 
or rather part of it, from the Dies Ire to the Sanctus (the rest being in the 
custody of Eybler,.the Hof capellmeister): its appeararnze, and the melan- 
choly history connected with its composition, which I believe every one knows 
took place while the author was hurrying to the grave, filled me with a crowd 
of emotions. One of them was like that which a devotee would experience 
on seeing an undoubted relic of his favourite saint—the thin, sickly fingers 
that had pressed that paper, the pale anxious face that had been bending over 
it—how must Mozart have looked, and how felt, when penning the Lachry- 
mosa and the Rex tremende—his being sublimating to an.essence—to his 
fingers’ ends and in his feet must he have felt the intense pleasure of creating, 
his mortality all the time wrestling with the deity within. No one of sen- 
sibility could have written the Requiem without a great shock to his physical 
strength; he must have ‘lived ina fever ‘of thought, have trodden the air 
unclogged by “! this vile body ;” nay, I think that even if a ruddy Devon- 
shire farmer could have produced it, Anowing what he was doing, it would 
have made a ghost of him. . The notes are small, and:clear, but there 1s a 
hurry and dash in the strokes by which. they are joined together, which show 
the ardour and completeness of the author's design. There are no alterations, 
and it'is the first transcript of Mozart's mind. In some of the passages L 
thought I could discern ‘a tremulousness iti the prrcenty hre as if he, 
apprehended life would be gone before he could make his thou — eternal... 
or, did he tremble from contact with their extreme beauty, as the bee seems 
to do when he grapples with a flower? The Recordare appears most care- 
fully written—the score is not full; wherever there is adt e part, it is 
filled up by an, assistant, but. the figures are-carefully marked. in Mozart's’ 
own hand. Two observations are suggested by, the sight of this. work: first, « 
how by a few strokes a great genius in the 1 than the most 
painful ‘elaboration of thought will arrive at, and also how certain habits of 
a ae in the hastiest composition to defy with safety, | 
sternest and most unrelenting criticism to find a fault, and to. which ind 
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«¢ Nobody knows—the’ register of ‘St, Stephen's must be vives nk 


information.” There’ is no°rude memento, no sculptured’ stone, ‘td indicate 
that the divine Mozart’ once sojourned in Vienna ; and as for the t of his it 
interment, it may not be thought’ too fanciful to suppose, that Karth, the’ i 
general mother, jealous’ of ‘her uiction, has hidden him again’ in her 
womb, ‘lest celestial beings should claim him as their own, This is perhaps 
a poetical, apology for'what is in fact a piece of neglect everlastingly dis- 
eful to the Viennese, who, I am afraid, have more jay in the pageant of , 

acfuneral, than have sorrow for the loss of great men. | : 

‘The Abbé Stadler showed me some lessons in composition which Mozart 
had given to his niece; and we observed the method he adopted to tryher 
abilities in musi¢e by first giving her a melody without a bass, then a bass 
without a melody, then by degrees requesting her to add the inner parts, . IT 
also saw Mozart's own early exercises, some of which consisted of canon in 
all. the intervals (most adroit in the seventh, that apparent contradiction), 
with fugues, &c, a ground-work in harmony, which, coupled with his fine 
invention, made him the great master he was. Mozart's extempore playing 
was ‘so exquisitely régular and symmetrical in design, that it was impossible for, , 
judges who heard him not to imagine that the whole had been writfen before be 
—which is the ultimatum of praise. The Abbé Stadler observed, that it was iS 
impossible to make’a minuet out of a quartett or quintett of Mozart, and not 
to discover that he was'a great master of fugue ; but his admirable fancy was . | 
ever found “ taming ‘its wildness to the loving hand” of Nature. “As a player, 
his left hand, the weakest and most uncertain part of “‘ human mortals,” never i 
missed fire when he levelled it at a passage.—Mozart's widow, who has been aM 
married to @ gentleman in Copenhagen, lately lost her second huslyand : a 
one of his sons is a musical teacher and composer of no great eminence, the . F 
other is a merchant at Milan.'—pp. 130—135. i i 


Everything that ‘relates to such a man as Mozart must indeed be 4 
interesting. He was one of that foremost rank of men, in which one fi 
could scarcely class six in the annals of the world, who have been i 
gifted by nature to a degree, which seems as though it were exerted, i 
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in. these instances, to shew to. what an extent human genius can be au 
carried, We think the passage we have quoted written with great by 
power, both of the picturesque and the metaphysical, with the warmest : 
lové‘of art and of genius, and with a spirit of diction which it is, quite ih 
animating to read. ‘The expression, ‘ Asa player, his left hand, the i 
weakest and most, uncertain part of ‘human mortals,’ never missed fire 4 
when he levelled it at. a passage,’ seems tous, though, perhaps, a little» i 
oo be ingly happy and descriptive. 1 AK A are 
e are very happy to find a musical P soigyer of such authority agree ; 

with us in our estimate of Sontag. following is what he says ‘i 
of her during her high vogue at Berlin :— acto al 

“At the Konig Stadtisches Theater (there are three here,in constant play) ; 
Mademoiselle Sontag is the presiding deity—the goddess of the students: ° 
anil the Vestris of Berlin: and few there are whose hearts are fenced with 


such * able buff as to rebel against her sovereignty, or refuse to adore, ' 
When be feb heap par lobby of the theatre arebeset by albthe 
wild youths of t city, each of whom would consider himself a traitor to! 
thé cause of roe e did not contribute all that in him Jay.to. make the — 
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unconnected with ber profession. The lady 
wel fo formed, with fair hair, ae set of little ieatures re hh ae yo 


expression in them. To venture upon elabora' the complexion 
po shape of an actress, as it may involve an s pee the perfumer or 
staymaker, which is not intended for those worthies, would be imprudent as 
well as presumptuous. ademoiselle Sontag has a pleasant uality of 
yoice, W with a small quantity of tone in it, but with plenty of iti 
endowment which she displays so frequently, that if one could but check the 
fluttering, unstable, moaned little creature, tik brea clear note 
would be invaluable. Her highest praise is Q Des | she 
Rossini's music Ded com and joins to this naiveté in her acting, and 
that such qualifications for a performer are seldom found in company.’— 
pp. 225—227. 

But it is not in musical matters alone that our author is thus lively 
and entertaining. His * Voyage down the Danube (from Passau) to 
Vienna,’ is really one of the most graphic, lively, and amusing bits 
of sketchy trayellin x we ever remember to have read. It has all the 
ease of the “Inv with far more piquancy and power. We will 
extract some bits of it, and wish heartily we could give it all ;— 


‘ This rapid river, which so well displays the justice of the poetical name 
bestowed upon it (Donau signifying sheanterions in the meadow), sends down 
on rafts weekly to Vienna, or into Hungary, hundreds of artificers in search 
of employment; and this mode of co bled with is admirably adapted for all 
lovers of the picturesque who are troubled with consumption of the purse, as 
those who choose to sacrifice personal convenience, and to brave the elements, 
may move forwards on their journey hundreds of miles for a few shillings’ 
expense. 

‘ The proper way of enjoying this delightful excursion is to order a hut of 
planks to be put together on the raft for your own exclusive convenience; for 
it is impossible for one of gentle blood, though otherwise not squeamish as a 
traveller, to take refuge during the heat or rain in the common one, which is 
‘so crammed with old great-coats, hats, cheese, beer, and other things, that 
the compound of smells is vilanous. The foundation of the float is of the 
trunks of enormous trees, so firmly attached that there cannot be the remotest 
fear of their separation ; and when the whole cargo of planks is received on 
board, the surface is covered with them, and there becomes a ome m 
level walk of about 150 feet in length—an extremely acontabip on97e 
those who have been long pent in coaches. When this ‘aly 
once loosened from its moorings, and in the middle of er 
along swiftly and silently ; and th then, with heaven's breath ana Uf ea face, 
may be eyed morning and evening views, sunsets with 
tains that Claude might have paint . . 

* The floss- meister (raft-master) and his crew, 
gers, must not be overlooked in gazing at views. Our te com 
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the occasion of it was this: in 1er he nourished a pet barrel of beer, in 
the itinialatering of which he tai canst ' 


wield the spigot, Some : , 
to invigorate their ali 7 ls, while his back was turned, abstracted 


pots; and, on sg permet produced an explosion of wrath 


. parties. 

‘ Our pilot was tall, lean, and picturesque; a fellow of infinite jest, but 
whose sly waggeries and brisk sallies among the /adies of the company 
sometimes reproved by the captain, though upon the whole he kept a 
look-out ahead, and never failed to stop his laughter in full career when the 
sight of a crucifix reminded him he should fall to prayers. 

‘We had on _about fifty people, mostly mechanic youths ; but 
including a spruce Berlin clerk, and a young jesuitical French priest, one who 
had none of the gloomy austerity of his profession about him, and whose 
dignified ecclesiastical pleasantry showed itself on one occasion in endea- 
youring to thrust the foot of a young gir] into one of the puddles of water 
on the raft, to the destruction of her shoe's and stocking’s neatness. 

‘ The raft halts for the first night at a little village, and the only inn where 
you may sleep is also in the lower part a slaughter-house ; so that if the 
fumes of stale meat and butcher's garbage do not obstruct your enjoyment 
of eating or sleeping, you may be comfortable. At this place one becomes 
first subject to the tiresome vigilance of the Austrian police; the sound of 
“‘ aufmachen” (to make open) assaults the ear morning and evening. Keys 
must be surrendered, and and chattels overhauled, lest tobacco should 
be hidden in the trunks. I thought these Austrian supervisors blindly obsti- 
nate in the execution of their task, and moreover stupid, for they made no 
distinction between the physiognomy of an indsferent traveller, and the 

- gunning look of a ar contraband trader. y have no remorse in 
demolishing all the and economy of your portmanteau; and if among 
your books they find a fayourite author, or passage, to their taste, it is not 
that you are waiting to up, or that von 20 pot request these pinion of 
your. iMeratire, Weick il make them desist from | droll stretch of 
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did these people regulate their diet, striking in’ by turns ‘with the most 
resionation to the decrees of Fate in its ra Richy us Sit a 

‘ We arrived at Lintz, a fine city on the Danube, by sunset, ‘and anchored 
there for the night. ° The bridge over the Danube'is ‘the’ evening walk of a 
whole college of priests, who strut by twos and ‘threes backwards and for. 
wards; as’ if conscious of the power they have gained’ over the grovelling 
intelleéts of ‘the common people in Austria.” The night's lodging in Lintz, 
though‘ attended with a better supper and bed than any other of the joumey, 
has an il<assorted convenience with the vagrant accommodation one expe- 
rietives on ‘the rest of the journey; at this place a man may at ‘his inn rng 
lustily about him, and take his ease. At supper they placed before ‘tis the 
famed Dantibe carp, a species of fish I cannot think destined ‘by nature to 
pass into the human stomach, at least by the mouth: through the most 
artful gravies and profound seasonings it betrays its fundamental hideous- 
ness of flavottr. Nor ¢an I praise the red Hungarian wine, which is at once 
sweet and strong, ‘and puts fire to the blood of the drinker. Now, although 
a fever is of shght consequence, provided one can eat, sleep, and walk well, 
as the Hungarian wine does not make this little reservation in its effects on 
a patient, it is perhaps wise to avoid it, . . - —s 

* We parted from Lintz at about eleven o'clock in the morning. The floss- 
meister did not generally incommode us by requiring our early attendance ; 
he could caleulate his distances and times of arrival to a great nicety. In 
clearing the arch of the bridge at Lintz with our apparently unwieldy 
machine, it was manifest that a critical exactitude would be necessary; but 
this nice pene in the navigation of the river was achieved with almost incre- 
dible skill, éspeeially when the force of the current is considered. Four or 
five oars' tied to short posts at the opposite ends of the raft, are the simple 
means of guiding it, and the watermen who work them aré in their natural 
inélinations so exquisitely lazy, that they engage in card-playing until the 
raft threatens to ran aground; they then rush to their posts, and pull as 
though they were possessed, and having once more gained the middle of the 
river, they are then idle again. Every time we passed a eae the 
monks pushed off a boat for contributions, levied in the name of the Virgin 
Mary, whose effigies, accompanied ‘by her infant's, were always carried in 
the boat in a sort of doll baby-house, and this exaction (it amounts to such 
where to refuse would be thought a crime) was the more galling to me on 
aceount of the poor workmen, who never refused their mite, though, by the 
look of their coats, it might have been better loyed ‘in fencing out the 
winds of heaven from their carcasses. The night before we reached Vienna 
our voyage continued long after sunset, and’ at length we reached a kind of 
pot-house close on the left bank of the Danube, which we entered with the 
cheering anticipation that at two o’¢lock in the morning the raft was to be 
under weigh, that unseasonable hour for sailing being selected by,our devout 
commander and his pious pilot, wholly and okey for the sake of attending 
mass at a certain village. ‘The whole of our ewe supped this evening 
at separate tables placed round one room, and I su th “emo 
never out of Germany, so poor, so merry and noisy a sociéty, and’so utterly 
without blackguardism at the same'time, as this'was, There was no instine- 
tive subordination ; we herded in different parties out of mutual convenience 
and delicacy ; to some it was pleasant to enjoy a dish of meat, a bottle of 
wine, and a bed; to others, bread and cheese, beer, and a moonlight ramble 
were the agreeable thing, and we were all equally pleased and amy Aen 
pendent ; and I would rather enjoy another rouse with these honest on 
the Danube, to see their friendliness and frankness, the bright sides of human 
nature (not brought out only by the good-fellowship of meat and drink, but 
the same either full.or fasting), than I would be at an evening rin Sige 
the silk stockings are of the most exemplary, the pantaloons of. the most 
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orthodox, and where the intellectual vigour of the conversation. disp is 
but a slight-compensation for the want of that moral transparency, it have, 
been mentioning. 5 oV 

‘ Our host having miscalculated the time of his guests’ arrival, jand)being 
disturbed in his own refection, would have made a good portrait for Mathews, 
of the fat, choleric German cook; with a nightcap stuck on the back of his 
head, he appeared every now and then moiling and fuming from) the kitchen,, 
and exasperated to the highest degree at the inefficiency of his domesties,; 
His daughter followed close in the footsteps of her sire, ready to assist at his! 
slightest beck, and I know not whether it be by the foree of contrast, but I; 
have seldom seen a more lovely face and graceful form, than. this girl, pos-/ 
sessed, and must conclude that she was reared in this desolate recon Lipta 
providential interposition, lest too many hearts should suffer, 

‘ While my noisy comrades, every one of whom seemed in motion, were. 
chirping over their cups, I escaped from their clamour to enjoy the silence 
and calmness of the night without. The moon was shining full,on the broad 
Danube ; its trembling silvery surface looked placid, though_it.,was.then 
running swiftly as ever; the mountains on the other side the river, with their 
shapes ill defined in that dubious light, helped to complete.the night Jand- 
scape, On this spot might be enjoyed all the pooh of loneliness 3 the tread 
of one’s own footsteps on the gravel, and the deep foals, a fl voices, 
sounded in that isolated dwelling, were. circumstances which made the quiet 
and serenity of the scene more intensely felt. I have often, thought, that 
situations of this sort, which live in the memory, are best described. when 
contemplated at a distance, as it is not easy to dissect emotions and feelings, 
and to paint them under the actual impression of pleasure, for the same 
reason that an artist who would take a view does not place himself,in the 
centre of it, It is during nighteiravelliga in this romantic country that one 
may become fully sensible of the effects which inspired Goethe with, the 

nd idea of animating those parts of nature which are, sublime, even: ia 

eir repose. , 

‘ Seh’ die Baume hinter Biumen, : 
Wie sie schnell voriiber riicken, 
Und die Klippen, die sich biicken, 
Und die langen Felsennasen, 
Wie sie schnarchen, wie sie blasen *’—pp, 98—I11. 


These are formidable quotations; but we are convinced, that, the 
novelty of the subject, and the agreeable manner of handling it, will 
make them most acceptable to our readers. On the whole, we must 
say, that we have not read a book that has given us so much pleasure 
for a very long time. i | 


: 
: 





“ Hajji Baba in England!”+ We knew this would not do so. well 
as HWajji Baba in Persia, and it has not. It is essentially. and totally 
a different description of book. . The first series. was intended to depict 
Persian characters and habits—the latter affects to give the ideas of a 
Persian upon our own. It is certain that there are few persons so well 
calculated as Mr. Morier to form a conception of how a Persian would’ 
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think of English modes of life; but still the feeling of want of reality 
accompanies you throughout the book ; which, moreover, brings itself 
across the recollection of ‘Les Lettres Persannes,’ Goldsmith's «Citi. 
zen of the World, and other works in which the same cadre has been 
adopted. ‘Hajji Baba in England ’ is light, easy, and agreeable ; 
but it is neither so profound nor so piquant as, the opportunities might 
have made it. The following description of Almack’s is lively and 
pleasant; to say the least :— 


‘ We had not long returned to the ladies, when the vizier's wifé, who, by 
her agreeable manners, had fairly taken possession of the athbassador's 
bedrd, invited him to follow her to a place of general entertainment, of 
which she herself, as we understood Her, was a sort of queén; and which 
we discovered from the mehmandar’s interpretation was a meeting of all the 
principal mirzas, khans, and begs of the English nation, together with their 
wives and datighters. It was called Almack’s; and here the ambassador 
and I were confirmed in an opitiion which we Had previously formed, that 
mtch of the English language was derived from the Persian and Arabic. 
What could Almack’s be but al mags ? the marrow, the pith, that is, the 
cteani of the English nobility. But we haa as ‘we yawned with ap- 
proaching drowsiness, ““ What cin induce the princes, mirzas, khans, their 
wives atid dati¢hters, to select this hour of the night for meeting? Is there 
no other opportunity in the twenty-four hours for the performance of this 
augtist ceremony?” “ Oh,” said the vizier’s wife, “there is no time for 
espa now. You will soon seé; and then your question will answer 
itself.” 

‘ The ambassador, with great good htimotf, did as he was desired; and 
although we were both of us dying with sleep, yet we proceeded in the train 
of the viziet’s wife; the vizier himself and most of His guests following also. 

‘Who would believe in Persia were I to describe faithfully all that I wit- 
nessed on this fortunate night ? . Would they believe me when’l told them 
that I saw more diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and jewels of every kind, col- 
lected in this room, than the shah of Iran, or even the father of the great 
Mogul, had ever possessed ? that I saw more women at one view than 
existed in the harem of the Asylum of the Universe, and more beauty in one 
little corner than had ever been seen throughout the vast regions of Asia; 
skins more resplendent than that of the angel Gabriel; necks that would 
put a péacock’s to shame ; eyes to inflaihe, ant forms to e re the 
veriest dervish, who lived in the mountains of Cheheldir? “ ! bah! 
bah!” said I to myself, “ whatever of lifé, whatever of joy, whatever of 
enjoyment exists, here is the Almags, here is the very essence of them. 
Where is Persia, her beards and sheepskins, her long ‘véils and hidden 
females ; and where England, her riches, her adorable women, and the 
powers of enjoyment and sociability which she dispenses to her children!” 

‘This was my first impression, and I believe it was written 6n my face, 
because soon after I was accosted by a man of agreeable cotiversation, in 
my own language, who asked irie what I thouglit of the scene before ime. 

‘ I did not like to make him suppose that we were such Tufks * 48 ri0t to 
have seen the world: and, suppressing all my real astonishitient; I answered 
him very quietly, “‘ Bad neest, it is not so bad.” race Corer 

‘ My new friend, who, it seems, had been in India, and in’ the southern 
parts of Fars, smiled at my answer, and remarked, “ you yw that this 
is a more agreeable sight than if the women's faces were’ ‘as they ate 
in Persia?” wivned uso Tedd ete bbe Wor 

“ Yes, yes,” said 1; “I seé but one defect; why is 7 
proportion of old women? They, at least, tbe v + Tae 


* Turk, in Pershin, implies lout, bor; 
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« « Perhaps,” said he, “ that would be an improvement; but in this free 
country every body has a nght to do what they like with their own face.” 

_*“ But have you no means,” said I, * of getting rid of superfluous old 
women? If is said of our shah Abbas, that he was reduced to the neces- 
~ of Killing some of his old eunuchis, who did not die off fast endugh to 
please him.” 

* Ah,” answered my friend, laughing, “* the déath of one 01d Woihati héte 
under such circumstances would prodice a rebellion: ‘We havé no ‘shah 
Abbas in this country.” He then very kindly volunteered to explain to me 
many things which, from his knowledge of our customs, he was aware must 
bemewtome.” .... 

‘ We proceeded to where a circle of the most beautiful young maidens that 
the imagination can conceive were seriously occupied in varying the postures 
and attitudes of their persons into every combination of hand and foot, whilst 
young men, each in their place, were also going through a great many con- 
tortions, and taking much exercise. There was a profound decorum ob- 
served. Ihands were touched, it was only by the tips of fingers—glances 
there were none—no smiles—they danced as dervishes might dance; and 
evidently it was a serious business. 

_‘ My companion was aware that in our countries no one danced save those 
who are hired for that purpose; and therefore he assured me that all those 
who exhibited themselves here were doing so for their own pleasure. 

‘“ Not that man surely,” said I, ‘“‘ whose face bespoke pain, whose feet be- 
spoke tight shoes, and who discovered to us the exertions he made by the 
streams that poured from his fat person ? ” 

‘ ** At all events he is not paid for his exertions, whatever may be his mo- 
tive;” said my friend. _“ Our hired performers you will see when you visit a 
place prepared on purpose for such exhibitions.” . . . . 

*« Can I believe my eyes?” said I, very abraptly; “as I love the blessed 
Mahomed, there is your grand vizier dancing !" 

‘ « Yes,” said my friend, coolly ; “we all dance ; the king and all his court 
dance; the grand vizier, the chancellor of the exchequer and the treasury, 
the yiziers for things without and things within, the commander-in-chief and 
the horse guards, the lords of the admiralty and the navy—we all dance. 
There is no law against our heads of the church and our grand muftis dane- 
ing ; our young clergymen dance, and so do our young lawyers.” 

‘ « By your own soul, and by the beard of my ancestors, | swear,” said 
“ that if our own shah was to catch one of his viziers dancing he would spoi 
his sport for the future ; he would give him such a bastiniado on the soles of 
his feet that every toe would in its turn remind him of his folly.” 

‘I perceived a strange looking 4irish, or no beard* ; his, clothes. pasted 
tighter to his body than those of any othér man present, as if he were in the 
deepest wo+; his head flattened at the top, and curled out behind ; his neck 
stiff, and in his deportment full of nothing but himself. Withal, he appeared 
to be a deceiver and a cherb goo, or an oily speaker, a sayer of fat things. 
“ Who can that personage be ?” said Ito my companion; “in our country 
we should teach his mincing feet better manners, and he should limp for 


something.” 
$3; That sort of a person now-a-days we call a dandy—formerly he would 
have been called a ‘d———d buck,’ so much does fashion even change our 


f f "b 

nite} ‘ ! said I, doubtingly, “ this must then be a descendant 

ofone of the old unknowns--of one before the food—a nimaer, ofa hend 
ow odd it is that our languages should be so nearly allied.” wa 

9 att? <ietih # & . lled . ; 
tel ili coal 6 gap rad tight to his body, is a 

figurative mode of saying he put on mourning. 
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«<< How ?” said my companion, not understanding me, “he is the modern of 
moderns ; there is oa a jot of antiquity about him.” - 

‘« Ha, then,” said I, “ you have not read our history. Dambuk, according 
to our ¢tarikhs, or histories, was a flat-headed man, a descendant of the king 
of the ante-Adamites. Now, have you understood ? " 

‘ My friend laughed, and said, “‘ A capital joke, by Heavens!” and soon 
left me to repeat it to his friends. feaiad ven feetezs , 

‘ During all this conversation I had lost sight of my ambassador, whom 
I discovered shortly after, surrounded by many khanums, who seemed to be 
making a strict scrutiny of his dress ; but he was entirely absorbed in the 
charms of one young person, whom he had succes sfully seated next to him, 
and upon whose splendid attractions he gazed with all the intenseness of a 
majnoun, I kept at a humble distance, for after all I was only like Saadi’s 
bit of clay, which derived its scent from its connexion with the rose; and 
although I should have enjoyed a nearer acquaintance with some of the 
bewitchirig eyes which surrounded me, yet dreading the jealous disposition 
of my chief, I determined for the present to hide myself behing the veil of 
insignificancy. 

‘ When the hour of departure was come, which was.about the time of our 
morning prayer, I took leave of my friend, and wishing that his friendship 
for me might never be less, I accompanied the to the car- 
riage.'—pp. 26—39. 

The work is almost wholly composed of sketches in this fashion ; 
and the reader will certainly find it a very pleasant lounging book. 





The literary “‘ flowers of May”’—which is generally the most blos- 
soming season of the year, have not been, we think, quite so thickly 
clustered this month as usual. 

One important and very curious book we have not noticed — 
‘ Colonel Napier’s History of the Peninsular War’—as we have waited 
to see the answer which Lord Strangford has advertised to the Colonel's 
singular comments on his conduct at Lisbon. The work is remarkable 
in more than one point of view; and we shall give it considerable at- 
tention. Captain Franklin’s Journey is also announced as to be pub- 
lished on the 5th:—and we shall not approach any narrative from that 
pen without a thrill of recollection of the mingled horror, pity, and re- 
spect, which his former volume excited. Meanwhile, we say to our 
readers, with Pangloss— 


* Plandite et valete :'-—Terence, hem ! 
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